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A FRENCH DOMESTIC TRAGEDY. 

Lucy de Marne was born towards the end of 1802, in a country town 
in the north of England. M. de Marne, her father, was a French gen¬ 
tleman, who, during the peace of Amiens, bad gone over to England on 
business, and had married the only daughter of a widow, in whose 
house he lodged, in the neighbourhood of Newcastle. His wife, who 
was of a very delicate constitution, died three months afterwards, bear¬ 
ing him a daughter The child was attacked by ophthalmia in the first 
month of her age, and lost her sight. When the war broke out anew, 
M. de Marne returned to France. Little Lucy was scarcely a year out 
when she inherited a considerable property in the East Indies, coming 
from an uncle of her mother, an old officer in the. navy, who had made 
a large fortune in the service of the Mahratta princes, and had left it 
to his niece. So, by a strange caprice of fate, still in her cradle, and 
afflicted with a deplorable infirmity, little Lucy happened to become a 
rich heiress. 

Judging that the climate of the south would best suit his daughter, 
who was very delicate, M. de Marne purchased the Chateau de Sens, 
in the south-west of France, and settled there, taking with him only 
two servants, Betaud, and Martha his wife, on whose faithfulness be 
could depend. Having thus fixed his residence in a pleasant part of 
France, the father of Lucy proceeded to rear and educate his unfortu¬ 
nate daughter with the greatest possible tenderness. As she grew in 
years and strength, the best masters competent to teach the blind were 
procured for her; and under these auspices, she acquired a surprising 
degree of knowledge of the external world, while as regards tbe deve¬ 
lopment of moral sentiments, she left nothing to be wished. Acute, 
intelligent, and kind-hearted, Lucy was universally esteemed and 
loved. She learned to read by means of raised letters ; and also by an 
ingenious device, she acquired the art of writing In music, she became 
a proficient; and so delicate was her hearing sensations, that she could 


* Every circumstance related in the above article is strictly true, no addition 
whatever being made to the facta as they really occurred, and the tale, however 
romantic it may appear, being quite w ell known in Berlin. 
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iell the name of every person by the sound of their footstep, and even 
their breathing. Sitting on a terrace which commanded a view of the 
Pyrenees, she could, by mere contact with the air, describe the approach 
of storms, and indicate the direction they would take. 

We do not purpose to dwell on the early years of this interesting 
creature. What has to be told refers to circumstances in her after life 
—our object being to recount certain actual occurrences in French do¬ 
mestic history. ^ . . 

In consequence of failing health, M. de Marne found it desirable to 
resort to a watering place, in a mountainous district of country. Here 
he and his daughter became accidentally acquainted with a young gen¬ 
tleman, Henry Lisson, who was pursuing his studies as an artist. Born 
of an honourable but not wealthy family, Henry had devoted himself to 
the arts of statuary and painting. He was just about setting out the 
very next day to visit the lakes in the duchy of Milan, famous for their 
romantic beauty. 

M. de Marne invited the young artist to come and visit him at the 
Chateau de Sens when he returned. The young man accepted the in¬ 
vitation for the following spring. On taking leave, he pressed affec¬ 
tionately the old man’s hand, and begged to be allowed also to shake 
hands with Lucy. The young girl was moved: something inexplicable 
seemed to have befallen her. The pressure of that hand, which had met 
hers for a moment, seemed always to remain there, and to give her an 
unknown kind of agitation. “ What I feel!” thought she to herself 
with terror. “ Can it be the beginning of that terrible passion, of 
which I have heard tell, and which for me could only be a source of 
suffering ?’* 

In the meanwhile, the amelioration which had appeared in the health 
of M. de Marne proved merely temporary. Soon the symptoms became 
aggravated to such a degree, as to give tears of imminent danger. One 
evening, feeling much worse, he sent for Beraud, and taking the hand 
of the distressed old servant, he said to him, not without effort: “My 
good old friend, you have given me many a proof cf your attachment, 
and now I ask another after my death. Never separate from my poor 
Lucy, whom I leave alone, in a state of infirmity which exposes her to 
many dangers. I have written to my sister, and I suppose she will soon 
he here. I could not avoid this : never mind, it is to you, and to your 
wife, who have taken care of and loved my child from her birth, as if 
she were your own daughter, that I confide her. Promise me that you 
will never leave her, and I shall die in peace.” Beraud made the re¬ 
quired promise fervently The next day, M. de Marne was no more. 

How paint Lucy’s despair ?—how express the torn heart of her who 
had lost the being in whom centered all her affections here below ? 
That her reason did not give way under the trial, was owing partly to 
the kind care of an excellent English lady, with whom sbe had become 
intimate at Pau ; to the affection of Marie, a young girl girl, whom she 
had partly educated, and, above all, to the consoling influence of en¬ 
lightened religion. 

At last, Lucy's aunt arrived Her father had rarely spoken to her 
of this relation, a half sister, with whom he seldom had any communi¬ 
cation. She was a woman between forty and forty five Lucy was pain- 
fally impressed at the first moment, by finding no likeness at all be¬ 
tween the voice of her aunt and that of her father; and the great flow 
of sensibility with which she embraced her niece, did not appear to the 
latter to come from the heart, but to be, on the contrary, rather studied 
In a word, she felt towards this aunt an instinctive repugnance, which 
the sequel only too well justified. 

Returning to Sens, all soon resumed its wonted order at the chateau, 
where, besides her aunt, Lucy had the company of a dear friend, 
Adrienne, a young lady of her own age, who came on a visit. Beraud 
and his wife continued to act as stewards, and took the habit of carry¬ 
ing their accounts to Lucy, as they used to do to her father. When she 
came to acquire a detailed knowledge of all her possessions, the poor 
girl felt almost terrified; and she asked herself, what use it could be to 
her to be so rich, and what she could do with all this wealth 

So slipped away part of the winter —Clorinda—such was the name of 
Lucy’s aunt—had very comfortably taken up her home at the Chateau 
de Sens There was m her manners a certain cheerful good-humour, 
which made her invitations generally acceptable, and dazzled the good 
country neighbours. Lucy tried hard over and over again to love thi3 
relation, who made so many friends, but she felt it to be impossible, 
and Adrienne partook entirely of her impressions in this respect. 

There happened at that moment to be much public talk about the ar¬ 
rival at Toulouse of a famous Italian singer, who was to give some con¬ 
certs. Urged by Clorinda, Lucy consented to go, and pass sojne weeks 
in that town, and Adrienne accompanied them. The very evening of 
their arrival, tne ladies went to the theatre: the singer fully justified 
his reputation, so our fair friends did not miss one concert. One even¬ 
ing Lucy, who always chose a place in the background, heard a few 
words uttered in the next box, and instantly recognised that voice, 
which had never ceased vibrating in her innermost soul: it was he ! A 
few minutes later, Adrienne laughingly whispered to her friend : 
“ Lucy, you have certainly captivated a handsome gentleman seated in 
the next box, for he does not take his eyes off you.” The emotion of 
the poor blind girl may be easily imagined. She felt disposed to faint, 
but was suddenly roused by a sort of universal agitation, which broke 
out through the whole audience. A strong smell of fire, and a good 
deal of smoke filled the honse, and cries of “ Fire ! fire!” were heard 
Lucy’s aunt darted out of the lox, and Adrienne fainted. What on 
earth was to be done ? What was to become of them ? Lucy turned to¬ 
wards the box where she had heard Henry Lisson’s voice, and named 
him. In one moment he was by her side, told her to depend upon him, 
took the fainting Adrienne in his arras, and entreated Lucy to follow 
him, which she did, clinging, unperceived by him, to Adrienne’s dress. 
As soon as the latter was borne into the open air, she recovered A 
carriage was found, and the two friends got in, pouring forth fervent 
thanks to their preserver. 

Of course, Mr Henry next morning called at their hotel. Lucy, 
yielding to an instinctive wish of delaying a painful discovery, sent 
word she should be happy te receive his visit in the evening. It is pro¬ 
per to remark here, that in Lucy the eyes were in no way disfigured, 
and even without any veil, at first s’ghfc, her infirmity might have pas¬ 
sed unobserved Mr Henry Lisson, who had only seen her once by 
daylight, and then her veil was, as usual, down, c.uld have no idea 
that she was blind. 

In the evening, Mr. Lisson returned to pay his respects. Lucy and 
Adrienne received him. The conversation naturally turned at first 
upon the yesterday’s alarm of fire. Lucy found once more in the young 
artist that cordial politeness, those amiable manners, which had struck 
her before Sbe even fancied that she discerned in his voice, when he 
addressed himself to her, a certain tenderness of intonation. She took 
good care not to call for lights but this did not appear extraordinary, 
for the air was so pure and balmy, that the party continued to sit and 
chat upon a balcony overlooking the public walk. When the moment 
came for taking leave, the voice of the young man betrayed a slight 
vexation. Ho hoped to have the pleasure next day, he said, of seeing 
the ladies—dwelling with marked emphasis on the word seeing. 

The following evening he came at the same hour, and he was scarcely 
seated when he began with: “ Miss Lucy, I have brought one of my 
drawings, of which I wish to have your judgment It is a sketch of 
that very picturesque spot where I met you the first time When the 
candles come, you will see whether I have succeeded ” 

No further delay was possible Lucy rang for lights in a state of in¬ 
expressible agitation Adrienne, who guessed what her friend felt, 
put her arm round her waist Lucy took the drawing in her hand, 
and bursting into tears, “ Mr Lisson,” said she, “ the light of the lamp 
just placed on the chimney is shed around in vain for me. Look at me : 
I cannot see what you show me : I am blind!*’ 

This unexpected revelation struck the young painter dumb. After 
a few minutes, however, he sought to excuse himself with much emo¬ 
tion. 4 * Forgive me, Miss Lucy,” said he; “I have very unintention¬ 
ally caused you much pain ” 

From this moment, Henry became more kind, more tender. His vi¬ 
sits were renewed every day, and his conversations with Lucy grew 
*nore and more intimate. For her part, the poor girl let herself go to 
the bent of her inclination. “ And why should he not love me ?” 
thought she “ After all, what is vain bodily defect compared to the 
treasures of tenderness t feel in my heart? Cannot these suffice to 
inake a man happy, who is himself susceptible of generous affec¬ 
tion V 9 

Lucy’s aunt, too, had taken a great fancy for the young artist; and 
^hen the little party left Toulou«e, she did not hesitate to give Mr. 
Lisson a pressing invitation to the Chateau de Sens; and a fortnight 
later, he joined the ladies there. His manners towards Lucy were as 
respectful and affectionate as ever He showed continual solicitude for 
her. if there was a hedge to get through, or a stile to be crossed, his 
attention on such occasions took a peculiar character for her. lie it 
was who always appeared the least venturous, so that he contrived to 
her forget her unfortunate infirmity. One day he said to her : 

‘ My choice is decidedly fixed. I shall be a atatuarvand at the 


same time he presented to her a bust of herself he had jost finished. 
I What a delightfal surprise to her! 

It was a beautiful summer evening, and Lucy and Henry were sitting 
together on the terrace, enjoying the breezes perfumed with the new 
mown hay. They had been chatting a long time Lucy had been try¬ 
ing, by a deep analysis of her own impressions, to make him understand 
those combinations ef the senses of touch, of hearing, and perhaps alsc 
of smell, which rendered present for her the palpable forms of th ngs 
She was telliDg him, that it seemed as if an indefinable moral force 
united her to those around her, to those who were dear to her. by ties 
the strength of which nothing could equal; for instance, that it was 
impossible for her to imagine that there existed a means by which she 
could feel better than she did at that moment that he was there before 
her—beside her. 

Lucy’s words became very impressive, and presently she thought 
she perceived that Henry made a sudden gesture, which heas suddenly 
repressed with a sigh. A moment after, having herself made a slight 
movement, something fell from her waist: it was a rose which be had 
given her the day before. Henry picked it up, and pressed it to his 
lips Lucy perceived this, and, carried away by an irresistible impulse, 
she said : “ Henry, can you love a poor infirm being like me ?” For 
the first time, then, Henry gave vent to his feelings. At the very first 
sight of Lucy in the valley by the side of the stream, he had felt one of 
those mysterious impressions, which can only be compared to an elec¬ 
tric shock. This feeling had been strengthened when he met her on 
two or three different occasions, but he really loved only from the mo 
ment her infirmity was revealed to him ; for his was one of those choice 
natures whose affections live in devotion and sacrifice. Lucy was her 
own mistress. The two lovers exchanged their vows in the face of 
heaven. 

But this happiness was destined to be too soon imbittered Clorinda 
began to have some idea of the real state of things A marriage be¬ 
tween Henry and her niece would have overthrown certain projects of 
her own, with which we shall become acquainted presently, and on 
which she had set her heart. She made haste, therefore, to pour into 
Lucy’s mind the poison of an odious suspicion. It was very evident, 
she told her niece, that all Henry sought was her fortune How could 
she hope, continued the good lady, afflicted as she was with the great¬ 
est misfortune that could affect the beauty of a woman, that she had 
the capability of inspiring with a reil passion a handsome young man, 
who might have his choice of the most beautiful ? This insinuation 
struck poor Lucy to the heart, and she became deeply unhappy. Henry 
perceived the change, and pressed her for an explanation of the cause. 
Lucy at once gave it him, repeating word for word what her aunt had 
said. 

It is unnecessary to relate the indignation and the protestations of 
the young artist. “And yet,” added he, “your aunt only holds the 
language of the world Yes ; for the vulgar, she is in the right. I have 
no fortune, and of course I must be a fortune-hunter, and am paying 
you court for your money. The world always supposes some vile cal¬ 
culation, because society is full of such. In the eyes of the great num¬ 
ber, a noble elevation of feeling, a devoted attachment, is mere romance. 
Such odious suspicions shall not soil the purity of the tenderness with 
which you have inspired me. It shall not be said, that you have al¬ 
lowed yourself to be carried away by a thoughtless impulse No! Try 
me. I will submit with joy: I will work to deserve you : I will earn 
fame and fortune; and when I shall come, and lay them at your feet, 
people must then acknowledge that it is you I loved, and not your 
riches ” 

“ Yes,” answered Lucy; “let it be so. We w.ll pay this tribute to 
the world and its prejudices We will delay our happiness, to render 
it more solid ” With these words, she took from her finger a ring, and 
gave it to Henry, saying: “ My friend, your betrothed gives you this : 
your bride will receive it back with joy, when you judge the hour come 
{o bring it to her.” It was agreed that Henry Lisson, immediately 
after Adrienne’s marriage, should leave the chateau, where her wed¬ 
ding was to take place in a few days, for Adrienne was just about to 
marry one of her cousins, to whom she was greatly attached, and who 
loved her tenderly The day following that of the marriage was indeed 
a sad day for Lucy, who lost at once the only two beings who loved 
her for herself—Adrienne and Henry. 

The coolness which had subsisted between Lucy and her aunt from 
the day of her odious insinuations, soon gave place, on the part of the 
latter, to apparently friendly advances. This designing woman had a 
secret plan, on account of which it was necessary to propitiate her 
niece. This plan was just to secure Lucy’s hand, and especially her 
fortune, to a prot£g£ of her own—a cousin of the good lady’s late hus¬ 
band, the Baron de Stacy. This person, who, according to Clorinda, 
possessed every perfection, was a man of about six-and-thirty, a game¬ 
ster, a debauchee, and over head and ears in debt. He soon made 
his appearance at the chateau, and took great pains to make himself 
pleasing to Lucy—ail in vain. His visit was not long this time, but a 
few days after he returned, and seemed to take up settled quarters in 
the chateau. Lucy had hoped to induce his departure, by the ex¬ 
cessive coldness of her reception; but he did not seem to take any 
notice of it. At last, one day he made her a declaration of love in form. 
Lucy answered frankly and firmly, that her affections were irrevocably 
engaged. Nevertheless, he did not give up the point, and continued 
his unpleasant assiduities. His passionate bursts, his tragical airs, 
only rendered him daily more intolerable. Lucy could read in his 
tones the exaggeration of a sentiment which was not felt. His voice 
sounded to her well-exercised ear like an instrument out of tune 

This resistance on her part irritated the plotting couple, who thought 
that perhaps her opposition would be weakened if they could separate 
her from the persons who were devoted to her. A set of manoeuvres 
with this object began, without striking at first the poor orphan. One 
day, Beraud came to her, and said, that he was growing old—that the 
care of the garden was too much for him—and that it would make him 
very happy if his lady would give him the place at the lodge, the 
keeper being lately dead. The lodge was so very little removed, that 
his wife should continue to sleep at the chateau, and wait on her mis 
tress. This request was granted. But very soon the arrangement 
proved inconvenient, as the old woman could not accustom herself to 
pass the nights away from her husband, who, she said, might be taken 
ill all alone : so that Lucy felt it necessary to authorise Madame 
Beraud to settle herself entirely in the lodge. Beraud’s wish in the 
first instance, and the subsequent uneasiness of his wife, were all owing 
to the unperceived management of Clorinda and her confederate. # 

At the same time, the visits of Adrienne, settled at some distance 
from the chateau, first became rare, and at last ceased entirely. In 
after-days, she related to her friend the wilful rudeness of her aunt, 
which had obliged her to stay away. Lucy had now only Marie, her 
maid; but this girl fell ill, and went for a change of air to her friends 
—small farmers in the neighbourhood; and when, as had been agreed, 
she was about to return on her recovery, Clorinda contrived to marry 
her to a young farmer, who took his bride home. So, day by day, the 
poor orphan found herself more solitary and more miserable. 

It m«y be matter of surprise, the she opposed no resistance to these 
manoeuvres, of which at length she could not but see the aim. To ac¬ 
count for this apparently apathetic disposition to submit, and let 
things take their course, we must understand the peculiar position of a 
blind person. Concentrated and thoughtful, the blind will naturally 
come to ripened and firm resolutions, and to certain very positive opin¬ 
ions on men and things. But in the various actions of ev:ry day life, 
they are necessarily dependent and subordinate to others, and they 
consequently take habits of resignation. Blind persons will be 
obstinate in their internal reasoning, and compliant in their external 
conduct. 

Six months had slipped away since the departure of Mr. Henry Lis¬ 
son, and Lucy had received from him several letters, which were her 
only consolation. Suddenly this also failed. The orphan wrote, but 
no answer came What could she think of this silence ? By degrees, 
she was led to suppose that Henry had forsaken her—was false to her 
Nevertheless, was it quite sure that he was unfaithful to all his vows ? 
Might not some unforeseen circumstance have prevented his writing ? 
“ Suppose,” thought the, “his letters have been intercepted ” Lucy 
clung to this idea like a shipwrecked mariner to some floating spar of 
the vessel broken to pieces by the storm. To clear her dreadful doubt, 
Bbe thought of writing to Adrienne, and to desire her husband to make 
inquiries. But how could she be sure that the letter would reach its 
address ? Fortunately, our heroine had, unsuspected by all, a messen¬ 
ger of whose faithfulness she was sure. 

In the general dispersion of all those on whom she could depend, one 
Bingle individual had escaped proscription. It was a young boy of 
about twelve years of age, who used to lead the cows to pasture on the 
neighbouring hills. In past days, when Lucy was happy and cheerful, 
she had often met the child in some of the courts of the chateau Little 
Henriot was a poor orphan, of whom one of her labourers had taken 
the care, and his lively repartees had amused and interested her. She 
thought a good deal about him, and taught him. First, she made him 


learn to read. A blind person teach One who is blessed with sight to 
read! How could it be ? Not only the thing was not impossible, but 
did not offer the difficulties that may be supposed. It was, indeed, a 
very simple thing. The spelling took which he used, Lucy had it also 
with letters in relief, of that he read with his eyes the letter, the 
syllable, or the word, which she touched with her finger. He learned 
thus, in a short time, to read, aided by his own quick intelligence, 
g^ded by his patient instructress. Afterwards, she taught him how 
to castrup accounts, and at the same time made him learn his catechism. 
But when days of sorrow came, these lessons became more rare, and at 
last ceased : the poor cow-herd was forgotten. 

ButAc had not forgotten. More than once he came near the windows 
of his benefactress’ apartment, and let her know his presence by some 
mountain song. This apartment was situated at the farther end of 
0ne j e win S s chateau. Attached to it was a terrace, sur¬ 

rounded by a parapet, from which a little staircase led into a meadow 
bordered by a thick hedge and a ditch. This was Lucy’s own private 
domain, where she liked to retire, especially since the guests in the 
chateau were so disagreeable. Henriot, to whom neither hedge nor 
ditch was any obstacle, used to come that way to her windows. He 
was always accompanied by a large dog, one of the race of the Pyre¬ 
nees, called Mountain , which took a great attachment for the poor for¬ 
lorn girl. 

So Henriot was the messenger whom Lucy chose to carry her letter 
to the post-town, about two leagues off, and put it safely in the letter* 
greater certainty, the answer was to be brought by Ad¬ 
rienne herself. Many days passed; at last, one morning Adrienne 
came. When the two friends had retired to Lucy’s room, Adrienne 
pressed her silently to her bosom, and some tears dropped from her 
eyes upon the poor blind girl’s face. In two words, the result of the 
inquiries made by Adrienne’s husband was this : Henry was no longer 
in Paris. Ill, and melancholy, he had gone to Rome in company with, 
two young artists. He lived there retired and sad, visiting habitu¬ 
ally only one foreign family, in which there was a very beautiful 
young lady! 

The first effect of this news was terrible on poor Lucy. She neither 
wept nor complained, but fell into a kind of stupor. At length a tor¬ 
rent of tears came to her relief, and then, being somewhat more calm, 
she desired to remain a short time alone This moment of solitude she 
passed in imploring God fervently to shed into her soul that holy re¬ 
signation which can only be found in Him. She rose from her knees> 
strengthened by her prayer. “ All is over,” said she to Adrienne ; 
“ we will never speak of him more.” Adrienne remained some days at 
the chateau to cheer her friend, whom at last she left calm, and ap¬ 
parently resigned. 

A week after, one day that Lucy was alone in her room, one of the 
maid-servants of the chateau came in, and throwing herself at the feet 
of her mistress, implored her to save her from the prosecutions of the 
Baron de Stacy. The poor orphan was astounded at this revelation. 
But she no sooner recovered the first shock, than she felt that a being 
capable ot such villany ought no longer to remain under the same roof 
with herself. Now or never was the time to take a decided step. Under 
pretence of concluding a pending bargain for the sale of some wood to 
the mayor of a neighbouring village, who was a wood-merchant, Lucy 
sent for this magistrate. _ He was a man half-gentleman, half-farmer, 
knowing, self-interested in business, but conscientious and resolute. 
He came immediately on receiving Lucy’s Invitation ; asked to inspect 
carefully the portion of wood in question; and then returned to break¬ 
fast—an operation which the worthy functionary always went through 
in a style that left tc the orphan full time to execute the vigorous mea¬ 
sure she meditated. Having disposed things properly, she sent to 
request her aunt to come to her apartment; and there, witfiout any 
circumlocution, she informed the good lady, that she had just discov¬ 
ered a circumstance, which did not allow of the Baron de Stacy re¬ 
maining any longer in the chateau, and that she required he should 
leave it instantly. 

Clorinda was at first thunderstruck; but soon recovering herself, 
exclaimed against such an order given on a first impulse, and which 
she did not hesitate to characterise as an unworthy insult. “ Madame,” 
replied Lucy with great coolness, “ I will submit to the direction of no 
one in my house. I insist upon it, that your relation quits it this day, 
for his presence is a disgrace.” Her aunt interrupted her with vehe¬ 
ment exclamations, and striking violently the table before her. “ Hear 
me,” said Lucy with perfect calmness: “ the mayor is in the next room. 
He is not aware yet of the real motive which made me send for him. 
Bo you choose to occasion a scandalous scene ? As you please. If I 
must have recourse to law in order to remain mistress of my own house, 
I will.” 

This provident precaution of Lucy drove her aunt to frenzy. Clo¬ 
rinda declared, that to turn her cousin out of doors was doing so to 
herself. “ My intention,” returned Lucy, “ was to dismiss from nay 
bouse the Baron de Stacy, and not my father’s sister; but if you con¬ 
sider yourself inseparable”- 

“Enough!” cried Clorinda with stifled rage; “I understand yon. 
Well, since you drive me to extremities, you shall find that I know how 
to take my revenge.” Two hours later, she had left the chateau with 
the baron. 

Once more free, Lucy dismissed a few servants on whom rested some 
suspicion, and then she Bent for Marie, and settled her with her hus¬ 
band at the chateau. Her mind began to recover some serenity, but 
this was not to last long. 

It was the most beautiful summer evening imaginable, when nature, 
all softness and peace, makes it a delicious thing to feel and to breathe. 
Lucy felt tempted to go down from her little terrace into the meadow 
below Presently she heard from the road, which passed hard by, a 
plaintive voice calling for help. It was a crippled beggar, who had 
fallen, and could not rise without assistance. Lucy’s kind heart was 
struck with pity, and she opened the little door that led to the road. 
At the same instant she was violently seized, and dragged away; a 
handkerchief was tied tight over her mouth; and she felt herself 
thrown into a carriage, which set off at full gallop. “ Fear nothing: 
no harm will be done you; but do not scream or stir.” After having 
uttered these words, those who bore her off remained silent, and Lucy’s 
repeated and urgent questions received no answer. Her terror and 
despair can be more easily imagined than described. 

After travelling several hours, the carriage stopped somewhere for 
the night. Our unfortunate heroine passed it on a chair, in the midst 
of incessant present terror, and of the most perplexing alarm for the 
future. Here, again, she turned to Him who is never invoked in vain; 
and she gathered courage and resignation from prayer. At break of 
day they set off again The jolting of the carriage made her sensible 
that they were following a cross-road, and when the postilion cracked 
his whip, the sound convinced her that they were in the midst of a 
wood. At last they came to the journey’s end, and the poor young 
lady was introduced into a room, where she found her aunt, who threw 
her arms round Lucy’s neck with, demonstrations of the most exagger¬ 
ated sensibility. Perfidious wretch! To Lucy's pressing questions, 
she answered that the first thing necessary was to take rest—explana¬ 
tions could coma a little later 

Lucy remained alone in the room, and having ascertained that she 
was so, and by touching all round the walls, that she had really shut 
herself in with perfect security, fell into a deep sleep, which recovered 
her from the moral and physicil fatigue she had undergone. After¬ 
wards, having refused to leave her room, dinner was brought to her. 
The following night passed calmly, and without any incident. Tha 
next morning, her aunt pressed her to cotne down into the garden. 
Lucy consented, from a vague presentiment that, later, it might be im¬ 
portant to know, as far as was possible, the details of the place that 
held her captive. Her aunt continued, as the day before, to pour out 
unceasing protestations of devotion and tenderness. Her part was to 
try and persuade her niece that, whatever might have been her former 
conduct, she was now her assured protectress. Lucy feigned to be¬ 
lieve it. 

Soon the baron came. A long and stormy conversation ensued be¬ 
tween him and the heiress On the one hand, there was the barefaced 
avowal of a fixed determination to attain his purpose at any cost; and, 
on the other, as firm a resolution not to give way, and the expression 
of the most unbounded contempt. The enraged baron went so far as to 
threaten Lucy with a scandalous lawsuit. “ Beware, madame,” cried 
he; “ there are means of proving that your father and mother were 
not united in lawful wedlock. Consent to be mine, and you will save 
your mother’s honour. I leave you a week to reflect ” 

Some days after this violent scene, Lucy was sadly walking in the 
garden towards evening, when suddenly she heard, on the other side 
of the wall which separated her from the surrounding country, an ani¬ 
mal running fast, and then a barking. It was Mountain, Henriot’s 
dog. She called his name. “Thank God,” cried the boy, “I have 
found you at last, misa!” It was the instinct of the dog that had led 
Henriot along her track. A plan of escape, to be executed the next 
evening, was quietly settled. Henriot was to hide himself in some 
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frmhM near the little gate of the garden, and writ for her. This onee 
•greed on, the orphan retired with a calm mind. , 

Next day before dawn she went down into the gulden, opened the 
little doori and ventured forth into the country beyond at all hatards 
After walking for about an hour, she heard loud shouts behind her . it 
was the voice of the baron. He pursue her—he catches her. Sud¬ 
denly barkinz is heard, then the sound of a struggle, then cries for 
Idpf It was ^fountain, which had seized the baron by the throat, and 
Brill hdd him tight. A cart coming that way, the wounded man was 
■Dlaced in it, and carried home senseless. As to Lucy, Henriot led her 
to awoodman-s cottage, where she found kind hospitality. With some 
difficulty a carriage was got, and a person on whom she could depend 
to drive her to the Chateau de Sens, which she at length reached in 

^Some weeks passed in undisturbed tranquillity. In the meantime. 
I_ C y learned that the wounds of the baron were less dangerous than 
Iiadbeen at first supposed, and that he was almost recovered. In fact, 
«ke soon had proof that he was still in existence, and that his evil na- 
tnre continued in full vigour. She received legal notice, requiring 
her to give np possessions to which she was not lawfully entitled, she 
only being a natural daughter, and having thus only title on M de 
Marne’s property to that portion allotted.by the law of France to ille¬ 
gitimate children. Lucy remembered perfectly having possessed among 
her papers the marriage certificate of her parents, drawn npin French 
and in English; but when she sought for it in the box which held all 
her family documents, it was not to be found. 

It does not enter into our plan to give the details of the lawsuit 
Suffice it to say, that Lucy lost it by the first judgment, and appealed 
to a superior court. Hot choosing, in the meantime, to inhabit the 
Chateau de Sens while it was in litigation, Lucy retired with Mane to 

board at a convent at X-. She had already passed several months 

there, when one day Marie ran into her room oppressed and breathless 
With emotion. “ Ah, mademoiselle, a gentleman—down stairs—come, 
come quick!” And she dragged her mistress along into a large par¬ 
lour, where the boarders received their visitors. A gentleman, in 
truth, was writing for Lucy. It was Henry Lisson. The tone in which 
he simply pronounced her name conveyed a whole justification. The 
two lovers had been victims of an infamons deception. _ First, several 
of their letters had been suppressed: then, it was cunningly contrived 
that notice should reach the sister of Mr. Lisson, through a channel 
she thought unexceptionable, that Lncy had given up Henry, and that 
her marriage with the Baron de Stacy was a settled thing. Henry 
Wrote several letters, which all remained unanswered. This silence he 
construed as a confirmation of that which his sister had heard, and, in 
despair, he set out for Italy. "When he returned to Paris, he learned 
by the public papers the issue of the lawsuit, which deprived Lucy of 
all her possessions, and instantly set off to come to her. “How that 
you are poor,” ended the young man, “ and that those considerations 
which stopped us formerly no longer exist, will you at length consent 
to make me the happiest of men After some hesitation, Lucy yielded, 
and arrangements were made for the marriage. 

In the meantime, the agent whom Lucy had sent to England to pro¬ 
cure a certificate of the marriage of her father and mother, returned 
With the properly authenticated documents. These being prodaced, 
obtained a verdict which reinstated Lucy in the fall and entire posses¬ 
sion of her property. Her every wish gratified, rich, beloved, at the 
moment of uniting herself for ever to the man of her choice, who would 
not envy such happiness as Lucy’s ? 

It was the very eve of the long wished for day. The evening slipped 
away in gentle converse. Henry was happy, but his movements be¬ 
trayed a certain agitation. It was growing late, and still he lingered: 
It seemed as if he did not know how to tear himself away from his be¬ 
trothed. At last he rose to go. There was something convulsive in 
the pressure of his hand, a strangeness in the tone with which he said 
farewell. Lucy felt seized by an indefinable anxiety: she could not 
sleep. Are there situations iu which God permits the soul to have a 
confused prescience of impending misiortnne ? 

Hext morning, about eight o’clock, a servant of the hotel in which 
HenTy lodged came to the convent, and broke to Lncy the news that his 
master was wounded. The preceding day, he had been publicly in¬ 
sulted, and furiously challenged, by the Baron de Stacy. A duel—how 
detestable are such encounters—had ensued. Lucy, almost frantie, 
flew with Marie to the hotel. The unfortunate young man was almost 
lifeless. At sight of his bride, he made a slight morion, uttered the 
name of Lucy, and expired! The miscreant De Stacy escaped. 

Sincere piety alone can pour balm into such wounds Lncy took re¬ 
fuge in her religious feelings, and by degrees recovered calm and peace. 
She made of her riches a patrimony for the poor, and her life is a con¬ 
tinual act of beneficence. 

• Such is a glimpse of a domestic tragedy which took place a few years 
ago in France. The whole particulars were exactly as they are here 
recorded. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

The lonely orphan hears a parent’s voice; 

Sad, childless mothers once again rejoice; 

And the long-parted wander side by side. 

“My dear Constance, how I wish you would 
wear a happier look,” said Mr. de Villerettohis wife 
as they sat together in their large dining-room, after 
dessert had been placed on the liable and the servants 
bad gone. “Your fixed melancholy unsettles me 
comDletelv.” 

“ I try in vain, Leon, to overcome it when you 
are with me, but I cannot forget how wretched my 
life has been since our terrible loss. I strive to be 
cheerful; but no sooner has the excitement passed 
away, than my memory begins again to conjure up 
visions of our child’s hapless fate, and—” 

She paused—large tears rolled down her still beau¬ 
tiful face, and her lip quivered. Her husband poured 
out ajjlass of wine, and held it to her. He, too, had 
suffered and mourned, but concealed it with an effort 
that became, at length, natural to him; and his 
strength was, after a while, of much comfort, as it 
enabled him to soothe his gentle wife, and sympa¬ 
thize in all that sorrow of which he partook, but 
smothered for her sake. 

“Ah, Constance! after seventeen years have pass¬ 
ed, it is time to think of giving up the indulgence of 
a grief like yours. You have been patient and un¬ 
complaining, my love; but your sad countenance is 
a sure index to what is busy at your heart, and our 
lost darling has in all probability gone to that home 
of rest which none would exchange for splendor or 
power. Is it not better to think so?” 

She pressed his hand and bent her head in token of 
assent, and he went on. 

“I wish, now, that you had accompanied your 
sister to'town, without waiting for me—she seemed 
almost wild to have you go! And I had but a few 
days’ business on the plantation—a settling of ac¬ 
counts with Raymond, and the loading of the 
schooner.” 

“ Yes, Ttion ami ,” said Madame de Villeret, look¬ 
ing fondly at him; “but I have vowed never to 
leave you while I live. Never have we been sepa¬ 
rated since our cruel bereavement, and Leocadie 
seemed reconciled to starting ■without me after a 
while. How earnestly she made me promise to 
hurry off when you were ready! And I thought 
her looking happier and gayer than when we left 
New Orleans, in spite of the disappointment I caused 
her. She would kiss me repeatedly, and smiled so 


brightly that I began to feel superstitious about it. 
What could she mean ?” 

“ That she loved you dearly, ma lonne ,” said Mr. 
de Villeret: “I am sure it is very natural. I always 
thought my Constance calculated to win all hearts, 
and, what is rare, to keep them. Ah, dearest! when 
I remember that at the age of sixteen you gave me 
this treasure,” and he took her hand and pressed it; 
“and through long years have bound me thus close 
to you, is it wonderful that I should be a lover 
still?” 

“ Flatterer!” said she, smiling sweetly; “ we are 
too old now to be so foolish. What would the world 
say to hear you rave thus ?” 

“Well—you shall be my world, Constance, and I 
need not fear it. But I see Raymond in the yard, 
and that reminds me of our to-morrow’s journey. 
Get ready, my love, and we will take a drive to the 
landing at our own leisure, without hurry or bustle— 
your two aversions. Au revoir. ’ ’ 

And Mr. de Villeret left the room to meet his inten- 
dant , while his wife proceeded to walk about the 
grounds and give orders for improvements and re- 
I pairs during her absence. 

“ Cut that hedge of cedar, Baptiste,” said she to 
the gardener; “ it wants trimming—-and plant more 
grass about these borders. Here and there it seems 
to grow less luxuriantly. That Grand-Duke Jessa¬ 
mine is beautiful! You must plant slips all along 
the walk, there, between those young lemon-trees: 
they will grow prettily together, and you had better 
make a clear circle around those japonicas.” ■ 

“ Oui, madame. II y en a beaucoup de rouges par 
ici. Madame ne les a pas. Ah! j’ai coupe sette ra- 
cineenfin!” and Baptiste leant upon his spade with 
a sigh of relief. “Mile. Calypo tell me have many 
geranium for next time she come. I make fifty lou- 
tures for her sence she gone way.” 

“I will tell her, Baptiste,” said his mistress. 
“ Now have my garden and conservatory in flourish¬ 
ing condition for my return. I shall not be long 
gone; and you know I want my bouquet every 
morning. I feel quite proud of the skill with which 
you make them—I saw none prettier in New Or¬ 
leans.” 

Baptiste was delighted, and bowed low; but a sad 
expression crossed his face as he watched Madame 
de Villeret glide away to a beautiful magnolia at 
some distance from where she had been standing, 
and lean pensively against it. In former days this 
had been a favorite spot of her little Zeline’s, and 
here she would carry her play-things and rest under 
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its deep shade, or roll about merrily in the thick 
grass, while her parents watched her with fond de¬ 
light. A few yards’ distant stood a small summer¬ 
house covered with vines, that had been erected for 
this beloved one, in which to carry on her sports 
were the mornings too warm for the open air; and poor 
Madame de Villeret had begged her husband to leave 
it there as a memorial of her former happiness. It 
had been renewed; but to the eye it was the same 
spot, consecrated by the remembrance of 'one still 
deeply mourned, and the mother sat down on one of 
the rustic seats within to sigh bitterly over her lost 
treasure. How well she could see again that fight 
graceful form bounding .to meet her! how plainly 
came the merry laugh of childhood back to her ear! 
how she listened for the young voice that had been 
to her music sweet as a seraph’s choir! Heavy 
grew her heart, and fast fell her tears! She would 
not often visit this hallowed place; but whenever 
preparing to leave home for any time, she came to 
bid it adieu and weep anew over the quenched lamp 
of her earthly bliss, and the utter hopelessness of re¬ 
newing its brightness. 

The next day she set off with her husband, taking 
this short voyage once more to gratify her sister’s 
urgent request, little knowing how earnestly and 
anxiously they were expected. 

Madame Castellan had called at Mrs. Ashton’s on 
her arrival in town, and under some pretext Lina 
was sent for. No sooner did she make her appear¬ 
ance than she heard a loud cry, and felt herself 
locked in a close embrace. A strange voice ex¬ 
claimed, 

“Ah, c’est ella! my little Zeline! my lost one 
found!” 

Lina grew pale and staggered back, but Mr. Cas¬ 
tellan caught her in his arms. She had swooned, 
and lay with her beautiful face like marble, and her 
eyes closed. Her head rested on his shoulder, and 
he bore her to the window with much tenderness 
and emotion. 

“Give her air, Mrs. Ashton—give her air, for 
God’s sake! Oh, mother, how rash you were! 
Poor mother 1 I ought not to reproach you,” he said, 
as she bent over the insensible girl, and the warm 
tears fell like rain upon her cold cheek. “ Sprinkle 
water in her face!” 

“Gofor Dr. Lewis!” cried Mrs. Ashton,alarm¬ 
ed. “Lizzy —can those salts have any strength? 
How long she remains senseless! Call Marguerite 
—quick! she may be of use.” 

And the whole house seemed in motion as bell 
after bell sounded, and fresh restoratives were 
brought. Marguerite had her carried into Lizzy’s 
room and laid upon a couch, hoping the change 
would be beneficial; but still the soft eyes refused 
to open, and the cold lips returned not the kisses 
poor Mrs. Castellan pressed upon them. Lizzy 
stood by, too much frightened to be longer of any 
use. She wrung her hands in speechless agony,_and 
Marguerite begged them to stand farther off and not 
crowd around the couch, as she continued to fan 
Lina and apply restoratives until there seemed re¬ 


turning life in the slight parting of the lips so firmly 
compressed. 

Dr. Lewis came in an incredibly short time afler 
he had been sent for, and opened a vein in the round 
fair arm. He waited for Lina’s first heavy sigh be¬ 
fore he spoke, and turned to Mrs. Asfiton. 

“You have been too sudden, madam—I warned 
Lizzy of this last week! This poor girl’s nerves are 
dreadfully shattered. Ah! her eyes open at last! 
Lina,” continued the Doctor, in a gentle voice, 
“Lina—what is it now?” 

She looked around and caught sight of Mrs. Cas- 
teHan. 

Raising herself up, she gave a low cry of joy. 
“ What was it—tell me ? Lizzy—who called me by 
another name just now?” 

The Doctor placed her head upon the pillow once 
more, and held her hand in his. 

“Lina,” said he, firmly, “compose yourself as 
you can, if you will exert your strength of mind, 
and listen to me. That lady is Madame Castellan- 
keep quiet, now—your own aunt, my child. Your 
mother—” 

A wild scream burst from her lips. 

“My mother! have I a mother? God of mercy! 
—a mother?” 

“And your father lives, Lina,” said her kind 
friend, deeply affected, while the others stood in 
tears around her. “ You shall see them, my good, 
gentle girl—keep calm for their sakes; poor child!” 
but her strength seemed going fast, and her eyes 
closed again. 

. “ Leave her alone with Lizzy and me: I will send 
for you as soon as she can bear to see you; but now 
the sight of Mrs. Castellan seems to affect her too 
strongly.” 

They obeyed him; and Lizzy, resuming her ener¬ 
gy, knelt beside the couch and called her softly. 
Lina heard her and smiled. She appeared relieved 
to find herself alone with those two, and she held 
out her hand to her old friend, motioning him to be 
seated. 

“ Now, Lizzy,” said she. “ tell me all—how this 
came about? You, dearest, are the one to whom I 
owe this happiness unspeakable, and from your lips 
I must hear it. I can bear it. Doctor—feel my pulse 
now, and stay with me while I listen to Lizzy.” 

It was soon told; and Lina’s composure was won¬ 
derful, indeed. Many were the tears that rolled over 
her cheeks; but they proved an outlet for her emo¬ 
tions, and no one sought to check them. Folding 
her arms around Lizzy and drawing her closely to 
her, she murmured, in a broken voice— 

“ And my mother—where is she? My poor, sor¬ 
rowing parents!” 

“ They will soon be here, my darling one—you 
will, ere long, be folded to their joyful hearts. Dear 
Lina! what happiness for them after so many years 
of anguish! 

The Doctor rose, and beckoning to Lizzy they left 
the room, and sent Madame Castellan to her newly- 
found niece. 

How sweet her warm kisses felt to Lina—how 
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like the softest music were her endearing words! allied to persons of such high respectability as the 
And long after, when her kind and handsome cousin Castellans, and expatiated feelingly on the excellent 
went in to claim a welcome, he found his mother name she could now assume. It afforded him infinite 
holding her arms around the recovered treasure as gratification to be allowed thus to participate in the 
though afraid to lose it, while Lina’s head lay child- happiness of one so deserving; and he ended by an- 
like upon her bosom, her large eyes fixed with a joyful nouncing his intention, and that of his beloved part- 
expression upon her gentle face. ner, to pay her the attention due to her and the 

“Here is your cousin Alphonse, my dear child,” parents who were coming to claim her. . 
said her aunt, placing her hand in his. “ Is she not It was a tiresome speech, but Lina acknowledged 
beautiful, my son?” it gracefully; and the family separated when Serena 

Lina blushed as the young man bent down and and her eloquent husband took their leave, 
kissed her with much affection, but she returned the At an early hour the next morning Lina’s door was 
pressure of his hand with a smile of happiness and a opened, and her cousins came in full of affectionate 
look eloquent of her awakened emotions. joy to greet her. How her heart bounded, as she 

“Alphonse must go home, and bring your uncle found herself thus embraced by her own kindred, 
and cousins How rejoiced they will be—and how “I am Leocadie, dear Lina; and here is Calypso,” 
they will love you, my sweet one! Leocadie and said a dark-haired, dark-eyed girl, with a soft voice. 
Calypso, who are of your own age pretty much—” “ Here is little Cora, too, as glad as we are to see her 

“ And how old am I, my kind, darling aunt ?” cried dear cousin. Mamma and papa will soon be here— 
Lina. we could not wait for them. Ah, what joy for us 

“ JPauvre petite /” said Madame Castellan, her all!—for my Aunt Constance! Do not weep, ma, 
eyes filling with tears. “You are twenty-two years bonne —this is no time for tears.” 
old—just Alphonse’s age, precisely. It is seventeen “ But you must let me shed tears of joy,” said 
years how, my child, since we lost you!” and burst- Lina, smiling through them. “ They are so free of 
ing into tears, she once more folded her in a fond bitterness! My head is dizzy with this unexpected 
embrace. “My poor Constance little dreams of happiness. And when will my—■?” Her voice faltered 
this! And you are so much like her, too! Al- —she could not say that word without emotion, 
phonse told me of it when he saw you one night, but “ Your mother will be here to-morrow,” replied 
we never mentioned it—we had sought you so long Calypso, caressing her tenderly: “the sweetest 
and hopelessly!” mother in the world, next to mine, Lina; andbeau- 

Doctor Lewis forbade any additional agitation that tifulasyou are, my darling! You have her large 
day, and Mr. de Villeret alone was sent for. He eyes—such mischievous orbs! There ought to be a 
came quickly; and the once lonely Lina found her- police instituted for incendiaries of your stamp: you 
selftoanotherof her relatives an object of eager in- bum hearts and steal them—a dreadful business! 
terest and touching affection. Her aunt remained Alphonse raves over your melting glances, (in a 
with her until a late hour at night, and accepted Mrs. cousinly way, of course,) and intends that all his 
Ashton’s invitation to come with the entire family young men acquaintance shall die of envy when he 
and pass the ensuing day with Lina. Nothing could parades you about from one place to another.” 
have been more gratifying to her than the feelings of “Do come and stop this giddy girl’s tongue, 
gratitude evinced by Mr. and Madame Castellan to Lizzy,” said Lina, as her friend’s head was seen at 
the protectors of their young relation; and once more the door. “ I never knew such a rattle-brain in my 
she acknowledged Lina’s generous scruples in re- life! She has convicted me already of two crimes 
framing from any mention of her bitter trials in those —arson and robbery—and announces an intention on 
long and weary years. At night she assembled all her brother’s part, to commit murder by the whole- 
the members of her household in the parlor, and sale.” 

there offered her congratulations to the deserving “Ah, Lizzy!” exclaimed Calypso, embracing her, 
object of the present rejoicing; kissing her repeated- “what a nice, sweet creature she is. Leocadie and 
■ ly, and thanking her for the patience and kindness I have another sister. We are so proud of our tante's 
with which she had borne hard words and ill treat- Zeline!” 

ment. Lina seemed another creature, in fact: so full of 

Mr. Ashton folded her in his arms, and Maria and playfulness—so unrestrained in her gayety, that her 
Serena expressed a share in her present joy. Lizzy old protectors watched her with pleased surprise, 
stood by, radiantly happy, and Lina wept silently at At breakfast, Mr. Ashton declared that she had tasted 
this unexpected tribute to her excellence, receiving his julep; “for,” said he, “I’m sure I never saw. 
all these demonstrations in her own simple way; Lina in such spirits. "Why you will have to tame 
. shaking hands with the servants, who had also come her down, Mademoiselle. She has lost her old 
in to offer their good wishes, and replying gratefully thoughtfulness, at length, and I’m glad of it. Such 
to the murmured voices that prayed a blessing on her young things as she should not be too quiet.”. 
with her heart full of tenderness to all. They went into the parlor, and gathered around 

Mr. Denton shook hands with her, and mentioned Lina once more, when footsteps upon the stairs were 
his delight that so pleasant an occurrence had taken heard. She rose, expecting to meet her aunt and 
place in the family of his dear Serena. He descanted uncle; but Leocadie sprung forward to detain her 
somewhat lengthily upon the advantages of being as a lady entered the room, leaning on the arm of a 
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“ Ah, Madame!” exclaimed Lina’s aunt, “ how 
can you suppose so ? But here they come to tell 
you of your injustice to them. Dear Constance 
continued she, approaching her, “ let me once more 
wish you joy—and you, Leon ! How deeply I feel 
your happiness!” 

She spoke in French; and her soft expression 
sounded so musically to Mrs. Ashton’s ear, that she 
almost forgot to greet her sister. 

She could not but feel touched by their grateful 
thanks for her care of their poor Lina during so 
many years—her kindness in allowing her the bene¬ 
fits of an education, too! What would have been 
the fate of their lost one, but for her benevolent in- 
“ No, my sweet one—not all,” said Madame de I dutgence ? 

Villeret, with tearful eyes. “ I must hear it from What, indeed, but for Lizzy’s strong love of jus- 
your own bright lips, my Lina—my little Zeline! tice, and the help she gave her little nurse ? Mrs. 
Tell us, now, where you have passed your life, and Ashton once more remembered with a pang that she 
how—and whether you remember more than I heard had been a protectress, but Lina had been a bonds- 
from Alphonse ? I tried to listen well; but was too woman, indeed. 

wild with delight to hear that my lest one was “And where is Lizzy?” cried Lina. “I must go 
found l” and look for her! for my best—my earliest friend, 

And she once more went over the particulars of mother! You will love her so dearly! every one 
her singular history; and her mother and father [ loves Lizzy—but none as well as I do. None have 
wept over the trials of their only child. As she con- a right to cherish her so tenderly—to remember at 
eluded her voice trembled, and she laid her hands on each moment past kindnesses and present favors—to 
theirs. exclaim thou faithful friend!” 

“ Often, mother, have I dreamed of vou and my And Mrs. Ashton’s eyes glistened as the enthusi- 
father—often have I seen you in my troubled sleep, astic girl heaped praises on her child—praises so 
and waked to find your caresses a dream, indeed! well deserved! 

Always, at such times, I was a little ehild, and you “ You will find an old acquaintance in my husband, 

stood before me with outstretched arms, to which I Mr. de Villeret,” said she, as they proceeded to the 
would spring—and awake! library, where the entire household had assembled 

“And have I not a beautiful home, father? will with their guests -to wait for Lina. “ He will tell 
you not show me where my early footsteps roamed you how he chased you once; and how bitterly he 
amid orange-groves and fair, sweet flowers ? where was disappointed in not finding out your name on the 
once, led by your tender hands, I walked in blissful evening of Mrs. Butler’s lecture. We had only 
ignorance of these long, weary years—or nestled lov- Madame’s handkerchief and her initials wherewith 
ingly in my mother’s arms beneath some tree’s deep to gratify our curiosity.” 

shade, and knew you both, and called you by your Mr. Ashton rose to meet them: he welcomed 
names? Oh, mother! mother!” cried Lina, throw- them with his usual kindness on this occasion, and 
ing herself upon' that faithful bosom, and clasping presented his daughters. Lizzy was warmly re- 
her tightly in a wild embrace, “to think that I ceived as the favorite of their darling; but all were 
should have lived till now, without ever seeing the pleased with the interesting pair, whose appearance 
one who gave me birth!” so struck them when at the north. Serena declared 

• • • - • • • that she would write a novel some day or other, 

“ My sister arrived unexpectedly, and I brought when Robert had business enough to call him away 
her here as soon as I had told her all about the por- from home. It would help to kill time during his 
trait and Lina. Ah, my dear Madame Ashtone, it absence. 

was a dreadful scene! I would not witness it again, “ But I trust.” said he, gravely, “ that my beloved 
I assure you. And poor Leon! he was wild with Serena has no idea of becoming tired of my presence 
happiness—but so alarmed for Constance. She faint in our happy home. Surely the wish was not father 
three time—and I was almost afraid to bring her to the thought in this case?” 
here, but she would not wait feat I should send to “ Not at all, my dear—indeed, they were no rela- 
you. Et puis —Lina is so sweet—so beautiful—so tions to one another. I merely resumed an old idea 
good!” of mine about Lina’s history, that I gave expression 

And Mrs. Castellan pressed the hand extended to to when we were in Philadelphia.” 
her with such heartfelt gratitude. “ I do wish,” whispered Maria, “ that Mr. Denton 

“But you will not leave us to-day?” said Mrs. would not strain at so many gnats, and swallow so 
Ashton, persuasively. “Keep your promise to me, many camels, Rena. I declare the effort he made 
and let us pass it together as one" family. Madame just now was fearful.” 

de Villeret will not look upon us as strangers, 1 Mrs. Ashton dreaded a quarrel, but Lizzy stop- 
hope?” pedit. 
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gentleman, who Mrs. Ashton instantly recognized as 
the one she had seen at the Astor House. 

“ My Aunt Constance! my uncle!” cried Calypso, 
but Lina had guessed it at a glance, and was locked 
in her mother’s arms with a scream of joy that 
thrilled the hearts of the hearers. 

Madame de Villeret sat with her arm around her 
daughter, and, on the other side, her father clasped 
her hand with a proud and happy look. Lina turned 
from one to the other, gazing fondly on them and 
smiling and weeping by turns. 

“And you know all my sad story, dearest mother ? 
Did my aunt tell you all?” 




“ Mother,” said she, “ we want one more to share 
in our joy to-day. Poor Miss Folderol—she deserves 
to be sent for!” 

“Indeed she does,” said Mr. Ashton, smiling. 

“ Eveline, my love, despatch some one for the little 
soul, and let her dine with us. She will rejoice 
heartily over our Lina’s happiness.” 

“Nay, let me go with Leocadie and Calypso. 
Marianne and Cora will be glad to have a romp in 
the grass at Gretna, and we invite them accordingly. 
Come, Maria—do n’t be lazy: you have paid Miss 
Folderol but one visit since she left us, while Lina 
and I have been unceasing in our attentions.” 

And Lina was left with her parents and aunt the 
rest of the morning. Poor Mrs. Daily’s fete was 
again deplored; and she was glad to find that it was 
really her mother whose memory had been cherished 
to the hour of the kind old lady’s death. How happy 
she would have been to see this day—and how grate¬ 
ful were the tears Madame de Villeret shed over the 
excellent creature that had made her child inde¬ 
pendent. 

“ Ah, mother! God is so good—so merciful!” said 
Lina, raising her eyes to heaven. “All this time He 
• was thinking of us, when we in our weakness were 
wondering why we were afflicted.” 

Miss Folderol was indeed delighted, and rushed in 
Lina’s arms. 

“How charming it is, my dear Lina—how roman¬ 
tic ! I declare I am positively crazy over your good 
fortune. And this is your mamma—and this your 
papa? I am proud to know them. Tou remind me 
of Elizabeth Amelia, my dear. She had been away 
from her mother for six weeks, and when she re¬ 
turned she could >not speak for emotion. She told 
me afterward—‘ Dora,’ said she, * I never felt so in 
my life,’ said she: ‘ I thought I would burst,’ said 
she, £ with joy,’ said she. ‘ And,’ said I, * darling,’ 
said I, ‘ it’s perfectly natural!’ And so it was, Lina. 
I perfectly understand your feelings—perfectly—per¬ 
fectly!” 

In the evening, Lina went with her mother to take 
her place among her own kindred. It was hard to 
part with Lizzy; but, to follow her parents! she 
dared not think so, and they would see one another 
so often, too—every day, indeed. 

As soon as it was generally known that Madame 
de Villeret had recovered her lost daughter, visitors 
crowded the house to congratulate her, and call for 
Lina, whose beauty and grace became almost a pro¬ 
verb. All that wealth could give was lavished on 
her—her presence was sought at all the brilliant and 
gay assemblages from which, as Lina Franklin, she 
would have been excluded, and she soon tired of 
them. But her father seemed so proud—her mother 
so joyful at seeing her thus admired, and she was too 
willing to give them pleasure not to accept all the 
invitations'that came. 

Dr. and Mrs. Lewis were among her favorites, of 
course, and at all times she was ready to go to them. 
Mrs. Ashton gave a magnificent ball in her honor— 
so did Serena, who considered it as ample reparation 
for nast errors. And Lewis and Alphonse invari¬ 


ably quarreled over their right to the second dance, 
as Mrs. Castellan insisted that her son should yield 
the first to some one else, and Lewis of course must 
then claim Lizzy. Lina declared herself a victim to 
cousinly love and friendship, deciding the case by 
making them draw lots. 

“ I am waiting for Edgar to return, my dear,” said 
Mrs. Lewis, “ to make you queen of my ball. He 
once made me promise that I would get up some of 
those beautiful tableaux i or him,-but he gave it up, 
he said. I think he was disappointed about some¬ 
thing he had anticipated, for I often asked him to let 
me keep my promise. He seemed sad on the sub¬ 
ject, and so I let it drop. His sister is much better, 
and he will be here very soon I trust. He takes so 
much interest in you, Lina, that he will be one of 
the happy ones at your fortunate discovery of your 
parents.” 

She blushed deeply and her heart beat quickly. 
He would soon be here, and then—. How often in 
all her happiness had the thought of Edgar filled her 
mind. In all her obscurity, her lowliness, he had 
not despised her, he had loved her above all earthly 
things and sought to make her his wife. Ah! how 
nobly he had loved her! And now how that poor 
captive heart, from its prison of might and right, 
bounded to meet his! Lizzy had forbidden any one 
to apprize him of all that had occurred during his 
absence, and he was in such a remote inland place 
j that the news did not reach him from any other chan¬ 
nel. But she allowed Lewis to hasten him back for 
her wedding, which was to take place on his re¬ 
turn. 

“ Lina,” said Lewis one day as he sat in Madame 
de Villeret’s boudoir, “ you never told me whether 
you conquered that particular passage in Toujours. 
I was to have heard it the next day, but that misera¬ 
ble Alphonse put an end to it by making you faint. 
Alphonse, you are a marplot, sir.” 

“ Treve,” said Leocadie, “ you two are forever 
disputing. Look how Lina blushes, aunt! Take 
care there, Lizzy, you should not permit to Mr. Villars 
to make your friend's cheek bum. He has not a right 
to do so.” 

“ But some one else may have the right, ma’am- 
selle,” said he archly. “ Ask Lina yourself what 
there was in a certain piece of music to make her 
blush so ? and you will see that your words will pro¬ 
duce the same effect.” 

11 Je crois lien’.” said Leocadie, laughing. “It 
refers to the same thing—no matter who questions 
her.” 

“What do they say, my child?” said Madame de 
Villeret, fondly passing her hand over Lina’s hair. 
“ What agitates my own Zeline ? Ah, Mr. Villars! 
I will not have you tease her. I must make Lizzy 
punish you for your mischievous ways.” 

“And so I will, dear madam,” said she, rising. 
“He shall not remain here any longer, and I will 
scold him properly on my way home depend upon 



like to be behind you, Villars, and hear that verb con- 
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jugated that we used to learn at school. It "was 
wonderfully tiresome then, but we all seem to like it 
now.” 

“ Qv.il verbe?” said her mother, innocently, look¬ 
ing up. 

u Jaime—tv crimes , etc. etc.,” answered he, 
laughing; but Lizzy had gone and he cried out, 
“ Vanquished at last.” 

“And here is my father!” said Lina, as she rose 
to meet him. He cast his arms around her and kissed 
her repeatedly. 

“ And here is my bright blossom—my sunshine!” 
said he. “How beautiful the world is now, Cpn- 
stance; how pleasant is life to us now since we have 
regained our long lost treasure!” 

“ You will all conspire to ruin that meek-looking 
creature, uncle,” said his nephew, pointing to Lina. 
“ Not only do you endow her with every quality 
under the sun, but seek to persuade her that she has 
the ‘ ditrisum imperivm cum Jove ,’ and makes 
night and day by her ambrosial nods. Come with 
me, vain maiden, and let me teach you a new step 
for your next appearance. Only promise that you 
will dance with me the first time. I have been good 
long enough in that matter, and will have my way 
once in awhile.” 

“Did you order the finest bouquet in the city for 
me then,” said she, “for if you did not, I wont pro¬ 
mise. I want to show off my gold porte bouquet 
that my uncle gave me yesterday, and I must have 
something par excellence. Do n’t you know that we 
hear D-in Lucia to-night?” 

And when they entered their box at the opera, a 
murmur of admiration greeted Lina as she threw off 
her white silk opera-cloak and hung it behind her. 
Her cousins were both remarkably pretty, and as 
they sat together with Madame deVilleret, a more 
charming group had never been seen. 

“She is bewitehingly lovely,” said young Denton 
to his. brother, as Lina’s bright, happy countenance 
turned toward them. 

“And confoundedly rich,” said a young man who 
stood near. “ Look at the diamond bracelet on her 
arm, Denton! She has but the one ornament about 
her, yet how well it suits her loveliness. He’s a 
deuced lucky dog that cousin of hers, already en¬ 
gaged to her they say.” 

“I should not be surprised,” said Mr. Denton; 
“ he is very attentive, and Miss Ashton looks upon it 
as a probable match. I think it both proper and ad¬ 
visable that connections of such high respectability 
should be formed between people like the Castellans 
and the De Villerets. It keeps up their standing, and 
moreover, preserves and secures the wealth to the 
family. It is a pity to have it pass into the hands of 
strangers who might, perhaps, spend it carelessly, 
without ever being thankful to those who toiled 
for it.” 

“ It is easy to see that he is no Southerner, with 
his narrow ideas,” whispered his brother, who was 
really one. i‘ Suppose now that I. were to offer 
myself to Mademoiselle de Villeret and be accepted, 
Robert?” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

And my soul, like some sweet bird 
Whose song at summer eve is heard, 

When the breeze, so lightly stirred. 

Leaves the branch unbent— 

Sits and all triumphant sings, 

Folding up her brooding wings, 

And gazing out on earthly things 
With a calm content. 

Lina was at Mrs. Ashton’s a few days after the 
events mentioned in our last chapter, and sat with 
Lizzy in that same room wherein so many weary 
hours had been passed—the old nursery. It had been 
fitted up with much elegance for a pleasant resort, 
not only for the family but for visitors, and the two 
friends were conversing in low, affectionate tones 
that seemed to affect them deeply. 

“And you will, not tell me, Lina! you will not 
assure me that he need never fear a repulse! How 
unkind!” 

“My dear Lizzy, be reasonable,” said Lina, with 
a changing cheek. “Wait until he comes before 
you insist upon my decision. He may have found 
some one to please him better where he is, for he 
certainly has given me no reason to suppose that he 
wished to continue the correspondence.” 

Lina was piqued—Edgar had been silent when his 
sympathy in her happiness would have been so wel¬ 
come! And Lizzy’s eye sparkled as she hastened 
to restore him. to favor. It was her fault entirely—no 
one else’s. Lewis had been quite vexed with her, 
too, about it.” 

“I declare, Lina, you ought to be ashamed of 
yourself. You will not even let me peep into your 
heart when mine is all open to you. Have some 
mercy on my prophetic skill, for I do not wish it 
despised. You knowl told you thaf your time would 
come, and come it must.” 

“Be quiet, Lizzy, and wait patiently. Remember 
what I told you that night at Greenvale.” And 
Lina smiled in spite of herself. As much as she 
loved Lizzy, she had not thought of baring her 
heart even to her. The deep affection existing be¬ 
tween herself and Edgar was so sacred that she 
shrank from making it a subject of confidence where 
she felt ever so full of trust—she treasured each look 
and word—mourned each pang he had suffered, and 
waited for his coming after the chains had burst that 
bound her to her generous resolution, until she was 
sick with hope deferred. But Lizzy’s confession 
had explained all, and evading her scrutiny, parrying 
her badinage, she left her to seek Mrs. Ashton, who 
had not yet made her appearance,-her eyes sparkling 
with the tears of happiness that filled them at the 
thought of seeing him again—the object of her pure 
and unselfish devotion. 

She was gladly welcomed and sat down in the 
store-room, where Mrs. Ashton was superintending 
some domestic arrangements and holding a colloquy 
with Marguerite. 

“I miss you wofully, Lina,” said she. “Mari¬ 
anne does nothing but cry with her new governess, 
and I have no one as clever as you to help me about 
housekeeping. Maria, as you know, is utterly use¬ 
less, and Lizzy is of course occupied with Lewis. 
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I am a complete victim to my household gods, and self? 
•worn out with keeping accounts and giving orders. 

If it were not that my nature is so self-sacrificing I 
think I should sink under it—but that’s the way, I 
go on, giving up every thing for others. Andrew was 
home from school last night and wanted very much 
to see you, but I could not spare him, Lina. I pro¬ 
mised to send for you the next holyday he has al¬ 
lowed him.” 

“ Do so,” said Lina, warmly; “ I regret that you 
did not let me know it yesterday, for I could have 
driven round in spite of the rain. You know I am 
fire and water proof, although my .dear mother trem¬ 
bles if the wind blow too roughly on me. She thinks 
I am made of gossamer.” 

“ Ah! your poor mother’s anxiety is very natural, 

Lina, and I hope you take care of yourself for her 
sake. I’m sure nothing but my affection for my 
family causes me to be so prudent. When I-was a 
voting girl I was so careless! How is your aunt to¬ 
day?” 

“Very well, thank you. I expected to meet her 
here this morning, for she promised to call for me 
as she went by on her return from shopping. She 
is looking for dresses for Leocadie and Calypso, 
who^iave of course accepted Mrs. Lewis’ invitation 
for Thursday. You willbe there, will you not ?” 

“ If Mr. Ashton will not go without me, as I so 
often beg him to do,” said Mrs. Ashton, with the air 
of a martyr. “I am sorry Mrs. Lewis could not 
wait for her nephew, but she says she is tired of 
postponing her party, and as there is nothing to de¬ 
tain him any longer, she is somewhat annoyed at his 
continued absence. She suspects him of having 
fallen in love where he is, and for the sake of some 
obscure Omphale dallies in that out of the way place, 
neglecting his business.” 

Lina turned away, her cheek crimsoning, and her 
eye flashing; but whether she was indignant at Mrs. 
Lewis or Mr. Hyde we had no time to ascertain, as 
Smith came in to say that a gentleman up stairs 
wished to see her. 

She bade Mrs. Ashton good morning, saying she 
expected that it was Alphonse—and went slowly up 
the steps to the new sitting room.. On opening the 
door, she saw a gentleman standing at the wind®w^| 
but the rustling of her silk-dress attracted his&tfefe 
tion, and he turned around. It was Edgar! He sprang 
forward to meet her with an exclamation of joyful 
surprise; and bursting into tears, she sunk on a chair, 
covering her face with her hands. 

He had called a few moments after Lina left the 
room, and Lizzy welcomed him with delight. 

“ My dear Edgar! when did you arrive ?” 

“ This morning, Lizzy, and leaving Lewis to assist 
my aunt in her many wants at present, I came to see 
you. How glad I am to get back again! Are you 
all well? I inquired, of .course, from Lewis, but 
must know from your own lips. Your sister, too, is 
quite strong again—and your mother restored to her 
usual spirits, I suppose ?” 

“ Quite so—and what have you to say for your- 


Is Miss Hyde’s health re-established ? What 
kept you so ? Have you heard all the news yet ?” 

“No, Lewis sent me here, he said, to learn the 
most interesting part. He only mentioned a few 
items, not particularly interesting. Is not this the 
former nursery? How is Miss—Miss Franklin? Is 
she here?” 

“No, she has left us,” said Lizzy, with wicked 
gravity. 

“ Left you!” he exclamed, in much agitation. “ I 
understood from Lewis that she was still in town.” 

“ And so she is, but not with us. She has a much 
better situation now, and is the happiest creature in 
the world.” 

His brow grew dark. She could be happy, then, 
while he was away, pining to see her. Wicked 
Lizzy, to torture him thus! How could you be so 
cruel? 

“ And has your exemplary friendship been broken 
off by Ais happy change ?” asked he, bitterly 
“ Broken off!” cried she, with an air of innocent 
surprise. “The man’s mad! Lina is still the dearest 
friend I have in the world!” 

“And Lewis?” said he, sternly. 

“ Is more than a friend, Mr. Hyde,” said she, 
blushing. “ But there is a young lady in the house 
now, one of the family to whom Lina at present be¬ 
longs, that will give you news of her.” 

She rang the bell. “ Smith, ask Miss Zeline to 
come here. Say a gentleman wishes to see her. She 
is with your mistress down stairs.” 

“You are very kind,” he said, after awhile; “ but 
I would rather not see a stranger just now, Lizzy. I 
do not feel like—” 

He looked up, and she was gone. With a gesture 
of impatience he went to the window, but soon a light 
step was heard, and he turned to see his own—his 
beautiful Lina! 

“Lina!” he cried, taking her hand, and gazing on 
her agitated countenance, “ you will not reject me 
again! Oh! that I could tell you of my happiness in 
seeing you once more—in being allowed to assure you 
of my unalterable love! To meet you here alone, 
and ask, if, indeed, you can continue unmoved by my 
entreaties—if you will not at length consent to be 
mine ?” 

His heart beat violently, and a thrill of joy passed 
over it as those dark, eloquent eyes were lifted to 
his, full of tenderness and gratitude, and the soft hand 
was not withdrawn. He raised it to his lips, and 
still it remained a willing prisoner, that tiny hand all 
closed within his own; and he felt that there wanted 
but a word in her sweet tones to complete his rap¬ 
ture. He had conquered by his constancy—she 
yielded to the strength of his affection! And he be¬ 
sought her to speak to him and acknowledge it. 

“ What can I say, Edgar,” said she, with a beau¬ 
tiful blush, “ but that I am proud to give you the 
hand you sought when Lina was friendless and un¬ 
known. That beyond all things here below, I prize 
that love you nobly avowed in all my obscurity, and 
once more, but with a heart lightened of all its sor¬ 
rows, acknowledge its earnest return. No longer the 
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nameless orphan that would have died rather than 
bring a shade upon your fair name by uniting her 
destiny with yours, but the happy child of living 
parents who will-” 

“ You, Lina!” heexclaimed. “Haveyou, indeed, 
found kindred, my precious one—my gentle dove!” 

“And have you again come to me, Edgar, think¬ 
ing me still the poor Lina Franklin of yore ? Ever 
generous and kind!” continued she, with moistened 
eyes, “has no one told you, then, of my blessed 
change? That 1 have, indeed, a mother, the gentlest, 
most perfect of women—a father, whose high and 
noble qualities have made me think of yours a thou¬ 
sand times since the sunshine of their love has bright¬ 
ened my existence!” 

He pressed her hand—he could not speak, and she 
looked at him with an expression of almost reverence 
as a tear fell from her cheek upon the very ring he 
had lost in his emotion when she had begged him to 
leave and forget her! It sparkled like a jev£ on the 
chased gold, and he kissed it off. And she told him 
her story in her clear voice, beginning from her 
adoption by Margaret Deneker, and ending with the 
present hour, when all the past was forgotten—when 
even her lowliness she could not regret, now that 
she was able to return openly the love he gave her, 
and proudly remember how long it had been hers— 
how faithfully he had clung to her through all! 

And still he held the white hand—still they sat 
side by side as though the world held but those two 
in its wide space. How many words they said—how 
many vows they breathed, we would not—we could 
not tell. To them they seemed but half enough—to 
them the time seemed as a minute-^-but— 

Two hours after Lizzy and Lewis stood at the 
door, and the lovers looked up—the one proud and 
full of manly joy—the other a timid, blushing thing, 
that needed his support to rise and meet those two 
so sympathizing, and so anxious to express their 
content at the explanation that had taken place. 

And now they learned, for the first time, how they 
had loved and struggled with that love; the devo¬ 
tion of the one—the self-sacrifice of the other, when 
none had dreamed how much they suffered and 
concealed. Lizzy could have been angry with 
Lina, but remembered how much wiser she had been 
to lock the secret within her own bosom—and she 
threw her arms around her with a gush of tears that 
were from the depths of her joyful and unselfish 
heart. 

Smith came in to announce the carriage, and Lina 
descended the stairs with a buoyant step. Edgar 
sprang in after her, needing no second invitation from 
Madame Castellan, who was on the back seat; and 
Lewis called out, “ Good bye, Lina! we shall have 
two editions of toujours perdrix in lieu of one. And 
pray attend to the fourth page of that piece I ad¬ 
mired so much!” 

“Did Villarstell you of our race after Madame 
Castellan the day on which Miss Ashton was so ill ?” 
asked Mr. Hyde, as they rolled along the streets—or 
rather jolted, for there is no such luxury as rolling, 
for wheels, in New Orleans. Let any one wishing 


violent exercise, try a drive from the upper part of 
the city to the rail-road depot! 

“ But Lina forgot that she was not on the shell- 
road, and fancied the motion delightful. Moreover, 
Mrs. Castellan’s low carriage was on fairy springs, 
and its purple-velvet lining stuffed with uncrumpled 
rose-leaves, so it was easier to sit up or recline com¬ 
fortably than one might suppose; and Lina was ab!e 
to answer Mr. Hyde in a steady voice without chat¬ 
tering teeth and ringing ears. 

“My aunt and mother were really at Madame 
B.’s the morning you speak of; but as they went 
there after" leaving the house, the servant was not 
aware of it, and told you they had not been out ex¬ 
cepting to drive to the boat.” 

“And you cannot imagine how you were ever 
taken to the hospital? How very remarkable your 
life has been!” exclaimed Edgar, thoughfully.” 

“Very probably the woman with whom I was 
left had kept me for the sake of a reward, and falling 
ill, was removed from her hovel to the hospital,” 
said Lina, with emotion. “ It is, indeed, wonderful 
that I have found my way back to my mother’s heart 
and home! But here we are, and I must not enter 
the house with a troubled look. I seem to be in 
perpetual sunshine now.” 

CHAPTER XXV. 

There is a fragrant blossom that maketh glad the garden 
of the heart; 

Its root lieth deep: it is delicate, yet lasting as the lilac 
crocus of autumn: 

Loneliness and thought are the dews that water it morn 
and even: 

Memory and Absence cherish it, as the balmy breathings 
of the South; 

Its sun is the brightness of affection, and it bloometh in 
the borders of Hope: 

Its companions are gentle flowers, and the brier withereth 
by its side. 

Mastix Tvppeb. 

“And you wish to take my treasure from me, Mr. 
Hyde ?” said Madame de Villeret, falteringly, as they 
walked together in the garden, one lovely evening in 
the fair spring of the year 18—. “ You wish to take 
my treasure.from me?” 

“Not take it, dear madam,” was the reply, “ only 
share it. You would not keep all that boundless 
Wealth of love in Lina’s heart for yourself alone?” 

;?TP-erhaps I am wrong,” said she, in a low voice, 
fearing to give way to her emotion. “You loved 
her before 1 found her; you generously offered her a 
protector when she had none; my own gentle 
Zeline! But it seems hard to give her up when we 
have just found her!” 

“ But you will not give her up, unless, indeed, you 
refuse to adopt me;” and he smiled. 

She gave him her hand, and reverently he pressed 
his lips upon it. “I must not be selfish, my dear 
Edgar—my Lina must be yours also. But do not 
take her from us. We have mourned her so long— 
we have suffered so much!” 

Lina’s graceful form was seen on the piazza, and 
they hastened to meet her. She went forward with 
a light bounding step and wound her arm around her 
mother’s waist, while Edgar walked on beside her. 
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“Your mother suspects me of treachery, Lina. 
She thinks that I wish to separate you. Nay, you 
need not clasp her so tightly in your arms, sweet one. 

I have no such cruel intention. Did you not know 
me better?” 

She turned to Madame de Villeret. “He would 
not do it, mother; he knows too well how you have 
wept over my loss—how happy we are together, now 
that I have found you. Oh! do not be unjust to 
Edgar, he is so free from selfishness. He loved me 
when I was but a homeless wanderer, and offered 
me a fireside of my own to share with him!” 

Her mother was admiring her lovely face, lit up 
with enthusiasm and affection, and wished her child 
would speak forever; but Lina had turned away. 
She was almost ashamed to have her feelings thus 
carry her along to the utter forgetfulness of every 
thing else; but the peculiar circumstances under 
which she lived hitherto, had made her so artless, 
so naive, and so natural, that even with her self- 
command it was hard to keep down the present joy¬ 
ousness her disposition. She did not dream of 
being affectedly shy of Edgar, because her mother 
was present—what her heart prompted her lips 
uttered; but she blushed beneath that gaze, as in all 
her innocence and candor she defended him she 
loved from the appearance of selfishness. 

“I have just seen Lewis, mother. He has per¬ 
suaded Lizzy to be married to-morrow morning, 
with the consent of all parties, that she may appear 
as a bride at Mrs. Lewis’ party on Thursday. So, 
Edgar, we must hold ourselves in readiness, and so 
must you all—mother, father, aunt, uncle and cousins, 
for the ceremony. I promised Lewis that we would 
meet at Mrs. Ashton’s this evening, Edgar, so must 
beg your escort there. Aunt will send for me.” 

“ Is not this sudden, Lina?” said her mother. 

“No, dearest mother—you know they only waited 
for this truant here,” and she looked saucily into Jhife 
face. “ On that account there was no day appointed 
—merely a time—that of his return. And as Lizzy 
always declared that she would be married without 
a fuss, they will set off for Greenvale, and there 
spend the honeymoon, coming in on Thursday, and 
going back until Mrs. Ashton has prepared a recep¬ 
tion-day to her heart’s content. Dear Lizzy! how 
truly she deserves to be happy—may God bless her!” 
murmured the girl, prayerfully—and they returned 
to the house. 

The bride’s dress was very simple, but she looked 
sweet in her simplicity. Lina’s was the same—they 
had resolved to be alike; and as they stood together 
—the two now bound, the other two so soon to utter 
the same sacred vows—the quiet happiness upon 
their young faces seemed prophetic. 

Lewis whispered a farewell to Lina, that made 
her brow and cheek crimson deeply, but she turned 
to breathe a prayer of affection in Lizzy’s ear. It 
sounded sweetly to the good and gentle bride, and 
she wiped away a few tears that had rested on her 
face like the summer shower on the fragrant rose, as 
she thanked the beloved friend at whose bidding they 
flowed. When she was gone, Mrs. Ashton threw 


herself back in her seat, and called Maria, who re¬ 
mained with her alone in the parlor after the guests 
had departed. 

“ Now, Maria, see how happy I am! 1 have 
married your two sisters happily and advantageously. 

1 have seen Lina de Villeret, the child of my bounty, 
restored to her parents through my means. But for 
my charity, my unselfishness in wishing to do a good 
deed when I took her, I have won for myself the re¬ 
ward it will ever afford. There is little Miss Fol- 
derol comfortably settled in life. Had it not been 
for me—for my exertions in her behalf—she would. 
still be in New York, a poor dependent on her queer¬ 
looking friends. Her gratitude is certainly the most 
pleasant thing in the world. Then Mr. de Villeret 
was repeating this morning the obligations they are 
under, to me, for my extraordinary care of their 
child. It is undoubtedly a rare occurrence that a 
charity-girl is brought up and educated, almost ac¬ 
complished, and with every appearance of a lady, too, 
when she.was taken to do a servant’s work.” 

“ I think Lizzy did all that though,” said Maria. 

“ Nobody else can take the credit, mamma—not even 
you; for I have known her to give up her play and 
her walks in the gay streets the winter evenings, 
that she might stay at home to help Lina with her 
work, and then sit down to teach her. Fortunately 
she had a clever scholar, for she was often at a loss 
what else to do after she had taught her all she knew 
herself down to her day’s lesson.” 

“ I do not deteriorate fromLizzy’s merits, Maria,” • 
said her mother, coldly. “ But I perTrdtted all this 
—I sanctioned the virtuous actions of my child, glad 
that she had availed herself of the opportunity thus 
afforded her to perform a charitable deed. My in¬ 
dulgence—my anxiety to secure Lina a good situa¬ 
tion in life, prompted me to introduce her into a circle 
where I knew she would not be despised on account 
of her position in my family. Mrs. Lewis called on 
her—Mr. Villars paid her every attention, and now 
she is engaged to Mr. Hyde—the most unexception¬ 
able parti in the city. I am delighted to think that 
in my house so many benefits have been conferred. 
Lina’s rare modesty and principle acquired by the 
example and precept she had the good sense to copy, 
prevented her disgracingusby accepting Mr. Hyde’s 
generous but romantic offer before her birth was 
proved to be what it is. As Lizzy observed, we 
have reason to be proud of our work.” 

“ She is very good to say ‘ our work,’ said Maria. 

“ I’m sure neither Rena nor I ever gave Lina a kind 
word until a month or two ago. The poor girl had a 
hard life of it until she turned governess.” 

“Ah, yes, my dear! And how I rejoice to. have 
entered so entirely into your sister’s plan at that time. 
How many in my place would have scorned and 
refused to accede to it!” 

In short, Mrs. Ashton’s sympathies being no longer 
excited for the now fortunate-heroine of our story, 
she comfortably forgot Lina’s hardships, and attri¬ 
buted to her own exertions and indulgence the 
working of the whole spring upon which events had 
depended—events over which she certainly had no 
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control, and to whose maturity she never contributed 
one sacrifice of thought or time. She had, it is true, 
kept her promise to Mrs. Daily—she had been kind 
to Lina; but until Maria’s illness, there was very 
little feeling of any kind in her heart for the orphan 
girl. On the contrary, she seemed to look upon her 
as something of an incumbrance—she knew not why 
—though never impatient or harsh to the charge thus 
given her a second time. 

Now, she loved her; Lina’s devotion could never 
be forgotten; and Mrs. Ashton pleased herself with 
remembering how much she had contributed to make 
Zeline de Villeret beautiful, graceful, gentle, good, 
beloved, and an heiress! "We have no room for an 
account of Lina’s triumphal return to the home of her 
infancy. To tell how the people from the plantation 
came down to meet her on the way, holding bou¬ 
quets and garlands, and dressed in their holyday suits. 
How many of them wept as she got out of the car¬ 
riage to greet them—how many remembered to have 
carried her in their arms, and boasted of her, the 
p'tite a madame, to the neighboring quarters. Never 
had she looked so lovely, as leaning on her father’s 
ann she walked slowly through the crowd, stopping 
here and there to speak to some of the older ones 
that he pointed out. As for Baptiste, he was nearly 
a bouquet himself, having fastened upon a young 
eveigreen every variety of beautiful flowers, which 
he carried immediately over his head. This he! 
waved occasionally before Lina and Madame de 
* Villeret, who walked behind with Edgar, another 
object of eager interest. As they reached the gates 
they returned to the carriage, and the humble but 
sincere band assembled to honor the wanderer’s re¬ 
turn, dispersed with a plaintive song suited to the 
occasion, and a wild, joyous chorus at the end of 
each verse. 

A few months afterward Lina received a letter 
from Lizzy, in which was given some news of the 
Ashton family and the friends she left behind her. 

“ My Dear Lina,— When are you coming to the 
city? I might as well be a stick, or a stone, for all 
the good my letters affect. It is now two weeks 
since you wrote me; and because, forsooth, Edgar 
has flown on the wings of love to pay you a visit, 
you must needs neglect old friends, and take no 
notice of the interesting epistle I sent by him. Lewis 
says he wont send his love, because he thinks you 
are treating Edgar shabbily. The poor fellow is so 
lost without you, and so dull and meritoriously stupid, 
too! Aunt Lewis is making preparations to go to you 
in a week or two, and we begin to speak of it as a 
feasible thing, having as yet no housekeeping to 
deter us. Wc divide time between mamma and our 
kind relations; and when Aunt Lewis is away, I am 
going back to keep house for the doctor, who does 
not refuse you his best love, and another species of 
souvenir delegated to Edgar Hyde. Please be par¬ 
ticular in mentioning it. 

“Mamma is dying to see you—she has bargained 
with Madame Castellan to have you all, two weeks of 
the time you spend in New Orleans nest winter- 


And my old room is to be refurnished—ditto your 
little cabinet, which is being enlarged for you— 
Zeline de Villeret. Leocadie and Calypso look 
charmingly, and there is a'desperate flirtation be¬ 
tween the former and Hugh Denton, a very fine 
fellow, and not at all like prosy Robert, our brother- 
in-law. Serena was much distressed at the loss of 
her baby. The poor little thing lived only a few 
hours; but, nevertheless, bn the following morning, 
an obituary was in the papers, announcing the death 
of ‘James C., infant son of Serena Ashton and 
Robert Denton. ' Philadelphia, New York, and 
Charleston papers please copy.’ It seemed such a 
mockery, Lina, to publish the demise of file frail bud 
that had but opened to fade away. It was natural 
that we should shed a few tears over the little crea¬ 
ture; and mamma was much distressed at the loss 
of this, her first grand-child; but all this pompous 
notice of it was out of place, though like Mr. Denton, 
as you will probably say. 

“Lewis’s sister, Madeline, who is nowmy charge, 
grows rapidly, and is getting to be a very pretty girl. 
Alphonse seems to think so too; and I shall certainly 
encourage him in the. idea, in spite of her extreme 
youth. But I would allow her to marry young, to be 
his wife. He is of the Lewis Villars and Edgar 
Hyde tribe. One of the very rare specimens of man 
nature they present. She has completed her sixteenth 
year; and Alphonse descants eloquently on the de¬ 
light of developing a fine, fresh mind like hers, for 
which purpose he is constantly bringing her books, 
giving her the very best of advice, and taking long 
walks that he may do so without restraint. There 
is not a word of love, bless you! between these two. 
They pursue their studies gravely, and Madeline 
looks up to him with so much reverence and ad- 
| miration! while he looks down, this sage of twenty- 
^iree, with such an air! Maria is quiet—she don’t 
grumble so constantly, and occasionally gives out 
flour, meal, coffee, and sugar, when mamma is tired 
or busy at others things. As for your humble ser¬ 
vant, Marguerite says she is the cleverest hand at 
pastry, cake, and preserve making, that she ever did 
see! I am learning the ‘ rudimans’ ’gin the winter 
comes in fairly. And then vogue la galere! Ada 
Pennington declares, however, that 1 am fit for no¬ 
thing away from you.. She wishes you would come 
back, or send for society (japonicanized, of coursed 
and resume your place, c the brightest in the bright 
galaxy of stars, etc., etc.,’ as the folks at the water¬ 
ing-places call all the .women as they mention them 
one by one. When I . found myself stigmatized as 
-the charming Mrs. V.11..S of New Orleans, I fled, 
panic-struck, from the salt air. 

“Mass Folderol sends her love—said she, Lizzy, 
said she, etc. Ce n’est pas la poste —but she really 

does love you though. Sister-told me to thank 

you in the name of her little ones for your gift to the 
asylum, dear Lina. Poor old Mrs. Daily’s legacy 
could never have been better bestowed. Her tomb 
is completed, and is beautiful as it is simple. I told 
Lewis how you wished it, and he has carried out 
your idea. 
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“ "What a letter! Marguerite sends many remem¬ 
brances to Miss Lina, and is much flattered at not 
being forgotten. Do mate haste and have that great 
day appointed. I am in the humor for eating black 
cate, and tying up wedding favors. . Edgar said it 
would all be settled ere he returned; and mind! I 
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positively insist upon my right to choose the dress 
for the occasion! 

“ Your ever affectionate, Lizzy. 

“P. S. (by Mr. Villars.) Dear Lina, we play 
toujours perdrix to perfection. Edgar thinks it time 
for you to begin the game. L. V.” 
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A STRUGGLE WITH THE WORLD. upon my feet. I plodded on my -weary wav, over 


A period of wandering and of danger, of flitting 
from place to place, and land to land, of difficulties 
and distresses, of almost daily peril, of constant un¬ 
certainty as to the future, would seem to furnish 
matter enough for memory; but yet the period im¬ 
mediately succeeding my separation from Father 
Bouneville, is very dim and obscure to remem¬ 
brance. I staid so short a time in any place, one 
event trod so fast upon the heels of another, that 
neither scene nor event had time to fix itself firmly J 
in memory, before, like the grass upon a public path- - 
way, it was trodden down by passing feet ! 

At this time, I could speak three languages with i 
almost equal facility: English, French, and German; ! 
but English perhaps, I understood most thoroughly 
—at all events, I know, I generally thought in that 
language. This facility was of very great advan- ' 
tage to me, and I notice it on that account, as I could ; 
pass wherever those tongues were spoken for a na- : 
live of the country. It is true, I had not soon occa- 1 
sion to see Frauce again; but I wandered through 
many parts of Switzerland, where French was in 
common use. 

The terrible dissensions and frightful bloodshed 
that were going on in that once fair and peaceful 
laud, soon drove me forth, however, though I anx¬ 
iously continued my inquiries for Father Bonne¬ 
ville, as long as there seemed a chance of success. 
My steps were then turned toward the North of 
Germany, without object; and more directed by ac¬ 
cidental circumstances, than by any predetermina¬ 
tion of my own, I walked on foot the whole way; 
for the hundred louis afforded but small means, and 
I had learned the necessity, and the mode of econo¬ 
my. Fifty of those hundred louis I put by with the 
resolution never to touch them except in the last ex¬ 
tremity ; and no one can tell the amount of distress 
and privation I submitted to, rather than violate that 
resolution. Every thing I could part with, I dis¬ 
posed of before I set out: my beloved rifle amongst 
the rest. I had a good many little trinkets, which 1 
had purchased in the foolish vanity of youth, but I 
got rid of them all, and only retained my watch, 
with a seal bearing a coat of arms attached to it, 
(which seal I had possessed as long as I could re- 
meml>er any thing) and the ring and little gold chain 
which had been given to me by Madame de Salins. 
My clothes were all compressed into a knapsack, 
and in my hunter's garb, with thick, coarse shoes 


mountain and moor, through field and forest, in the 
town and in the country, seeking wherever opportu¬ 
nity seemed to present itself, for some employment, 
but finding none. All I could offer to do was to 
teach, and the whole of Europe was so overloaded 
with persons in the same situation, who had been 
driven forth from France by the Revolution, that it 
was hardly possible to find any profitable occupation 
of that kind. 

Often, often at peasant’s hut, or farmer’s house, I 
have begged a morsel of black bread, and a draught 
of water. Perhaps this was not very right, when I 
had actually money in my pocket, but yet it is a 
common custom in that country, and almost every 
artisan, before he becomes a master in his trade, 
spends some years in what is called feekting or in 
other words, begging his way from place to place. 
The assistance was almost always readily given, and 
sometimes the charity of woman would add a drink 
of milk, or a few kreutzers. 

I was within sight of the town of Hamburgh be¬ 
fore any chance of occupation presented itself, and 
then it came about in rather a singular manner. I 
was walking on at a quick pace, at about three miles 
from the city, on the same side of the Elbe, when I 
saw from a little garden gate, close by a small sum¬ 
mer-house, an elderly gentleman come forth, of 
somewhat peculiar appearance. He was exceed¬ 
ingly thin, brisk and active-looking, with powdered 
hair and a thick queue, an enormous white cravat, a 
vast frill, and a bluish-gray cloak, somewhat thread¬ 
bare. There was a keen, sharp look about his eyes 
and mouth, which was not very promising, and I 
walked on without taking much notice of him. His 
pace, however, was as fast as my own, and we kept 
nearly side by side for about balf-a-mile, without 
speaking, till we came upon a long wooden bridge, 
which every one who has been in Hamburgh must 
recollect. He had eyed me, I perceived, with great 
attention, and at length he burst forth. 

| “ Well, young man,” he said, “ I think you might 

i have given me good time of day, at least.” 

| “ I do noi know you,” I answered, “ and do not 

! like to take liberties with strangers.” 
j “Mighty modest,” rejoined he. “What’s your 
1 trade?” 

| I explained to him, that I was seeking employ- 
; ment as a teacher, having been driven out of my 
; own countrv bv Revolution. That seemed to touch 
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him; for he bad a great abhorrence of Revolutions, 
and he asked me what I could leach. 

I told him that I was competent to give instruction 
in Latin, Greek, Mathematics, French, English and 
German. 

“ Hundert tausand!” he exclaimed, 11 the lad is an 
Encyclopaedia. Let us see what you can do;” and 
immediately he poured forth a passage of Euripides, 
with which I was quite familiar. I rendered it at 
once into German, and be then made me give h him 
in French, which I did as well as I could, in that 
meagre longue. He rubbed his hands all the time, 
saying—“ Ha—ha.” He spoke to me in English, 
loo, such as it was, and though his pronunciation 
would have made a dry salmon laugh, vet I found 
that he had a very thorough acquaintance with all 
the works of the best authors of England. The con¬ 
versation soon became interesting to us both, and we 
went on chatting and discussing till we reached the 
gates of the town. There he suddenly paused, and 
looking at me irom head to foot, exclaimed— 

t; So you want employment—you are poor, I dare 
say—very poor?” 

I replied, that it was hardly possible to be poorer. 

II Well, then, you must not lodge in dear inns,” he 
■ said. 

I told him I did not know where to lodge, as I was 
a stranger in the town. 

“ I ’U tell you,” he answered, “ I ’ll tell you. You 
must lodge in the lower town—in the Hardt-Gasse 
—number five —with Widow Steinberger.” He re¬ 
peated the direction over three times, and then added 
—“ She should board you for two dollars a week— 
do n’t give her more. Everybody asks too much, in 
expectation of being beaten down—a bad system, but 
universal.” 

All this time he had been continually turning him¬ 
self round upon his right leg, between each two or 
three words, as if intending to go away, and I per¬ 
ceived no inclination upon his part to help me to em¬ 
ploy meat ; but when he came to the end of his direc¬ 
tions, he drew out a little note-book, wrote some¬ 
thing in it with his usual rapidity, tore out the leaf, 
and gave it to me saying— 

“ Come to see me—come to see me. I ’ll think of 
what can be done. We’ll find you employment, 
Polyglot,” and away he turned and left me I then, 
with better hope than I had hitherto had, inquired 
my way to the street which he had indicated, with¬ 
out having curiosity enough to look at any thing but 
his name, which I found to be 11 Herman Haas.” I 
was a long time in finding the Hardt-Gasse, and be¬ 
fore I did so, I plunged into many a dark and gloomy 
street of tall, old houses, and warehouses. At length, 
the end of a little lane was pointed out to me, the 
appearance of which was more in harmony with the 
state of my finances, than my desires. But I found, 
on walking up it, that the houses must, at one time, 
have been of some importance, judging by the si 2 e 
of the doors, and the ornaments which clustered 
round them. At number five, I stopped; and find¬ 
ing neither knocker or bell, opened the door and 
went in. 
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I “ Who’s there ?” screamed a voice from the right, 
J and entering a large, dim, old-fashioned room, I 
J found myself in the presence of a stalely dame, en¬ 
gaged in the dignified occupation of cooking, who 
instantly demanded what I wanted. I found that 
this was no other th an Madame Steinberger, herself^ 
but before she would enter into anv negociaiions in 
regard to boarding and lodging me, she insisted upon 
knowing who had sent me there. When I showed 
her the paper, however, she exclaimed— 11 Professor 
Haas! Oh! that is another matter;” and our ar- 

! rangements were soon effected. As the professor had 
; anticipated, she asked more at first than she was in- 
; dined to take, hut his dictum was all powerful with 
, her, and I was soon installed in a comfortable little 
i room, with the advantage of a large sitting-room be- 
; sides, when I chose to use it, for which accommo¬ 
dation, with three meals in the day, I was to pay- 
two dollars a week. 

On the following morning, at the hour which my 
landlady told me would be most convenient, I went 
to call upon the professor, whom I found in li is study; 
though how he contrived to study at all, 1 cannot 
make out; for he was in a state of continual move¬ 
ment—the most excitable German 1 ever saw. 
During the greater part of the time he was talking 
to me, he was taking down one book and putting up 
another, turning over papers upon the table, dipping 
a pen in the ink and wiping it again, with other 
operations to carry ofi" his superfluous aetivitv. He 
must have been quiet at some time; for he certainly 
was a very learned man; but I never could discover 
when it was. At length, after having asked a great 
number of questions, he said—“ I have got one pupil 
for you, to make a beginning—Come, I ’ll show her 
to youand leading me into another room, on the 
same floor, he presented me to a yonng lady, who 
sat there embroidering, as his daughter. 11 There,” 
he said, “ teach her English, and any thing else you 
can. I have no time—she is a good girl, but 
slow,” 

The young lady looked up in his face with a calm, 
placid smile, saying, “If there were two such quick 
people as you in the house, my father, they would 
always be running against each other.” 

11 True,” replied the old man, “true, and philoso¬ 
phical. Nature loves contrasts as well as harmo¬ 
nies. Opposing forces counteract each other. You, 
my Louise, are my vis inertia. Without you I 
should get on too fast. But come, young gentleman 
—what is your name ?” 

11 Lonis de Lacy,” I replied. 

“I like that, I like that,” answered the old man 

II The De, speaks blood and good political princi¬ 
ples—but come—we will settle the terms in my own 
room, and will try to get you something more to do 
by and bye.” 

I found the good professor had as accurate a know¬ 
ledge of making a bargain, as he had of Greek or 
Latin. He calculated the worth of my services to a 
pfenning, and, as I found afterward, if I had made 
the slightest opposition, would have beaten me dowa 
still lower; for he had a pleasure in such sort of 
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Triumphs. I let him arrange it all his own way, 
however, and left to his own generosity, he probably 
added a little to the sum which he had intended to 
give. It was agreed that I was to teach his daugh¬ 
ter two hours during the day, and as soon as all this 
was settled, he pushed me by the shoulders toward 
the door, saying, ‘‘There, go, begin at once. You 
have three hours before dinner. I must go to my 
recitations.” 

I found the way back to the room where Louise 
Ilaas was seated, and where I passed two hours of 
even' day, for nearly nine months, and generally the 
greater part of every Sunday. She was a pretty 
creature, with small, well-shaped features, a very 
graceful form, though plump and rounded, and a 
bright, clear complexion, which varied a good deal 
under different emotions. Her mother had died, I 
found, some four or five years before, of that pest of 
northern countries, consumption. There was no¬ 
body in the house but herself, her father, and two 
women servants: hardly'any society was admitted 
within the doors, but grave old professors, with long 
hair, not very well combed; and thus tutor and pu¬ 
pil, like Abelard and Heloise, were left alone to¬ 
gether for many an hour—1 having her father’s 
commands to teach her English, and any thing else 
I could. Father Bonneville’s good lessons, however, 
some knowledge of the world, and many hard ex¬ 
periences, together with other feelings, which I 
cannot well describe, prevented me from even think¬ 
ing of taking any unfair advantage of my situation. 
It was natural, however, that in such circumstances, 
young acquaintance should speedily ripen into inti¬ 
macy, and intimacy into friendship. Nay, it was not 
unnatural that little marks of kindness and tender¬ 
ness should pass between us; for though very calm 
and gentle, she was of a loving and caressing dispo¬ 
sition. I found her far from dull—a very apt scholar; 
but sometimes there were things she could not com¬ 
prehend, and then she would look smiling in my 
face, and ask if she was not very stupid, and let her 
hand drop into mine and rest there, as a messenger 
sent to beseech forbearance. 

We were both very young; she not more than 
eighteen, and 1 about twenty, and strange new feel¬ 
ings began to come over my heart toward her. I 
will not even now say that it was love; and then, I 
would not inquire what it was, at all. It was a ten¬ 
derness—a feeling of gentle, quiet affection—a fond¬ 
ness for her society—a pleasure in seeing those soft 
eyes, look into mine, and a gratitude for the kind¬ 
ness she ever showed, and took every opportunity 
of showing. What she felt, I learned afterward; 
hut let me turn once more to the course of my life 
in Hamburgh. 

By the kind offices of the good old professor, I ob¬ 
tained several other pupils, and I had the great hap¬ 
piness of finding my income exceed my expenditure. 
1 threw off my traveling garb; I brought out from 
my knapsack the clothing which I had so carefully 
saved: I gained admittance into some of the society 
of the town, and though I do not think I was ever 
very vain, whatever vanity I had, received some 


encouragement. But my favorite resort was still 
the professor’s house. He and his daughter were 
my first friends in the city, and I became more and 
more intimate with him every day. He was pleased 
: with the progress his daughter made, and he was 
! also pleased with the little assistance which I gave 
| him, from time to time, in different works he was 
compiling. While I wrote for him, or looked out 
passages for him, he could fidget about the room at 
his ease, and get into every corner of it in five 
minutes. At the end of a month, I had a general 
invitation to spend my evenings there whenever I 
pleased—and I did please very often. Then, after a 
while, I was sent with Louise to church; for she 
went regularly, although I can’t say that the pro¬ 
fessor ever wore out the steps of any religious edi¬ 
fice, and I took care not to allow my Homan Catho¬ 
lic education to prevent my joining a Protestant 
congregation, with my pretty little pupil. Indeed I 
was hanging at this time very slightly by the skirts 
of the garments of Borne. I had been reading the 
Bible a great deal lately. I read some Romanist 
books also, but I found that the two did not agree, 
and I liked the Bible best. Besides all this, as 
spring succeeded to winter, and days lengthened, 
and suns grew warm, there was every now and then, 
a moment of very sweet, spring-like happiness, 
when after attending the church, Louise and I took 
a farther walk, till the hour of the good professor’s 
dinner. Sometimes we had another walk, too, in 
the evening, and sometimes he accompanied us to 
his little garden with the summer-house, near the 
gate of which I had first met him. It was all very 
delightful; and my ambition, which had once been 
strong and wide, had by this time shrunk to very 
small proportions, I could have been contented to 
linger on there, with every thing just as it was, for 
an indefinite period of time. But it must be remem¬ 
bered, that not one word, regarding love, ever passed 
between Louise and myself, except when it occur¬ 
red in passages of books. I am afraid, however, that 
those passages, about this time, occurred very often. 
Louise was fond of them, and I turned them up 
easily for her. 

Thus it went on—for I must not dwell upon de¬ 
tails—for about eight months, when it so miserably 
happened that an aunt of the professor’s, somewhat 
younger than himself in years, but screwed up by 
j ancient maidenhood to the sharpest and very highest 
i tone of the human instrument, arrived. She was all 
| eyes, ears and understanding. God knows, she might 
j have heard every word that passed between Louise 
I and myself, and seen all that we did too—if looks were 
! excepted. But it so happened that at this time the 
influence which France exerted over Prussia was sc 



• the northern circles became a mere tyranny exer- 
j cised for the purposes of the French Republic, prin- 

■ cipally for the persecution of emigrants. The po- 
; sition of such persons as myself became very dan- 
: gerous; and the necessity of my removal frotr 
j Hamburgh was more than once talked of at the 

■ professor’s table, where I now dined frequently. I' 
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was even suggested that I should engage a passage 
ini a vessel which was about to sail in a couple of 
mouths for the United States of America. 

I could not help remarking that Louise turned 
very pale when these things formed the subject of 
conversation, and during six weeks of fluctuating 
anxiety, I saw with sincere apprehension that she 
lost health and spirits. I dared not, I could not ven¬ 
ture to take the idea to my heart that that dear, 
amiable little creature suffered on my account; but 
still I did my best to cheer and comfort her, and per¬ 
haps became a little more tender in manner and fond 
in words, than I had ever dared to be before. It 
was now always, " dear Louis” and “ dear Louise;” 
but I do not think we went any further than 
Onen, often would she ask me questions regarding 
my past history, and as much was told her as I knew 
myself. She seemed to take a deep interest in it; 
but as it was a subject of deep interest to me, that 
1 looked upon as natural. However, things bad gone 
on in this way for some time, my pretty Louise still 
failing in health, not losing, but ratber increasing her 
beauty by the daily walks which she now forced 
herself to take. 

One day, at length, the explosion came. I met the 
old professor at the top of the stairs, and instead of 
turning me over at once to Louise, he beckoned me 
into his own study, and then in a very excited state 
flew from corner to comer of the room, glancing at 
me angrily, but saying nothing. This conduct, 
became so painful, that I at length broke silence, 
saying, “You wish to speak with me, Herr 
Haas.” 

Av, sir, ay !” he replied with vivacious sharp¬ 
ness, “Have I not cause to speak?—have I not 
cause to feel anger? Here, I took you in as a beg¬ 
gar. and trusted you as a friend, and you have be¬ 
trayed my trust by winning my daughter’s affections 
under the pretence of giving her instructions. An¬ 
swer it how you may, sir, it is a bad case.” 

“A> to winning your daughter’s afiections, mv 
dear sir,” I replied, “ I think you must be mistaken; 
for I can boldly appeal to her to say, whether 1 have 
once spoken on the subject of love toward her, or on 
any other to justify the imputation you cast upon 
me. I have always respected your hospitality, and ] 
o" * n ? ymi s ° much as I do, I should have conceived ! 
myself base indeed to seek her affection without j 
your consent. We have been thrown much to¬ 
gether and—” 

But nothing would satisfy the old man. He in¬ 
terrupted me hastily, catching at my words, and say¬ 
ing. “that the only way of proving my sincerity was 
to quit Hamburgh at once; that his aunt, who in¬ 
habited a country-mansion, not many miles distant, 
had puinted out to him—in the course of a morning 
lecture which she gave him, before her departure j 
that day—all that was going on between Louise and j 
myself: that a ship would soon sail for America, and | 
fnat iil really entertained the honorable sentiments 
I expressed, I would take my passage in her, and 
leave his household to recover its peace. He 
asked me, in a taunting tone, if I knew that his 
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j daughter was his heiress, and ended by forbidding 
j me tbe bouse. 

j I retired gloomy and desponding, and although he 
; had said nothing to lead me to such a conclusion, I felt 
I almost certain that he had spoken to Louise, before 
! bis conversation with myself. There was a sort of 
j gloomy consolation in this conviction, and I hesi- 
| tated as to whether I should quit Hamburgh, or re- 
I main in the hope of some change of feeling upon his 
j part. There is such a thing as half-love, and I 
j tnew- I felt—that I could make the dear girl happv, 

, and could be very happy with her myself. The re¬ 
membrance, however, that I bad nothing on earth— 
that I was an outcast—a beggar, in reality, and that 
she was probably rich, decided me. I went down 
to the wharf I took my passage. I paid a part of 
my passage-money, but I learned—with a strange 
mixture of feelings—that the sailing of the packet 
was put off for a whole month, which made nearly 
seven weeks from that day. The master took pains 
to inform me, that this delay was occasioned by ap¬ 
prehension on tbe part of his owners, of the English 
cruisers, which, at that time, were behaving as ill 
to neutral vessels, as they were behaving well in 
combats with the enemy. I cared little for the rea¬ 
sons, however, but went away, not knowing whe¬ 
ther to be pleased or sorry for this respite. 

I could not quit Hamburgh without feelings of 
regret I could not leave Louise without a bitter 
pang—I bad done what was right—my conscience 
approved; and if accident kept me in the town, and 
fortune favored me with any change of circum¬ 
stances, Hope might plume her wings without any 
self-reproach. 

I little knew with how much anguish that period 
of delay was to be filled. 

Good Madame Steinberger bad evidently beard 
something of what had occurred at the professor’s 
house. She had been very kind to me, and was 
kind still; but her reverence for Professor Haas 
somewhat jostled with her regard for her young 
lodger. I would sit for hours in the evening, dream¬ 
ing of the past, thinking of Louise, dwell ing upon * 
happy hours that were never to return. And then 
Madame Steinberger would come and aitempt to 
comfort me, saying, that it was mere boy and girl’s 
love, and would soon pass away: that I and the 
3 'oung lady would both soon forget, and that she 
doubled not to see us both happy parents. 

If she had taken up a red-hot skewer, and thrust 
it into my heart, she would not have produced 
more wretchedness thaa she did by her mode of 
consolation. 

No consolation—no thought—no philosophy was 
of any avail. It was a period of intense bitterness, 
filled with many varied emotions, but all of them 
most painful. Had my love been more ardent, 
more vehement than it was, my condition would 
probably have been less sad. I should have striven 
—I should have resisted—but a dark and gloomy 
feeling took possession of my mind, that all who 
loved me, all who felt an interest in me were des¬ 
tined to be lost to me, almost as soon as I felt the 
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blessing of their sympathy and kindness. I -gras 
more miserable than I can describe: there -was no¬ 
thing to stimulate: to spur on endeavor: to rouse up 
dormant energy. It was all dull, blank, monotonous, 
melancholy inactivity.' 

Three weeks had passed in this manner, when 
one evening, as I was sitting in the larger room, 
where good Frau Steinberger had kindled a fire, 
with my feet upon the andirons, my head leaning on 
my hand, and a book which I had vainly endeavored 
to read, fallen on the floor by my side, there was a 
step in the passage and the door opened. I took no 
notice: 1 cared for nothing: I was without hope 
or expectation: I was once more cast upon the 
world—the fragment of a wreck upon the wide 
ocean. 

Suddenly a voice sounded near me, which I knew 
right well. “Louis,” it said. “Louis, can you 
forgive me? Louis, will you save me—will you 
save my child ?” 

I started up, and gazed upon the figure before 
me. I could hardly believe it was my old friend 
the professor, so pale, so worn, so sorrow-stricken 
was his look. 

I instantly clasped his extended hand in mine. 
“ My dear, good friend,” I said, “ what have I to 
forgive ? I never sought to bring sorrow or discom¬ 
fort to your door—I would rather have died. That 
js all I have to say. Tell me what I have to do— 
tell me what you would wish, and I am ready to 
do it.” 

“ Come to Louise,” he said, wringing my hand 
hard. “Come to Louise—I have been a fool—a 
madman—a mercenary wretch. You only can save 
her—Come to her—come to her at once 1” 

I trembled violently, but I snatched up my hat, 
exclaiming, “ let us go,” and rushed out of the house 
before him. 

We flew along the streets, running against every 
body—seeing nobody—heeding nobody. I asked no 
questions. I knew there was something terrible; 
but I was going to Louise, and felt that I should 
•soon know all. All houses stood upon the latch in 
Hamburgh in those days. I opened the door—I 
went in—I rushed up the stairs—1 heard him cry 
“stop, stop”—but the trumpet of an angel would 
not have called me back. I entered her sitting- 
room. She was not there. I heeded not I knew 
her bed-room lay beyond. I passed on and opened 
the door. 

She was seated in a chair, with all the bright color 
gone from her cheek, except at one point. A phy¬ 
sician stood beside her, with a glass in his hand. 
One old maid-servant was kneeling at her feet, wrap¬ 
ping them in flannel. A handkerchief, dyed with 
blood, was at her lips. Could I pause? No, had 
it killed both her and myself. In an instant I was 
across the room, at her feet, and my arms around 
her. 

“ Louise, my own Louise,” I cried. 

She looked at me with surprise—then gazed be¬ 
yond me to her father, who followed close—then 
cast her arms round my neck, and leaned her head 


upon my shoulder, saying in a faint voice, “ Louis, 
dear Louis, you have saved me—I feel—I am sure, 
I shall live to be your wife.” 

“Hush, hush,” said the physician. “You must 
not speak at alL” 

“You shall be his wife; you shall be his wife y’ 
cried her father eagerly. 

“ I am very happy,” said Louise. 

“I must have perfect silence,” said the phvsi- 
cian, “all will go well now; but every one must 
quit the room.” 

“ No one shall tend her but myself,” I said; “ but 
I will be as still as night. She is mine—mine by the 
deepest and the holiest ties, and I will not leave her 
till this is staid.” 

Nor did I; but through the live-long night, with 
the physician and the fond old servant, 1 remained 
silently watching, aiding, comforting, supporting her. 
From time to time the spitting of blood returned; 
but, at length, ice was thought of and procured. 
That checked it effectually. Two hours passed 
without the slightest return of that direful symptom, 
and lifting her in my arms, as a father might a child, 
I placed her in her bed. Then seating myself on a 
little footstool at the side, 1 laid my head upon the 
same pillow. I thought she would sleep more hap¬ 
pily so. Her heavy eyes closed quietly; her breath¬ 
ing became calm and gentle; she slept; and ere 
many minutes had passed, I slept beside her. 

THE FADING OF THE FLOWER. 

The hemorrhage returned no more. Louise and I 
awoke at nearly the same moment, just as the morn¬ 
ing light was streaming in through the windows, and 
she smiled sweetly to see me there, with my head 
upon her pillow, and the good old servant silting fast 
asleep at the foot of her bed. 

Poor girl, she fancied that all danger was passed; 
that she would soon be well, and that we should be 
very, very happy. But, alas! grief and disappoint¬ 
ment too frequently shoot with poisoned arrows, and 
the venom remains in the wound, after the shaft has 
been extracted. She was not suffered to rise that 
daj-, and was forbidden to speak more than a mono¬ 
syllable at a time. The good physician quoted the 
Bible to her, saying—“ Let your communication be 
yea, yea, nay, nay, for of more cometh evil.” On 
the following day, however, she rose, and gradually 
was permitted to talk more and more, without any 
evil effect being produced. Then for a short time 
we were very happy. The good, old professor did 
all that he could to make up for his previous harsh¬ 
ness, consented to any thing that we wished. Spon¬ 
taneously promised two thousand dollars to set 
Louise and myself off in life, although we were to 
make our abode with him, and talked of obtaining a 
professorship for me in the university. Luckily his 
avocations kept him from home a good deal each 
day, otherwise his daughter’s health would have 
suffered more; from his continually running in and 
out of the room. She made some progress during 
the first week after I returned, regained strength in 
a certain degree, and 1 was full of hope for her, al- 
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though she had an unpleasant cough, very frequent, 
though not violent. We talked of the coining days, 
and of our marriage, as soon as she was quite, well, 
and I measured her finger for the ring, and kissed the 
little hand on which it was to be placed. Oh, they 
were very, very pleasant dreams, those; and I felt 
that I could be exceedingly happy with that dear, 
gentle girl—nay, I fancied that our happiness was 
quite assured; for when I looked into her eyes, they 
were so full of light and life, that one could hardly 
fancy thev would ever be extinguished in death and 
darkness. Her bright color did not come back into 
the cheek indeed, except at night, and then it was 
not so generally diffused. Nevertheless, she felt 
herself so well—we all thought she was so well— 
that our wedding-day was fixed for about three 
weeks afterward. As the time approached, how¬ 
ever, she was not quite so well again. The 
weather changed, and two or three days of cold, 
damp wind succeeded, which seemed to affect hex 
very much. It was judged expedient that oar mar¬ 
riage should be delayed for a fortnight; for she felt 
the least breath of air. Nevertheless, we kept up 
our spirits well for a little while, 2 nd she talked con¬ 
fidently of regaining health, and being just as well as 
ever. But as the days went on, I perceived with 
anxiety and alarm, that she grew weaker. I used to 
take her out whenever the air was soft, and the sun 
shone warmly, for a little walk, in the hope that it 
would restore her strength, and I soon found that she 
could not go so far, without fatigue, as at first; that 
to climb even the little slopes which exist in Ham¬ 
burgh. rendered her breathing short, and increased 
her cough. Our walks became less and less, till, 
ut length, she went out no more. A change, hardly 
perceptible in its progress, was gradually wrought 
tn her. I saw little difference between one day and 
that which preceded; but when 1 looked back to a 
week or a lortnight before, and compared the present 
with the past, I could not close my eyes to the con¬ 
viction that she was worse—much worse. 

After a while, she took her breakfast in bed; but 
made an effort to rise as early as she could, in order 
to come and join me in the sitting-room. She ever 
spoke cheerfully, too, and seemed to have no thought 
of danger. But her father was in a terrible state; for 
he could n’t close his eyes to her sitnation, and I do 
believe, that if the sacrifice of his life by the most 
painful kind of death would have purchased his 
child’s recovery, he would have made it without a 
hesitation. 1 deceived myself more than he did. I 
had heard of the effect of change of air, and I had 
talked to Louise so often about her recovering 
strength, and going with me for a short time, to 
some milder climate, that I had almost persuaded 
myself, against conviction, that it would be so. I 
fancied, too, that I could make her so happy, she 
must needs recover; for I knew what a blessed 
halm happiness is, and thought it must be all-effec¬ 
tual. 

As she could no longer go to church, the good 
minister of the parish came several times to see her, 
and as he had a friendship for me, he would often 


talk with me afterward—not that I liked his conver¬ 
sation now as much as formerly; for it was very 
gloomy, and he strove evidently to fill my mind with 
the dark anticipations which occupied his own. The 
rays of religious hope, he endeavored to pour in too; 
but it was earthly hopes I then clung to, and I did not 
like to have them taken away. 

One morning, after he had been with Louise, I 
found some tears upon her cheek, when I went in to 
see her; for by this time she did not rise till very- 
late in the day, and all painful restraint being re¬ 
moved, 1 used to go and sit by her bedside, and read 
to her for some hours each morning. I was half an¬ 
gry with the old man for depressing her spirits; but 
| she soon recovered her cheerfulness, and it was not 
till two days afterward, that 1 learned he had told her 
she must die. 

I was sitting beside her, with my arm fondly cast 
round her, as she sat propped np by pillows, and I 
was indulging in those dreamy hopes of the future, 
which I still entertained, and thought she entertained 
likewise. I talked of our proposed journey- to the 
South, and of escaping the cold, winter weather of 
Hamburgh, and of myself and her father—for he 
was to go with us in this dream—nursing her like a 
tender plant, till the bright summer came back again 
to restore her to perfect health. 

She turned her sweet ey T es upon me, with a gentle 
but melancholy smile. 

“ Do you know, dear Louis,” she said, “3 begin 
to think that time will never be.” 

I looked aghast, and laving her hand tenderly in 
mine, she added— 

“ Nay, more, love, I fear I shall never be your 
wife, unless—unless you can make up your mind to 
take me as I am now, and part with me very 
soon.” 

“ O, Louise, Louise!” I cried, pressing her to my 
heart, with the dreadful conviction first fully forced 
upon me, by words such as she had never used be¬ 
fore. “ Do not, do not entertain such sad fears. Be 
mine at once, dear girl, and let me take you away 
from this bleak place—by slow, easy journeys—by 
sea—any how.” 

A single large tear rose in her eyes, and leaning 
her head upon my shoulder, she said in a low, hesi¬ 
tating voice— 

“ I will own, it would be very- sweet to be your 
wife, were it but for a day—yet what right have I,” 
she added, “ to ask you to make me so, in such a 
state as this—to leave you so soon, so young a wi¬ 
dower.” 

“ Let not such Thoughts stop you for a moment, 
Louise,” I answered. “ It will be a blessing and a 
comfort to me. I can then be with yon always— 
never leave yon—nurse you by night and day, and if 
the fondest care can save you, still keep my little 
jewel for my life’s happiness.” 

She pressed her lips fondly upon my cheek, and 
asked—■“ Do you really feel so, Louis ?” 

“From my heart,” I answered. “There is no 
blessing—no comfort I desire so much. Let it be 
this very day—may I speak to your father ?” 
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“If you will/’ she answered with a bright smile, 
and I know not that I ever in life felt such satisfac¬ 
tion as in seeing the happiness and relief I had be¬ 
stowed upon that dear girL 

The old professor was ready to grant every thing 
we could desire. He was now the complete slave 
of her will; but the marriage could not take place 
that day, for some few formalities had to be gone 
through and arrangements to be made. It was ap¬ 
pointed for the next evening, however, and when 
Louise awoke upon her wedding-day, she sent the 
maid to tell me that she felt much better. 

She knew what happiness that news would give 
me, and I was soon by her side to confirm the assur¬ 
ance with my own eyes. 

She was better. She looked better. She had 
rested well, and she was able to rise an hour earlier 
than she had done before. The incorrigible liar, 
Hope, whispered her false promises in the ears of 
both, I believe, and the hours passed more brightly 
during that afternoon, than they had done for many 
a day before. 

At eight o ’clock the Protestant minister came, and 
with him a notary-. The physician was the only 
other person present, except Louise, her father, and 
myself. The irrevocable words were soon spoken, 
the contract signed, and the ring upon her finger; 
but as I put it on, a cold, sad feeling came upon my 
heart. It had been somewhat tight when I first 
bought it, and now it was very loose. We were 
even obliged to wind some silk round it the next day, 
to prevent it from falling off. 

For three days, happiness seemed to have all the 
effect that I had ever attributed to it in my brightest 
fancies. Louise was certainly better, and she looked 
so happy, so cheerful, walked up and down the pas¬ 
sage hanging on my arm, with a step so much light¬ 


ened, that even the old professor caught the infection 
of our hopes, and began to talk of future days. 

The medicine soon lost its power over the invin¬ 
cible enemy. We had been married just six days 
and du rin g the three last, Louise had been feebler 
again, and very restless at night. The sixth day was 
a warm, sunny one. The light shone cheerfully in¬ 
to our room, and she talked to me of the sweet aspect 
of the summer, and made me open the window to 
let in the gentle air. 

One room of the old professor’s house looked out 
upon the ramparts, planted with trees. It was a 
large room, seldom used; but Louise asked me to 
go in there, and open the windows before she rose, 
saying, that she should like to sit and look at the 
green leaves. 

Her father came in before she was dressed, and 
when she was ready, we took her out of her room, 
with a hand resting on the arm of each, and led her 
into that saloon. I had placed an arm-chair for her 
near the window, and she approached feebly and seated 
herself in it. The air was very balmy: a clear, 
sparkling sunshine brightened the foliage : the sky 
beyond, was as deep and blue as her own eyes, and 
she gazed for an instant, with a look of intense 
thought upon the scene before her. Then looking 
up in my face as I stood beside her, she placed her 
hand in mine, and said—“ Very beautiful 1” 

They -were her last words. The next instant, a 
strange, vacant expression came into those deep 
thoughtful eyes, a slight shudder passed over her: 
she leaned more and more toward me; and I had 
just time to kneel by her side, and catch her head 
upon my shoulder. I felt one faint breath fan my 
cheek—and Louise was gone. 

(End ofpart first.) 
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A LOOSE TILE. 

TIIE HAT OF TIIB FUTURE 


The descendants of Japhet are invited to decide a great question. 
The appeal is made to no less numerous a bod; of men than all the in¬ 
habitants of Europe, the United States and Anglo Sixuns in Australia, 
the East and West ladies, and other colonies to which the; hare car¬ 
ried the dress, along with the traditions and customs, of their own 
countries. The question Is one that concerns us in our goings-out, in 
cur comings-in, in our churches and chapels, in our courts of justice, 
in our theatres, and in our public and private assemblies; in our walks, 
and in our rides, and in all our travellings. It is a question from which 
one can hardly escape altogether, except by going to bed upon :t, and 
Lying the distracted head upon the pillow, where alone it can rest in 
freedom from its persecution. 

All men in the civilized world wear hats, and all hats are alike. 
From East to West, from North to South, the head covering of civilised 
man is a hard black cylinder, or frustum of a cone, erect or inverted, 
and with a narrow rim made cf the same indexible and rigid material. 
It is difficult to say when it is most inconvenient; whether it is most 
in the way when worn upon the head, when carried in the hand, or 
when not in actual use. Ou the head it is hard and uncomfortable ; in 
summer it leaves its m irk on the brow, and in winter affords no warmth. 
It neither protects the face irom the sun in hue weather nor the neck 
from wet in rain. It is very apt to be blown off by the wind, and, when 
the accident has occurred, it is very difficult to recover again In the 
hand it is awkward and indisposable In a crowd it is utterly unman¬ 
ageable, and must be abandoned to its fate, to be crushed and rained 
as chance may direct. 

It is amusing, and yet melancholy, to see how the owner of a glossy 
beaver, upon his first entrance to a crowd, in the pit of a theatre or 
elsewhere, will strive to keep it out of the press. For himself he cares 
not: his coat may take its chance, but an effort must be made to saTe 
the young honours of his hat. Ho straggles to hold it aloft, and for a 
time it may be seen waving above theconfused sea of heads—a signal of 
its owner’s distress. But it cannot last; human muscles are not inex¬ 
haustible in their powers of endurance: deltoides, biceps, supinator, 
•wl extensors strike work, and at length the arm and hat drop into the 
destruction which awaits the latter in the close-wedged mass of limbs 
and bodies below. The remonstrances of the surrounding fellow-suf- 
ferers, whose inconvenience has been augmented by the proprietor’s so¬ 
licitude for his hat, are exchanged for smiles, and self-congratulations 
on their own greater prudence in bringing an old hat, or some more 
yielding substitute for the uncompromising castor. 

But even the old hat is desperately in the way; it will occupy space 
where there is no space to be had, and is a source of perpetual torment 
and discomfort to the owner, and to all about him Even if it can be 
stowed away under a seat, it is troublesome to get it there, and more 
troublesome to extricate it again. One of the greatest kindnesses one 
man can confer upon another is to relieve him ot his hat in a crowd 
On a full night at the opera or theatre, when the passage between the 
front seats in the pit and the back row of stalls is tull of standing, 
jostling, and hat-embarrassed humanity, what act of benevolence is 
more gracious than for a dweller in the stalls to give shelter to the en¬ 
cumbrance of his less fortunate fellow-spectator in the throng behind 
him ! Let him contemplate the snug seat and ample accommodation 
which a longer purse or greater prudence has obtained for himself with 
gratification and complaceacy, but also let him survey the suffering 
mass from whom he is only divided by a narrow rail. Let him not re¬ 
gard them with scorn and contempt, but rather with comp isston and 
kindliness. Let him remember that, although for the moment in an in- 
ferior position to himself, mtnyof them mty be his equals or his bet¬ 
ters ; and that with all of them, besides the common links of brother¬ 
hood, he bus tor the time the additional bond of sympathy in the busi¬ 
ness of the scene. Let him put forth his hand, and enable one at least 
of these hapless ones to enjoy the evening at greater ease, by taking 
from him one of his miseries. So snail the recipient of this favour go 
to his home a happier, and, in his feelings of gratitude, a better mm. 
and the kind courtesy of his benefactor will mingle m his dreams with 
the recollections of Jenny Lind or Maoready. 

In a carriage, the hat, whether on the head, in the hand, or slung 
from the roof, is almost equally incommodious. If retained" upon the 
head, the seat assumed by the traveller must be stern and erect; he 
must not lean back, nor on either side; he must be as wakeful as Argus, 
and as rigid as a lamp-post. If in the hand, it is of course in the way ; 
and if suspended, it is liable to bo damaged by people getting in and 
out of the carriage, damaging also their hats in return. In a room it 
is detestable in every way, and in everybody’s way. 

The only circumstances under which a hat not on the head can be said 
to be of any use—except, perhaps, to catch butterflies—ire wlieu it is 
employed on the platform or the hustings. A great many speeches de 
pend entirely upon the hat, even when they are not actuilly real out 
of it, as sometimes happens An orator without any knowledge of the 
figures of speech, or any or “all the rhetorician's rules,” which, ac¬ 
cording to Hudibras, “ teach nothing but to name his tools,” will by 
the use of his hat alone supersede the necessity for acquaintance with 
them. In his more violent passages, where he appeals to the indigna¬ 
tion of his hearers, or denounces his opponent, or pie l;es hiraselt em¬ 
phatically to some line of oonduct, he will give great weight and mean¬ 
ing to his sentences by the blows he will administer to the crown of his 
“jtt; which on these occasions serves as a portable substitute for the 
red boxes on the table of the House of Commons. There is also a mani¬ 
pulation which is of great service in the more tender passages of a 
speech, where peruasion or conciliation is aimed at. The instrument, 
as it may be called now, is held by tho brim in the left hand, with the 
crown turned away from the speaker’s body, snd with the right hand he 
gently smoothes, and, as it were, coaxes the bat in a manner which cm 
be made almost irresistible Tho mind of the hearer appears to under 
go the same process; all its roughnesses and bristling prejudices are 
gently brushed and smoothed into a straight and uniform nap of acqui¬ 
escence and unanimity From this attitude the transition to another is 
easy. The speaker desires to express his intense affection for the whole 
race of mankind, or tor the black, or any other portion of it, or for the 
individuals composing the highly respectable meeting he has the hon¬ 
our of addressing. , Immediately, in his fervent imigtu.ttton, the hit 
Becomes all maukind. ortho negroes, or the aborigi les. or the ladies 
and. gentlemen present; and he presses it to his bosom, aud hugs it 
with such effect as to leave no doubt of the warmth and sincerity ot his 
'or the object symbolised. 

There is acertainstyle of public speaking, admitting of a good de il of 
idcetiousnesB end condescending familiarity, but not involving much 


earnestness or eloquence, for which a new and well brushed hat, togeth¬ 
er with the no less necessary adjuncts of a pair of white kid gloves, is 
indispensable. The gloves, seen in strong relief uppn the black sarface 
of the beaver, tell amazingly better than when seen alone; and the hat, 
in its turn, receives additional lustre from the gloves. The want of 
both is sometimes strongly felt in after-dinner speeches, which are for 
the most part of the kind indicated, aud suffer muob from the absence 
of these accessories. A twisted napkiu, or a wine-glass in the hand, 
are poor makeshifts, and only increase the embarrassment of the orator, 
whs had better shorten his discourse when he is deprived of his best 
arguments and modes of appeal. 

These considerations require us to use some caution before we discard 
the use of the hat, on occisions, at least, when the wearer may be 
called npon to address the assembly; and there are others which de¬ 
mand still more attention before we discontinue it generally. Before 
we determine to give up the hat, we ought to know what we are to 
wear in its place, or we tniy end in finding ourselves in a worse plight 
as to head-covering than we are. Nor can the question be decided 
with reference to the hat alone; far as the hat will always be seen in 
conjunction with the rest of the dress, not only its fitness for its own 
purpose, but its harmony with the other articles of costume, must be 
taken into account. 

The art of felting is said to have been imported by the Crusaders 
from the East; and if so, the Moslem has had ampie revenge for the in¬ 
juries done to the turbon, by fixing the ugly result of that process of 
manufacture upon the head of the Frank. 

In this misfortune, however, the Turks themselves seem about to be 
involved; for the graceful folds of the turban have been already very 
generally exchanged for the ugly fez, or simple red cap, and unless 
prevented by the great European reaction, this will probably soon give 
way in its turn to the genuine black cylinder. The turban goes well 
with the soimetar and pistols, so long as they are retained as articles 
of costume; for it has good defensive qualities, and the thick involucre 
of linen is well adapted to repel a sword-cut, or even stop the progress 
of a bullet; aud there are many good reasons why the Turks should 
continue to be a warlike people Not only they, but all the wearers 
of the hat, are deeply interested in it; and it would be a bad day for 
Europe, and especially for Eagland and English India, when the turban, 
or some purely Turkish equivalent, ceased to be the national head¬ 
dress of the masters of Constantinople. At the close of the middle ages 
we find a legend in European history which, if true, would perhaps 
prove the introduction of tne hat at the epoch to which it is generally 
referred; but which is more probably a dim myth shadowing forth the 
abject slavery in which Europe w.ts long 'o submit to the tyranny of 
the hat, and its future release from its dominion. The ablest critics 
have maintained that the well-known story of Qessler and William 
Tell cannot be supported as an historical narrative, but must be re¬ 
legated to the class of mythics or romance. It may therefore, perhaps, 
have been intende 1 ei her, as suggested, as a prophecy of the future 
subjugation of Europe to the hat, or as an allegory to represent gen¬ 
erally tne struggle between absolute power and liberty. The latter 
would, of course, be symbolised by her appropriate cap, and in opposi¬ 
tion to this it would be natural to select its antitype, the hat, to signify 
her antagonist. The triumph of Tell, and the defeat of Gassier, would 
indie tte the issue of the couflict between the two principles of govern¬ 
ment, and might perhaps also, by a secondary interpretation, include 
the other meauing suggested for the story : namely, that the empire of 
the hat should be overthrown 

As a Dec indolle will trace the identity of a vegetable organ through 
alt its metamorphsses, or an Owen will recognise an homologous bone 
under the most different external appearance, so may essential parts of 
the hat be distinguished un ler all its changes. To begin no farther 
back than the time of our Charles the First, when costume was at the 
height of picturesque b“auty, the beaver then worn was the broad- 
brimmed Spanish bat with feathers. The ample brim was first some¬ 
thing narrowed in its dimensions, as seen daring the reigns of the two 
succeeding inonarchs, but was afterwards turned up, and tarnished the 
cocks, whether two or three, of the hat of the list century; so that 
they remained as the homologue of the original broad-leaf. Truly, 
while we groan under our actual evils, we may rejoice that our lot has 
nut been cast in the days of cocked-hats. The inconvenience of them in 
wear must have been tenfold greater than what we have to complain of 
We see in churches, where the old fashioned fittings remain, what 
monstrous great racks and provision of pegs was required for the safe 
support of these heavy affairs during the hours of service. A modern 
hat-peg would map at once under the weight of one of them. The ex¬ 
pense of them must have been considerable, and there was something of 
a solemn and enduring nature about them. They were not to be bought 
s> cheaply, or treated so lightly, S3 the four-and-ninepenny gossamers 
of these days. The care ot them rested upon a man after his lifetime, 
and they pursued him beyond the grave. Dean Swift’s will has so 
much humour in it, that it cannot altogether be relied on for this pur¬ 
pose, but still the testamentary disposition of his hats seems to have 
been made in earnest, and to show his regard for, and recollection of, 
the legatees. It would appear that the Dean was possessed of three 
beaver hats; and he bequeaths his best beaver hat to the Rev. Mr. John 
Worralt, he leaves his tuird-best bearer hat to the Rev. Mr- John Jack- 
ion, vie <r of San try, in addition to all his horses, and mares, and 
lurse-iurnitvre; lamenting also that he had not credit enough (since 
the change of the times) with any chief governor to get some additional 
Shurch preferment for so virtuous and worthy a gentleman There is 
no bequest of his seconf-best beaver hat, which he may have reserved 
lor his own weariug-during the remainder of his life. 

In process of time cocked hits wore out, the cocks were turned down, 
and the brim which thsy represented was reproduced in its own shape, 
but of dess ample dimensions than in its broadest day s. At the same 
time the crown, no longer hemmed in and surrounded by the cocks, ex¬ 
panded in altitude, and at once assumed the preposterous figure in 
which we now have it. 

During this period Europe witnessed the introduction, the universal 
use, and the discontinuance of another fashion, the most absurd, ex¬ 
pensive, nn 1 inconvenient of all that belong to the decoration of the 
head' Future historians might hardly believe of the eighteenth centu¬ 
ry that such a fashion was tolerated in it; but their doubts may be re¬ 
moved aud their surprise diminished when they remember that the 
same absurdity found reception among a very different people, in a dif. 
ferent country and climate, and in the most remote age. Ihefull-bot- 
t mieJ wig of Europe will only be credible hereafter by comparison with 
the similar wig of the Egyptians, of which a fine specimen is to be seen 
iutbe British Museum. Ouly in one respect the sons of Ham were bet¬ 
ter off than thesous of Japtet The Egyptian wig had no powder; that 
was a piece of fifth anl additional tolly tromwhich they were exempt, 
but which our unoestors eudured and paid for twice over, first to the 
hair dresser, and then to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

“ The w g, which came in at court, and among people of fashion, was 
probibly not adopted by members of the learned professions until it 
had become quite uuiversil. They were also the last to give it up ; 
first the physicians, then the clergy, and last of all the bishops and 
the Eu.lish judges, who now only weara wig when actually sitting in 
court. There are convenient reasons for preserving the barrister's 
wig. which will probably always retain it in use ; indeed iu Scotland, 
where, only a few years since, it was confined to the officials, the wig 
has been lately re-introduced, and is now generally worn by the whole 
bar. It is light on the bead, and yet affirds some protection against 
the sudden change of temperature to which courts of justice are sub¬ 
ject. It is highly distinctive, and need never be removed from the 
head. The Freuck advocate has bis peculiar black cap, but he must 
be uncovered in oourt; snd the greet use of a distinctive dress to the 
advocate himself is when he has occasion to p iss through a crowd, in 
entering or leaving the court. The wig seen upon his head at once de¬ 
notes Ins character, and procures for him a ready passage ; but a cap 
must be carried in the h ind, and, together with the gown, would es¬ 
cape observation in the throng. The professional dress altogether is 
highly useful. It'v il advocates put aside their contentions and their 
animosities with their wigs and robes, which serve, like the masks and 
buttous on the foils in feuciug, to prevent the trial of skill from being 
dnngeruus Abetter tone of profession il feeling is thus kept up ; and 
it is nee Hess to ad 1 th it whatever ten Is to elevate the advocate in this 
respect is also for the a Ivsntage of the public whose interests he may 
be culled upon to urge or defend. 

To ascend again troin the wig to the hat, and reverting to what has 
beeu nlieady tusucione l of the necessity for bearing in miudtbe nature 
ot the rest of tho dress, while considering alterations in the equipment 
of the head.co it, w.listen it, and tiousers must now ocoupy some share 
at our attention Our business is with mile attire, and it would be 
uugiillaut to introduce, merely in a parcuthcsi , the subject of ladies’ 
dress, or we might piuse to cuiigr.itul.ito the u and ourselves upon the 
very reasonable and n itural costume, whiohtbey have enjoyed for some 
time. The portraits of the present day are not disfigured by the tower¬ 


ing head gear, the long waists and hoops against which Beynolds had 
to contend, nor by the greater variety of hideous fashions, including 
the no-waist, the tight clinging skirt, the enormous bows of hair, ana 
the balloon or leg-of-mutton sleeves, which at varions periods interfer¬ 
ed with the highest efforts of Lawrence. The present dress differs 
slightly from that of the best ages; and Vandyke or Lely, if summoned 
to paint the fair ladies of the Conrt of Queen Victoria, would find little 
they could wish to alter in the arrangement of their costume. Bat 
what would they say to the gentlemen ? 

They would miss the rich materials, the variety of colour and of 
make, and the flowing outlines to which they were accustomed, and 
would find, instead of them, everybody going aboutin a plain, uniform, 
close-fitting garb, admitting of no variety of colour or make, and not 
presenting a single line or contour upon which they could look with 
pleasure. They might not be much gratified by learning the superior 
economy of the modern fashions ; they might say that, putting rich 
materials and delicate hues aside, it is possible to contrive a pictur¬ 
esque dress out of the most simple fabrics. Beauty and expense are by 
no means of necessity associated in dress. When Oliver Goldsmith, 
after spending more than would pay a modern gentleman’s tailor’s bill 
for a couple of years upon a single coat of cherry-coloured velvet, had 
the misfortune to stain it in a conspicuous {dace, he was obliged to go 
on wearing it, and always to hold his hat (in this instance of some use) 
before the fatal grease-spot. He could not afford to have another new 
ooat, and yet this expensive and unfortunate piece of finery was every 
bit as ugly, if not more so, than the plain black or invisible-green cloth 
:oat of this age. - The long shoes, pointed toes, and other grotesque 
fashions of the middle ages, must all of them have been expensive; and 
it was by inefficient sumptuary laws that it was attempted to put them 
lown. The draperies which we admire on an Etruscan vase were of the 
:oarsest woollen; and the possession of silken stuffs iu abundance has 
lot tended to make the Chinese national dress better than what we know 
:t to be. 

Of coats, the frock is better than the evening or dress-coat. It ful- 
ils the purpose of a garment more completely, and when buttoned up 
s capable of protecting the chest. The triangular opening in front of 
the coat and waistcoat is, however, an absurdity. It leaves unprotec¬ 
ted from cold and wet the very part which most requires protection. 
Pictorially, the regularly-defined patch of white seen through it is al¬ 
ways offensive ; but its whiteness has one merit, if it really be white. 
The exposure of man's dress makes attention to its condition necessary ; 
and perhaps has contributed to the greater personal cleanliness which 
obtains among a coat-wearing than among a blouse-wearing popula¬ 
tion. Cleanliness is very truly reputed to be next to godliness, and it 
maybe worth while makingsome sacrifice of convenience and taste for 
the sake of it : it belongs to morals rather than to esthetics, and should 
accordingly take precedence of anything appertaining only to the 
latter. 

The tail or dress coat is evidently derived from the frock, or from 
something like the frock, by turning back the skirts. .Remains of this 
process may be seen in the buttons which, without serving any useful 
purpose, skill continue to decorate the coat-tails in many military uni- 
torma, and in servants’ liveries, and in those which, without being so 
remarkable, still adhere to the tails of an ordinary dress-coat, lhis 
arrangement may be noticed very distinctly in the well known por¬ 
traits of Charles XII. of Sweden, in which the white livery is seen 
buttoned back upon the blue cloth which forms the outer side of the 
coat skirts. 

The tail-coat is certainly the worst of the two, whether for utility or 
for appearance; and so thought George IV., whose opinion, however, 
in matters of taste, was not in general good for much. This king, in 
bis latter days, carried his aversion to it so far as to banish it entirely 
from his back, and from his presence for a time, during which he, and 
the persons immediately about him, wore a kind of frock-coat in even¬ 
ing dress. But the public did not follow the royal lead, and the swal¬ 
low-tails still flatter behind the wearer of an evening coat. 

Waistcoats do not call for much reprobation, except in the matter of 
the already-mentioned white triangle, in which they err in company 
with the coats. But a good long waistcoat, buttoned up to the throat, 
is a very useful and unexceptionable piece of attire A fewyearsago, 
people wore them of all kinds of colour, and all kinds of stuffs, silks, 
and velvet; now, however, black is your only wear, with perhaps an oc- 
acsional license to assume the white waistcoat, which was once associated 
with that exceedingly frivolous and now evanescent party who were 
called “ Young England.” 

Trousers are s6 sensible and convenient a portion of attire that little 
can be said against them.. It is a form of covering for the legs well 
fitted for the inhabitants of a cold and variable climate, and hardly 
differs from what may be seen on the figures of the Gauls on Trajan's 
Column, and other monuments of antiquity. In practical convenience, 
they far surpass their shorter rivals, which also require continuation 
by stockings to complete the purpose of clothing the leg. Buttons at 
the knee are a great nuisance, and probably were what chiefly contri¬ 
buted to the melancholy determination of a certain gentleman in the 
last century, who found bis existence insupportable, and put an end to 
it with his own hand. Life, he said, was made up of nothing but but¬ 
toning and Unbuttoning ; and so he shot himself one morning in his 
Iressing-gewn and slippers, before the intolerable burden of the day 
:ommenced. 

Trousers are great levellers. The legs of Achilles and of Thereites 
would share the same fate in them, and both would in modern London 
be as well entitled to the epithet of “ well trouseTed,” as the former 
alone was to that of “ well-greaved” before Troy. Probably the ma¬ 
jority of mankind are but too well content with this result, as there 
are few who could emulate Mr. Cruikshanks in James Smith’s song of 
names, who 

”-stepped into ten thousand a year 

By showing his leg to an heiress 

and the trouser is therefore likely to be a permanent article in the 
wardrobe, so that its continued existence must be taken as a datum or 
postulate in any discussion upon vestimentary reform. This, it must 
be allowed, makes any reform to a very picturesque costume out of the 
question; for not only is the loose trouser itselt hostile to the fit dis¬ 
play of the lower limbs, but itinterferes with the use of any such dress 
as the military habit of the Romans, or the Highland kilt, or the short 
tunic wi,h which we are familiar on the stage in costumed plays, where 
no particular accuracy as to place or time is affected. The effect of the 
combination may often be noticed in the dress of little boys, who may 
be seen wearing trousers under such a tunic, reaching to the knee or a 
little above it. The horizontal line which terminates the lower part 
of the kilt is seen in immediate contrast with, and at right angles to, 
the almost perpendicular lines of the trousers, which produces a most 
disagreeable appearance ; although it is well adapted, by the contrast 
ot a straight line with the graceful curves of the legs, to set them off to 
advantage when uncovered. 

Flowing robes after the classical or eastern fashion are of course not 
to be thought of. They would be mightily out of place in railroad- 
carriages, or in omnibuses, or in walking the streets on muddy days. 
Modern habits of activity and personal independence require the dress 
to be tolerably succinct and unvoluminous; but some change in the 
right direction has been lately made by the introduction of what are 
called paletots, and other coats of various transitional form3 between 
them and the shooting-jacket proper. In these a good deal of the stiff¬ 
ness and angularity of the regulation frock coat is got rid of, and they 
admit of adaptation to different statures and sizes They have much 
com r ort and convenience to recommend them, and it would be a great 
point gained if they were altogether adopted, and the frock-coat, 
which still asserts a claim to be considered more correct, was quietly 
given up. 

It may be matter only of custom and association, or it may also de¬ 
pend upon some deeper considerations, but the result of much observa¬ 
tion is, that with the ordinary out-of-door costume of the present day, 
as worn in cities, nothing goes so well as the black hat. There is an 
ugliness and a stiffness about it which is congruous with the ugliness 
and stiffness of everything else. Its very height and straight sides 
tend to carry the eye upwards, in conformity with the indication of the 
principal lines in the lower part of the dress. It is like a steeple npon 
a Gothic toner, and repcits the perpendicular tendencies of what is 
below it, instead of contradicting them by the introduction of an hori¬ 
zontal clement. CcrtaiDly no kind of cap goes well with it: the tra¬ 
veller who has not unpacked his hat, and continues to wear in the 
streets what served him on the road, or the Turk, European in all bat 
his red fez, cut but it sorry and mongrel figure among the shining bea¬ 
vers around them, which retain their place as necessary evils under 
the existing order of things. 

Ome, howevei, escape trom the town, and see bow every one gets rid 
of his regular coat and of his chimney- pot. The man of business in 
his rural retreat, the lawyer in vacation, the lounger at the sea-side, 
have all discarded them. Emancipation from the coat and hatlssynony- 
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mens with leisure, enjoyment, and freedom from the formal trammels 
of public and civic life. The moststaid and reverend personages may 
now be seen disporting themselves in divers jackets, and in that wide¬ 
awake which a few years since was confined to the sportsman or his 
clang imitator. Surely this universal consent of mankind must be ac¬ 
cepted as an omen of the future; and when the looser and more sensi¬ 
ble garments now worn in the country shall be established as the usual 
dress of the towns also, they will be accompanied by the soft and wide¬ 
leaved hat of felt, which already goes along with them wherever they 
Me tolerated. 

This, then, probably, may be looked to as the hat of the future, of 
which we are in search ; and it will be gratefully accepted in exchange 
for the present article. No doubt advantage will be taken of the change 
to .employ greater variety of shape than is now allowed. The tall man 
amftne short, the corpulent and the lean, will no longer be compelled 
to put their heads into one and the same hat. Crowns will be modi¬ 
fied, and brims contracted or expanded, to suit the figure of the wearer, 
or the circumstances under which they are in U3e ; and we may have 
Jiats especially constructed for wet or sunny days, for wind or for calm. 
, 'We shall no longer carry the same head-rigging in all weathers ; but 
we may set, as it were, studding-sails, in the shape of a wider margin 
-of- rim on fair days, to fend off the burning rays of the sun, while a 
lesser breadth wUl be more convenient against rain, and a storm-hat 
of the least dimensions will be spread in a gale, or in rapid riding or 


driving. 

The effect of the change upon society may be expected to be consider¬ 
able. It will be no small thing to have abrogated an evil of daily and 
perpetual occurrence to every man. In all public places the difference 
will be conspicuous ; crowds will always be good humoured, congrega¬ 
tions will be more attentive, audiences at theatres and concerts will be 
more capable of enjoyment and more urbane to each other. The recol¬ 
lection of pleasant dreams and agreeable parties will not be embittered 
by the loss of the hat, or the substitution of an old one for a new ; for 
every one will have something which may be easily carried in the poc¬ 
ket when not upon the head. A better style of public speaking may 
be anticipated, which will also have the advantage of being addressed 
to less impudent because less uncomfortable hearers. Kindlier feelings, 
less selfishness, greater mutual confidence, more desire and larger op¬ 
portunity of doing good may be expected on all occasions w hen men 
meet together ; and the whole world of Europe will walk abroad, re¬ 
deemed, regenerated, and disenthralled by the irresistible genius of 
Hat-Emancipation. 
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CHAPTER I. 

* c -though I won the form, 

I lmd no sympathy with breathing flesh, 

Nor midst the creatures of clay that girded me, 

Was there but one, who—but of her anon.” 

— Byron’s Manfred. 

It was in Pittsburg. Henry was seated in his 
studio. The soft breeze of a balmy summer evening 
stole in through the open window where he sat, and 
stirred the curling masses of dark brown hair that fell 
over tiie sides of his face, as he leaned his head on 
his open palm and looked out on the scene before 
and above him. A few fleecy clouds were lazily 
creeping over the clear, blue sky, their edges bur¬ 
nished with the beams of a setting sun. A chastened 
serenity rested on the distant valley, and the hills that I 
bordered its farthest ways. A golden reflection of 
effulgence was cast by the sun, from the bosom of 
the two streams of water, as they slowly approxi¬ 
mated each other, and mingled their tides in one 
broad current ol silvery brightness. The continuous 
murmur of the crowds passing in the street below, 
was like a knell on bis heart—for it called’up asso¬ 
ciations he would gladly have avoided—but the pen¬ 
sive chime of distant bells, and the uninterrupted 
view of the ricliIy-varied landscape before him, made 
his heart bound. 

The sun was fast setting behind the Western hills, 
but the artist was still gazing from the window of his 
studio, wrapt in silent meditation. There was a 
quick and piercing fire in his eye—but a pallor on 
his cheek and brow, that told you of intense study or 
the wasting vigils of thought. And there, as his arm 
reposed on a small writing-stand by his side, and his 
head supported in his open hand, his eye wandering 
from cloud to cloud-—as though their ferial home was 
his congenial clime—his lips now forming themselves 
into a smile, and anon relapsing into a settled compo¬ 
sure—alone, and thus subdued, as if charmed by some 
talismanic power, you would have asked if he were 
not striving to read his destiny in those fair, while 
clouds, or penetrate the veil of the future and descry 
the hidden things of the unknown. 

As the sun was about todisappear, his fadingbeams 
were reflected with such brilliant loveliness from a 
hazy cloud a short distance above the horizon, full in 
the face of D’Putron, that he started up in haste, 
seized his palette and brush; and, in a few minutes, 
the enchanting scene of rivers, hills, clouds, sky and 
setting sun were sketched on his palette with accu¬ 
rate delineation. It was the task of amusement— 
done in a moment of impulse—but it showed how 
proud was the conception, how noble the genius, 
yet obscure and unknown, that was one day to be 
developed, and surprise ..the world. 

The twilight deepened. With one sweep of a 
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heavy pencil he marred the beauties of that bright 
creation—threw down his palette—took up a lamp 
from a shelf on the wall—lighted it, and seated him¬ 
self before his easel, on the canvass of which was an 
unfinished painting of the “Heath of Sardanapalus.” 
He drew the light as far back as his arm could reach, 
gazed steadfastly on his work awhile; then placed the 
light immediately in front; then on either side, scru¬ 
tinizing the artistical skill with the eye of an adept 
connoisseur, low, but audibly speaking to himself the 
while. 

“It looks well by lamp-light, but many of its graces 
are bid that can be seen in the day. Ah! if I can 
only succeed in throwing a more striking expression 
of mingled sorrow and desperation into the counte¬ 
nance of Nineveh’s King, that character I will ex¬ 
pend no more time upon. Myrrlia, too, must have 
more of devotion in her looks, as she applies the 
torch to the funeral pile, and looks up to the face of 
her lover in all the idolatrous gentleness of woman’s 
love. But what avails it,” said the artist, with a sub¬ 
dued,sorrowful tone of voice,shoving back his chair, 
and placing the lamp on bistable; “what avails it! 
I can induce no one, in this business-wedded, and 
money-loving city to patronize the artist by purchas¬ 
ing his works. There hang my ‘Demetrius,’ and 
‘The Spy,’ and ‘Conqueror,’ and a host of others, 
just where they were placed when finished, and no 
one to buy. True, people will visit here, and call 
them pretty, but they must be sold or their author 
starves.” 

D’Pulron sat for a long time in unbroken silence, 
contemplating his situation. There was a sadness 
ever mingling with his thoughts that he could not 
account for. Formerly he was wont to take from 
history, or his own observation, the subjects of his 
pencil; but now, his imagination was busy in con¬ 
juring up an ideal—an embodiment of his wildest 
conception of the beautiful—he was dreaming of the 
creation of some bright, superhuman existence, whose 
lineaments of surpassing loveliness he should transfer 

■ from his train to the canvass. He knew not why it 
was, but a change had taken place in his day-dreams 
—they were now tinctured with indefinable longings 

—aspirations for something he could not divine. It 

■ was even so, yet the artist knew not that the nectar 
, of life had been mingled with his draughts—that the 

germ of love was springing up in his heart to goad 
i him on to—trial and despair! 

| Leaving his studio, he hastened on through several 
! streets, shunning more fashionable resorts, till he 
| mounted a dingy stairway leading to a “gallery of 
| paintings,” lately fitted lip in the city. There was 
| not a great number of visitors in attendance. As he 
1 entered, he beheld a very handsome young lady by 
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the side of a venerable, middle-aged man, intently , 
viewing “The Eagle’s Prey,” one of his own pro- < 
duetions, placed there, anonymously, for exhibition, j 
It was the fate of an iufant child, suspended in the < 
talons of the parent eagle, over the eyrie, where her < 
young brood were clamoring for their prey. Henry i 
stood behind the two as they scanned the picture, and ! 
heard the high encomiums bestowed upon it. After \ 
viewing it for some time, the young lady turned] 
round, and seeing a stranger, apparently much inte- ] 
rested in the same painting, she iuquired— ] 

“Do you know, sir, who is the painter of that?” ] 

Henry felt his heart beat wildly—for he had seen ] 
that rad iant face before—he was confused, and essayed ! 
to speak, but his lips refused utterance; although the 
ardent glance of his eye showed that the question was 
unheeded, in admiration of the peerless charms before 
him. The lady, vexed at his silence, was about to 
turn away, when he spoke. 

“I cannot say, indeed, Miss; the artist, I believe, 
•wishes to remain unknown.” 

He took a seat, and followed'with his eyes, in 
almost impertinent anxiety, the beautiful being as she 
passed through the spacious hall, hanging tenderly on 
the arm of her friend—perhaps her father— and closely 
viewing the various exhibitions of art. He would 
have given worlds to exchange places with her con¬ 
ductor—lie had almost resolved to address her again, 
and declare himself the painter of the “ Eagle’s Prey” 
—but the sylph-like vision vanished from the ball. 
With a moody brow, an agitated mind, and warm 
passions warring with the heart, he sought his studio 
again. 


CHAPTER II. 

« Farewell! Gnd knows when we shall meet again, 

1 have a faint, cold fear that thrills my veins, 

That almost freezes up the heart of life.”—S uakspeare. 

Several months after the incidents recorded in the 
last chapter, on a cool, dreary day, Henry D’Pulron 
was busily at work before his canvass. “Sardana- 
palus” wanted but a few touches of the pencil to 
finish it, yet these were neglected. The artist was 
now, and had been for a long time, eager on the 
completion of his ideal. Each day it was gathering 
fresh life and beauty. He had never taxed his imagi¬ 
nation and skill so far as now. His mind had come 
home to himself, and the world abroad was entirely 
forgotten. Ah! the artist was ignorant in his own 
mind, while straining it to its utmost tension, and 
becoming a sheer monomaniac—while plying his 
brush with such delicate care and assiduity, that he 
was drawing a life-size portrait of a miniature from 
off the altar of his heart. There were the same 
Parian brow—with the luxrious curls of auburn hair 
swept gracefully over its angles—the same verinil- 
tinted lips and thrilling eyes, and roseate cheek, and 
voluptuous bosom and sunny neck of the—lady in 
the “gallery of paintings.” 

He saw it now at a glance. A mournful smile 
flew to his ashy lip for a momeot, and he wheeled 
the easel from him. Why was he torturing his mind 


with vain illusions 1 Gould the poor and fameless 
artist aspire to the henrt and hand of the lovely, the 
courted, the heiress, Emily Stewart? 

“Is not the cloud thickening that must soon break 
fearfully on my head? My last dollar is gone—duns 
are hourly accumulating—creditors are growing im¬ 
patient—* coming events cast their shadows before?’” 

The artist was unmanned. A few short months 
since he held a spirit that could have brooked any 
calamity—an energy that could have surmounted any 
obstacle; but the spell was broken. 

He had, in early j^ears, found means, despite the 
meagre resources of his parents, to cultivate an in¬ 
nate predilection and talent for painting.’ Iiis success 
with his abilities, thus far, was more than he had 
looked for. But the small fortune that he began the 
world with, was now expended. He had no refuge 
to fly to; and his productions were suffered to remain 
unsold, and their author to wither away like a young 
tree riven in the storm. 

By accident, dating several months back, he had 
become acquainted with Emily Stewart. She was 
charmed less with the prepossessing exterior, and the 
noble, frank, commanding countenance of D’Putron, 
than with the fascination of the burning thoughts with 
which he beguiled the hours of their conversation— 
for they met often, and enjoyed many a delicious hour 
in each others presence. At first sight she had seemed 
as the idol of all his dreams of innocence and beauty. 
Subsequent intimacy made her the star of his destiny. 
But the disparity of stations—the impassable gulf that 
seemed to be thrown between them, at one moment 
he overlooked, and the next recollected in the mad¬ 
ness of certain disappointment. 

“ *Coming events cast their shadows before.’ And 
thou, too, Emily,” be audibly ejaculated, as his reflec¬ 
tions involuntarily reverted to her image; “and thou, 
too, Emily, to see me degraded in the world’s esteem; 
to see me cast on its cold-hearted current, with the 
guilt of penury on my name; to hear the idle laugh, 
and the brutal sneer at the fate of the artist.” 

He was interrupted by the unceremonious ingress 
I of a young man, superbly dressed, with formidable 
k whiskers, a massive gold chain and key dangling at 
his side, and flourishing a delicate, gold-headed cane. 
The intruder contemptuously and pompously paced 
the room without speaking a word, looked up at t/io 
paintings On the wall with a gaze that had no meaning 
in it, hummed a snatch of some air, turned round to 
“Sardanapalus.” gave a quick “hem,” and exclaimed 
in a voice particularly feminine— 

“Pretty well done, by Jupiter! Confess—the boy 
has genius—extraordinary genius, indeed! Can you 
tell me, my boy, what that thing is intended for—a 
fireboard or hearthrug, eh?” 

At any. other time almost, D’Putron would have 
laughed outright at the prattle of this silly coxcomb; 
but he was morose in humor now—the unkindness of 
the world had lately soured much of his hitherto mild 
and placid temper; and to be thus intruded upon, in 
defiance of all courtesy; and his master-piece lowered 
to the standard it was when he least could bear it; he 
could not command himself. 

“First be pleased to inform me, sir, what decree 
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of rascality you projected when you entered here, . 
and how far you purpose carrying your insolence?” j 
“Short, by Jove!—very short indeed,” said the 
exquisite, with a lordly toss of his head and twirl of 
his cane. “Be more careful, my boy. I am not / 
used to having my inferiors strike up their feathers \ 
at such a rate as this.” < 

“Nor I accustomed to such despicable fools as you \ 
in my presence,” answered D’Putron, advancing to- \ 
ward him with a menacing look; “so you will please | 
leave this place immediately, or I shall eject you in j 
a very summary manner.” \ 

“But,” cried the fop, somewhat alarmed; “a word j 
with you, my boy, before I retire. One little request, j 
ns a Frenchman would say, and I shall be absent.” | 
“Be speedy, then,” said Henry, “for I have neither j 
time nor patience to waste on your impertinence.” j 
The dandy cleared his throat with sundry dry hems, j 
placed one foot a little anterior to his body, leaned j 
back on his cane, which he held behind him, rolled j 
up his eyes, stroked his whiskers, and commenced, j 
“My boy, hem! I am a suitor for Miss Emily < 
Stewart’s hand. Hem! we are particular friends, i 
She docs not wish you to continue your little alien- < 
“tions any longer; they are becoming, to say the least, ( 
annoying; and I am under the necessity of saying : 
that you must and shall! Hem!” i 

“Are you done?” said D’Putron. ! 

“Hem! yes.” 1 

“Well, then, begone; what are you waiting for?” 1 
and ho grasped the fashionable petit maitre by the J 
collar, and was leading him to the door,' when he ] 
broke violently away from the artist’s hold, and J 
sprang into the middle of the room, vociferating in J 
excited rage— \ 

“I must have satisfaction for this monstrous insult. ] 
What! lay hands on me! Here, my boy, here is one 1 
of my pistols; measure your distance, and we will [ 
settle thfs’little affair of honor on the spot.” 

Hardly conscious of what he did, D’Putron took 
the weapon—but the redoubtable man of honor was 
obviously much frightened, for he had thought the 
mention, much sooner the sight and use of deadly 
fire-arms, would have caused “my boy” precipitately 
to decamp. He had mistaken his man. Henry deli¬ 
berately cocked his pistol, walking to one end of the 
room, and taking his stand. His opponent, appalled 
and quaking, staggered backward to the other. Both 
discharged simultaneously. The dandy sprang from 
his feet, shouting, “murder!” at the top of his voice; 
and fell to the floor, crying, “murder! murder! he 
has killed me!” while the blood slowly trickled from 
a minor wound in his forearm. D’Putron calmly 
walked from his studio—into which, alas! he was 
never to return—wandering from street to street, reck¬ 
less of whither or how he went till nightfall, when he 
sought the home of, and had an interview with Emily 
Stewart. 

Oh! that was a sad meeting! Never till now had 
he told, in the fervid strains of passion, his love to 
that sweet girkf 'Neyer till now had he learned the 
depth of that affection with which she regarded him. 
They lingered long in that blessed dream of lovers, 
for which no pen is adequate, till he rose to depart. 


“Yes, Emily, it must be. Oh! believe me, that in 
thus doing, I am planting a thorn in my heart that 
will fester through all coming time. But I cannot— 
I cannot make you the bride of one whose path is in 
the brier and thorn, whose meed of reward is in the 
contumely and scorn of the world. You would one 
day curse me for your dark destiny.” 

“No—no, Henry, I will not; only remain—do not 
become an exile!” The fair girl laid her hand en* 
treating!y on his shoulder, and turned her face to 
his with eyes gushing in tears. “Oh! Henry, do 
not leave me—I cannot see you go—let us live on 
together, and hope for better limes for you.” 

“Emily-” he would have said more; but his 

eye met hers, and he saw in her beseeching looks 
the index of a heart that was ready to break. He 
clasped her in his arms—imprinted a long, passionate 
kiss on her quivering lips, and burst away from her 
side, saying— 

“Good God! this must not be! Emily, fare-” 

but her flexible arms were twined closely round his 
neck, springing from her seat ere he could finish the 
sentence. Gently disengaging her embrace, he led 
her to a seat. 

“Oh! Henry, you will kill me if we part forever. 
Say—say—you will—you will return soon!” 

“I will, Emily—I will,” replied he—although,liis 
heart whispered darkly of the improbability. Again 
he pressed these lips in tearful silence—a close, pas¬ 
sionate embrace—a moment, and— she was alone! 

He was gone—a wanderer on the wild world—from 
associations that phrenzied his brain—from the birth¬ 
place of sweet dreams that were never to be realized 
—from the spot where the eagle spread his pinions 
for a brighter Heaven, but fell, fluttering and broken 
winged, to the dust! 


CHAPTER III. 

“ ‘Met they no more? Once more they met, 

Those kindred hearts und true.’ 

And they, between whose severed souls, 

Once ill close union tied, 

A gulf is set. a current rolls, 

Forever to divide.” Mrs. Hemaxs. 

“How much!—how much is bid for this splendid, 
this magnificent painting of the ‘Conquerdr,’” cried 
the auctioneer, holding up the article for sale in one 
hand, and his hammer in the other before his custo¬ 
mers. “How much, gentlemen—you see it—perfect 
of its kind—will no one bid? How much? Fifty 
dollars—forty—thirty—twenty—ten—five ” 

“Two dollars.” 

“Two dollars—thank you, sir—just a-going—two 
dollars—two dollars—once, twice—three—times!” 

“Here, gentlemen, is something you must-all ad¬ 
mire—it is beyond comparison—beautiful—sublime; 
how much—say anything, so it is something—debts 
are to be paid—they must be sold, even at a mon¬ 
strous sacrifice—how much do you bid for ‘Sardana- 
palus?’” 

“Three dollars.” 

“Three dollars! Shame, gentlemen—three dollars 
for what a man works five months at—three dollars 
—just a-going!” 
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Three and a quarter.” 

“Three fifty.” 

“ That’s right-three fifty—just a-going!” 

“ Three sixty-two.” 

“Three sixty-two—just a-going—going—gone!” 

And thus were sold these grand creations of the 
artist’s combined mental and physical toil. “Deme¬ 
trius,” the “Spy,” and many others shared the same 
ignoble fate. At length the auctioneer took up the 
last, and throwing it loose before him, exclaimed— 

“ Now, gentlemen, here is one—par excellence— 
the climax of the whole—something that will take 
the eye and fancy of all. A finished portrait of some 
handsome lady—a queen for what I know-how 
much do you bid for this, gentlemen ?” 

“ One fifty.” 

“One fifty—one fifty—shame—absolute shame— 
but can’t be helped—one fifty—just a-going!” 

" One, hundred dollars 

“Thank you, sir—one—thank you, sir,” and the 
man with the hammer looked anxiously around to 
see if some sport was not on foot at his expense—but 
recognizing the bidder he made a slight bow, smiled 
complacently, and resumed— 

“ One hundred dollars—one hundred—thank you, 
sir—one hundred—just a-going—going—gone!” 

The one hundred dollars were paid—the painting 
handed over—and Mr. Stewart stepped out with the 
ideal of the artist under his arm! 

Years will pass away, and we note but few of their 
incidents. Their chronicles are most legibly traced 
on the tablets of men’s hearts. Ten years seem a 
short era to look upon; but oh, whal changes can be 
wrought in that time! DPutron, in ten years, was 
almost forgotten : but not his works. One by one they 
had risen in the estimation of judges, till their praise 
was heard in every conversation. Immense sums 
Were now offered and refused for those which were 
once publicly sold at the merest trifle. Hisideal was 
still hanging in the parlor of Mr. Stewart; and many 
were the long, lingering looks bestowed upon it by 
Emily—except that latterly she could view it as a 
prize, but not with the intensity of overpowering re¬ 
trospection. The dandy—for we know him only by 
that sobriquet—had relinquished all aspirations to an 
acquaintanceship with Emily and her dowry , and was 
squandering his life among renegades. Pittsburg had 
no tidings of the artist; but daily rumors reached her, 
of a stranger in the Eastern Continent, whose name 
was linked to the highest works of art and the un¬ 
bounded applause of the world. Everywhere, the 
magic of his brush had lavished honor and wealth 
profusely upon him. D’Putron had become distin¬ 
guished, universally, as the first of painters. 

Again, after the lapse of ten years, he embarked 
for the United States; and visited his native city. The 
first place he sought, was the home of his parents. 
But its tenantles3 and dilapidated walls, met bis 
startled vision. He was informed that, of its former 
inmates, the most were dead, and the rest dispersed, 
none knew where! An hour passed—another—and 
yet another! Henry was still bowed against the walls 
of what was once his boyhood’s home. The family 
circle was broken—the house-god’s shrine destroyed— 


the hearthstone, and all its hallowed endearments— 
| glad faces—the happy smiles—the lender converse— 
j and the fond caress—all, all passed in painful review, 
| as things of the past—forever buried for the future. 

| The following morning he called at the dwelling 
| of Emily Stewart. He was shown into the parlor, 
| by a servant, who requested his name to announce to 
(the inmates. Henry, who wished to make the sur- 
( prise and joy perfect, merely sent “to Miss Emily; 

< a particular, and long-absent friend.” 

| She soon came into the room; not as she used to 
| come to greet him, with a smiling face, bounding 
\ step, and open hand, but with a formal, womanish 

< gait. She did not ily to liis side, as once she did, 
\ laughing and panting, in the fullness of her fettered 
? heart; hut stood just inside the door, with a fixed look 
| that, in itself, plainly asked the name of this unknown 
/ friend. He advanced, pained to find she did not know 
) him, and extended his hand. 

? “ Miss Stewart does not recognize me?” 

? “No Sir; I confess the disadvantage of forgetful- 
) ness.” 

| This was some disappointment—but nothing in 
; poignancy to whal followed. 

> “ Does Miss Stewart—my own Emily, see no trace 

i in me to recall her once loved Henry D’Ptitron ?” 

| She reeled to a sofa. A dimness came over her 
I vision, and she sank, insensible, into the arms so 
| ready to receive her. As Henry used the proper re- 
| storatives to resuscitate her suspended faculties, he 
had leisure to contemplate her person. She had lost 
>a little, perhaps, of her girlish lineaments, and ex- 
! quisite beauty of contour of former years, but she was 
i yet remarkably handsome. There was something 
about her, different from her last looks, in his eyes, 
and yet he could not divine what it was. At length 
she opened her eyes, but only to close them again, 
after a look of fearful anguish; with the words— 

“Do I dream, or am 1 mocked?” 

“Neither,” was the smiling rejoinder, as Henry 
drew her to his breast; “neither, my dear Emily. 
You are once more in the arms of your long lost, but 
ever constant Henry ” 

She sprang to her feet, and gazed for a moment in 
; his face with unaltered steadiness; and then said, in 
, a lone of deep bitterness and extreme wretchedness, 

“Why, did we not hear, seven years ago, that you 
were lost on board of the ship that was wrecked on 
its voyage to Liverpool?” 

“Yes, yes,” said he half laughing; “but that same 
wreck was the means of myself and two others being 
taken up by another ship, bound to the same port. In 
the sunny clime of Italy—amid the stirring scenes of 
oriental countries, I have plied my brush—won a 
title that I have courted from boyhood—gained a vast 
independence—and am now here to breathe to you 
again the love that I breathed ten years, ago—and 
claim the original of my ideal, which I see you have 
in your possession.” 

A pallid hue overspread her face—her heart sick¬ 
ened—her form shook, and her tongue faltered in 
inarticulate accents. One moment she suffered his 
lavishing caresses, unknowing xylyit she did; and the 
next, burst away from his arms, with a smothered 
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shriek; and covering her face with her hands, ex- j 
claimed, brokenly, through her tears— ; 

“Henry, you must leave me and forever! Do not 
ask me why. Forget me—for Heaven’s sake—forget; 
me. You have awakened a flame in my bosom that 
is criminal. Your presence in Pittsburg will crush 
my dearest peace, and the sweetest bliss of another. 
Oh, my God !” 

He was about to ask a solution to this ambiguity, 
when a little child—a rosy-cheeked, chubby boy, 
came bounding into their presence, saying— 

“ Ma, ma, my little dog has broke his riband again !” 

Henry at this, struck his hand against his brow, 
and groaned in poignant anguish. He saw it all in a 
piercing thought. She was another's ! It was a chil¬ 
ling, heart-blighting thought. Not an age of the world’s 
care could so have conquered and crushed his proud 
spirit, as this one instance of the heart’s defeat. For 
this he had braved the most perilous adventure—for 
this he had faced and conquered death—for this he 
had woven laurels for bis brow—for this hour he had 
lived to be made the victim of burning memory 
through all coming time! 

One mighty effort of his mind collected his prodigal 
senses; and, although it was disjointed and incoherent, 
he rose to his feet, and spoke a farewell, altogether 
foreign to his feelings, and his assumed composure. 

“Yes, Emily, I must leave Pittsburg forever! Your 
happiness and my own must compel me to it. Forget 


me in the love you should cherish for your husband; 
I will not—I never can forget you. In some retired 
hermitage, or in the crowds of men, I will strive to 
calm the raging fever of my mind! May God bless 
you and yours, Emily.” 

“Oh! Henry,” said Mrs. Olrastead, springing to¬ 
ward him, while scalding tears coursed down her 
cheeks, “you must not go, till you exonerate me from 

your hate. I thought you were dead, or my-say, 

say, Henry that you will not curse me!” 

“Never, never,” said he, “will I think of you else 
than in the light of purity. You are dear, dearer to 
me than ever. Only”—he paused—“only, Emily, 
you will never, never see me again;’.‘'Farewell, for¬ 
ever!” They were parted till Eternity’s meeting! 

That day and the next, Henry was threading the 
streets of the city, lost to every thing but the keen 
reflections of his mind; which from that time was 
attuned to a strange kind of melancholy, that clung to 
him through life. He still prosecuted his favorite 
pursuit—but the glory that crowned each gorgeous 
creation of his mind and brush, fell on a heart that 
heeded it not. He was wrapt up in a stern coldness, 
that no fire could dispel. Ambition was forgotten— 
and the greatest happiness of his after life, seemed to 
be, when the last shades were gi ven to some splendid 
portrait, to write, with his pencil, under it the name 
of Emily l n. b. w. 
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A TALE 0E THE MOUNTAINS, 

( Concluded.) 

Ciiapteii hi, —An Excursion to the Falls. 

Early the following morning, the horses stood Baddled 
before the hotel, and soon the riders made their appear¬ 
ance. Flora, as ever, when she anticipated a day's pleas¬ 
ure, was in line spirits, and looked remarkably well. As 
she took her seat upon her horse, she congratulated her¬ 
self that Miss Atherton was not to be of the parly, and 
above all, that Fitzroy was, this day, to be hers exclu¬ 
sively. 

A ride of about four hours brought the parly to the foot 

of-mountain. After riding as far as possible, they 

dismounted, and spreading their refreshments upon the 
grass under the shade of the elms, regaied themselves, be¬ 
fore commencing the path to the Falls. 

How 1 wish nty readers could, in person, have accom¬ 
panied the party on this day’s excursion! No language 
of mine can ever describe the beauty of the scene. After 
winding their way through the trees, over the rocks, and 
then descending the mountain side fur some distance, they 
reached a flat rock, projecting out into the stream, from 
which they could see the Falls. High above their heads, 
foaming, dashing over the perpendicular rocks, came the 
stream, swollen by recent rains, and drowning the sound 
of their voices by its unceasing roar. 

Fitzroy, leaning against a tree, took a pencil and paper 
from his pocket, and rapidly sketched a rough outline of 
the Falls, but he lore it as soon as it was completed, feel¬ 
ing it impossible to represent it truly. Then he sat, gaz¬ 
ing in silent admiration at the scene, while Flora too 
seemed awed into thoughtfulness, and not even Frank 
and his gay companion, could resist the subduing effect. 
Far, far above their heads, almost as far as the eye could 
reach, was a lofty rock—one solid mass of rock, rising 
perpendicularly above them, and bearing on its summit a 
few stunted pines. To reach this eminence, to stand 
upon this rock, and look down into the ravine, was the 
plan of Fitzroy, who knew that from such a height a most 
magnificent prospect must be presented. But how to at¬ 
tain it was the question. As they were doubting in what 
way they should be able to do this, a strange, wild figure 
appeared from behind a rock. She was dressed most 
fantastically ; a scarf of brilliant scarlet, was wound round 
her waist, and, on her head, a sort of plaid turban, with 
long, (lowing ends. A mass of black hair, parted upon 
her forehead, and, falling over her shoulders, added to the | 
wildness of her appearance; and her dark, olive skin, be¬ 
spoke her one of the Indian wanderers, sometime) seen J 
in the western districts of New England. 


This strange figure stood, for a moment, motionless, 
gazing at the group before her; then, as if she divined 
their wishes, shit pointed to the cliff, and motioned to them 
to follow her. 

Fitzroy looked at the wild guide, so unexpectedly come 
to his assistance. Her dark, Hashing eye, and fantastic 
appearance, made him, for a moment, suspect that she was 
insane; and her violent gestures, as she saw that he hes¬ 
itated, Convinced him that she had some purpose in wish¬ 
ing him to follow her. The thought flashed across his 
mind, that perhaps, from the injuries the white man had 
done Iter race, she had determined to take a desperate re¬ 
venge, and intended to lead him into the depth of the for¬ 
est, where he might wander in vain in search of some path 
to direct his steps. Or, perhaps, she would lead him over 
some high rock, where a concealed chasm would sudden¬ 
ly appear, ton late for him to escape it. These thoughts 
flashed over him, as he gazed at the Indian girl, hut he 
was not one to be, for a moment, deterred by such wild 
fancies. Follow her, and look down from that eagle’s 
nest, on the cliff, he wa3 resolved, at any risk to do. 
But the rest of the parly were not so venturesome. 

Flora would not for worlds, trust herself to such a 
guide, and Frank was unwilling to leave his sister and 
ill ss M. alone. In vain did they try to persuade Fitz¬ 
roy to give up the scheme of climbing the cliff. Flora 
protested, and Frank remonstrated in vain. He laughed 
at their fears, and crying “ Excelsior is my motto,” he 
disappeared among the trees. 

Leaving the party of three, sealed oil the rocks beneath 
the Fall, let us follow Fitzroy and his Indian guide, on 
their difficult and perilous path. Bounding like a roe, 
over rocks and fallen trees, the wild girl led the way, ever 
and anon looking back, to see if her companion was near. 
Soon the way became steeper and more wearisome, but 
she seemed to know no fatigue. Onward she pressed, up 
the side of the mountain, the path becoming more and 
more precipitous, till it seemed almost perpendicular. 
Fitzroy, almost breathless, tasked his strength to the ut¬ 
most, hut was hardly able to keep within, sight ofhis 
guide. 

At length, she reached the summit of the cliff, and 
stood, her arms aloft, her hair floating on the wind, a 
strange, wild figure, well suited for a painter’s pencil. 
Soon Fitzroy stood beside her, and such a scene as was 
spread beneath him and around I He seemed to stand 
in the midst of an amphitheatre of mountains. Gigantic 
direst trees, covering the mountain sides, uttered their 
mournful sounds as the winds played through the branch¬ 
es. Down, deep in the ravine beneath him, the stream 
poured over the rocks, and then made its way through 
the hilb, looking like a narrow line of light. 

And then the fearful precipice on 'which he stood I 
Never before had the sublimity of Nature so impressed 
him, and, forgetting for a time, his strange companion, 
forgetting himself and his fears, Fitzroy gave his whole 
soul to the deep feelings stirred within him. 

Not long did the Indian girl suffer him to indulge in 
this revery. 

11 Stranger,” she said, “ I am Maimuna, the daughter 
of Macon, once the powerful chief, now in the land of 
Spirits, where the white man cannot rob him ofhis hunt¬ 
ing grounds, and cut down his forests. After Macon’s 
death, our tribe went toward the setting sun. My brother 
Macon and I, alone remained to watch and guard the 
bones of our father. We could not leave litem to rest 
with the white man, with none to watch the grave of the 
Indian warrior. My brother Macon was swift of foot 
and strong of hand, but the white moil hated him, and 
strove to drive him from their dwelling. They could not 
bear that lie should tell them that ‘his father and breth¬ 
ren were once the lords of the soil, and the white man had 
driven them away.’ They saw how his dark eye flashed, 
when they cut down the forest trees, and they feared, lest 
he might some day treat them as they had treated his 
brethren. 

“ Nor did Macon lovethe white man. The Great Spirit 
never meant,” said she, “ that the Indian's wigwam should 
be burned down, and his hunting grounds destroyed by 
his brother. Here, on this cliff, would Macon stand, hours 
together, and, looking over these great forests, say,'These 
too, will soon fall, and then where will Macon and Mai- 
niuna go?” 

“But the Great Spirit pitied his son, and took him to 
the hunting-grounds where the Indian Warriors go. Ilis 
eye grew dim, his foot lost its swiftness, and 1 knew that 
Macon must die. We lived in a hut, on the borders of 
the Ilousatonic, near the village of B. None came to 
help us, No white man visited us, and 1 had no food 
but Indian corn fur my Macon. 

“ One day I left him, and went to the white nian’s- 
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dwelling, but none would go and see the hated Indian 
brother, save one sunny haired girl, who heard my story 
and pitied me. The gentle dove trusted herself where 
the strong eagle would not venture. Morning and even¬ 
ing, this dove visited our hut, and brought food, and heal¬ 
ing things to the sick Macon. My heart blessed her for 
it, and Macon died, forgiving the white man for her sake. 
This small trinket,” and she drew from her bosom an In¬ 
dian necklace beautifully carved, “ he made for her in 
his sickness, and lie told me, when I left for the far West 
to join our tribe, to give it to her from Macon. 

‘‘To-morrow, with the rising sun, I shall go, never to 
return to the Ilousatonic again. The white maidens 
laught at Maimuna, and she may not go among them, even 
to visit the white dove. But do thou take it to her, and 
tell her that Macon and Maimuna forgave all for her 
sake.” She gave the necklace to Fitzroy, and, as he 
took it, he saw the name of “ Rose Atherton,” carved 
minutely upon it. 

So deeply had Fitzroy been interested in the Indian 
girl’s story, that he had not observed how near the sun was 
approaching the horizon. Indeed, he had quite forgot¬ 
ten that there were any friends awaiting his return, or 
that his prolonged absence would occasion them any un¬ 
easiness. But, as Maimuna ceased speaking, these thoughts 
came to him, and lie gave a last look upon llie mountains, 
rocks and waterfall, and then hastily followed her down 
the steep descent, and reached the place from whence 
they came. As soon as the Indian girl saw Fitzroy near 
his friends, she said, in a low tone, ‘‘Farewell forever!" 
then, placing her finger upon her lip3, to indicate silence, 
she vanished from his sight. 

A thousand questions now assailed our hero, as to the 
cause of his long absence. “ What had happened ? Where 
had she led him? What had she said to him, and why 
did she place her finger upon her lip?” All these were 
asked him, almost in the same breath, by Flora, whose 
curiosity was roused to the highest pitch. 

But Fitzroy knew well how to keep a secret. He de¬ 
scribed to them the magnificent prospect, spoke of the dif¬ 
ficult ascent; in short, talked of every thing rather than 
what they most wished to know. 

“ Did she not tell you who she was?” at length demand¬ 
ed Flora, when they were again seated in their saddles, on 
their return. 

“Yes. She said her name was Maimuna, and she is, 
as I thought, one of the tribe of Indians who once roam¬ 
ed over these valleys.” 

Thus much and no more, could the disappointed Flora 
learn of Fitzroy’s interview with Maimuna. He was, 
however, unusually communicative on other subjects, 
and, as ifto make up for his long delay in returning, was 
extremely agreeable to Flora, who reached home in fine 
spirits, after a moonlight ride of some hours with her fa¬ 
vorite knight. Had she known the cause of his fine spir¬ 
its, would she have been so well satisfied with her day’s 
inunt ? 

Chapter iv, —Plots anil Counter Plots. 

Such counter plans as were made the next day ! Flora 
trying to arrange for another expedition, in order to secure 
Fitzroy to herself another day, while he was endeavoring 
to think of some plan, by which he could have an inter¬ 
view with Rose Atherton, deliver to her the message and 
necklace intrusted to him, and at the same time, become 
better acquainted with the lovely girl. 

“ Suppose we have a sail upon the lake ?" said Flora, 
there is a small sailing boat, which will just accommodate 
Frank and his favorite Miss M., you and I, with a few 
others we might like to invite, though I know not where 
tve should find them.” 

Fitzroy, to whom this remark was addressed, did not 
like the plan. He did not care for sailing, and if tlie truth 
must he known, he had another plan, which he liked 
much better, as it would enable him to see Rose by her¬ 
self. So he replied, 

“ That is a very common place mode of enjoyment, 
which I am quile weary of. I think this plan would be 
much better. There is a glen, about a mile from lhe vil¬ 
lage, which I visited the other day, and which is as wild 
a place as ever Miss Flora could wish. This glen, where 
the rocks are heaped up in the most picturesque confu¬ 
sion, must be a most magnificent sight by torch-light. 
Supposing we have a torch-light expedition through the 
glen? We can niake a small party, and hire a hoy to 
carry some torches, in case ours should fail.” 

This proposition seemed to meet with universal approv- 
til, and the next question was, who should be invited. 
Several gentlemen, who were spending some time in B., 
New York acquaintances of Flora, were invited, and Fitz¬ 
roy proposed to invite Rose Atherton, and a cousin stay¬ 
ing with her. To this Flora objected, but to no purpose. 
On this point Fitzroy was fixed. “ If Rose was not in¬ 
vited he should not go;” so tha! settled the matter, and 
Rose was one of the party. 

The Mountain Glen was, as I have said, about a mile 
from the village, and the party of twenty, as they wound 
their way, with their torches blazing, presented a most 
picturesque appearance. 

At length they reached the entrance of the glen ; rocks, 
piled up.one above another, deep caverns, and trees over¬ 
grown with moss, lighted up by the glare of the torches, 
presented a scene of enchanting wildness. 

But Flora enjoyed not the scene; for, at a distance 
from her, was Fitzroy, and with him Rose Atherton. 
The party stopped, when they reached the wildest part of 
the glen, and music was proposed. The voices sounded 
clear and musically; hut two there were who, at a little 


distance from the rest of the party, were engaged in a 
deeply interesting conversation. Those two were looking 
at a necklace, and the lady seemed deeply affected by the 
narration the gentleman gave her. 

Rose Atherton listened wonderingly, to the tale of Fitz¬ 
roy. His meeting with Maimuna, anil receiving from her 
the necklace, the message of the Indian girl, all seemed 
strange and unreal to the gentle Rose, and it was not till 
she saw the necklace, that she could realize the truth of 
what she heard . : Fitzroy, more and more pleased with 
the sweet simplicity of manner of his lovely companion, 
seemed to forget that he must keep with the rest of the 
party, and it was not till Flora McDonald sent a message 
to him, that “ the party wished to proceed, and she would 
thank Mr. Fitzroy and Miss Atherton, to delay no longer,” 
that they left the mossy seat they had taken, and continu¬ 
ed their way through (lie glen. 

The morning alter our torch-light party had visited the 
mountain-glen, Fitzroy did not accompany Flora, as usual 
on her ride, as he said he had an engagement to ride out 
with a friend. It needed no prophet to tell Flora that the 
“ friend" was no other than Rose Atherton. The proud 
beauty saw that her reign was over, and that the simple 
Rose had attained, what the New York belle and heiress 
in vain aspired to: the heart of Fitzroy. 

A few. days after this, the coach of the McDonalds was 
again seen, driving through the quiet village of B., and the 
proud beauty, reposing on its cushioned seats, had learned 
one important lesson, not very flattering to iter pride. 

Another event, still more important, and infinitely more 
interesting to the villagers, occurred not long after, an 
event in which a 1.1 rejoiced. Rose Atherton, the village 
favorite, the sentle. lovelv Rose, was wedded to the ac¬ 
complished and talented Fitzroy. m. w. o. 
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A YEAR AND A DAY: 

OR THE WILL. 


BY MBS. CAROLINE H. BUTLER. 


CHAPTER I. 

There was once in the city" of Philadelphia a poor 
author whom chilling disappointments and the biting 
stings of adversity had brought nigh the grave—whose 
high hopes, ardent ambition, and glowing aspirations 
for fame, were all quenched and broken beneath the 
pressure of penury and wo. The wife, too, of his 
bosom had passed on to the shadowy land before him, 
and now beckoned him to that blissful home beyond 
the grave where sorrow and trouble are unknown. 
One fond tie still bound him to life. He was a father. 
No other guide—no other friend had that fair young 
girl, over whose innocent head scarce sixteen sum¬ 
mers had flown, and for her sake he still clung to a 
world whose charms else had long ceased to attract. 

And there was an old man whom the world called 
unfeeling and miserly, who day by day passed by the 
humble home of the author. And day by day as he 
passed along, saw at the window a pale young lace 
bent over the endless seam, and a small white hand 
never tiring busily plying the needle. Or sometimes 
marked the child’s own feeble strength tasked to sup¬ 
port the tottering steps of suffering manhood to the 
open window, that the air of heaven might revive that 
languid frame, while the hollow, racking cough, and 
the lever spot on the cheek, like a rose rooted in the 
grave and blossoming in beauty above, told too plainly 
consumption had made its victim sure. 

And then one day when the window was darkened, 
and he missed the pale young face, the heart of the 
old man smote him as he passed along, and turning he 
gently sought admittance, and from that time over the 
bed of the sufferer the thin, while locks of the old man 
mingled with the golden ringlets of Florence. 

Heaven surely had first softened his heart, and then 
guided his footsteps thither, for, like a ministering 
angel he came to the house of sorrow to soothe the 
last moments of the dying man, and protect the father¬ 
less child. 


Cheered once more, by the voice of kindness—his 
feeble frame invigorated by healthful nourishment— 
surrounded by comforts long unknown, or remembered 
but as a dream in the dark night of poverty he had 
passed through—what wonder the sick man rallied, 
and for a time gave way to the flattering hope that he 
might yet leave a bright legacy to his child—a name 
crowned with imperishable fame, llis mind, long 
shattered by sickness, caught back something of the 
fire of youth, and once more his trembling hand seized 
the pen as the powerftd instrument through which 
riches and honor were to flow in upon him. But, as 
the meteor which for an instant shoots over the wave 
in sparkling beauty, and then sinks in the darkness of 
the fathomless gulf below, was the momentary out- 
flashing of that once brilliant mind, ere the darkness of 
the grave encompassed it. 

When he felt the power of death too surely pressing 
upon him, he took the hand of the old man and placed 
it on the head of his kneeling child with a look plead¬ 
ing for kindness and protection. The heart of old 
Able May answered to this silent appeal, and stooping 
down he imprinted a kiss upon the brow of Florence, 
solemnly promising never to forsake her. The dying 
man raised his eves in gratitude to heaven, and with a last 
effort clasping his beloved child to his breast, expired. 

The sad duties left for the living to perform over the 
venerated dust of those we have loved, were ended 
with tears and lamentation—and now in the wide 
world had Florence no friend but old Abel May. 

“Florence,” said the old man, “I have long since 
buried the ties of kindred—they could not survive in¬ 
gratitude and distrust. I had but one left to love—but 
one whom selfishness and sordid expectations did not 
bind tome—and now lie too has gone. I am now as 
much alone, my child, as you—I in the winter of age, 
you in spring’s freshest bloom. You shall be to me 
as the dearest of daughters, as pure and precious in 
my eyes as God’s sacred word—although as my wife 
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llie world only must know you. Then, Florence, will 
you give yourself to me ; will you look upon me in the 
light of that beloved parent whose loss you now de¬ 
plore—wili you confide yourself to me in your lone¬ 
liness and helplessness?” 

And the innocent girl, lifting her meek blue eyes to 
the furrowed countenance of the old man, threw her¬ 
self confidingly upon his bosom, and wept her thanks. 

They were married; and then, as some priceless 
jewel committed to his charge, which to guard and 
cherish was henceforth to be his pride and happiness 
did Abel May bear home the young orphan. 

For many years he had occupied a large mansion 
near the outskirts of the city, whose dark granite front 
and heavy wooden shutters kept constantly closed, 
imparted an air of chilliness and gloom to the neigh¬ 
borhood of flashy brick houses and light airy cottagesby 
which it was environed. Abel May lived alone, keep- 
. ing no domestics, and either preparing his own meals, 
or partaking of them at a restaurateur’s. Occasionally 
the woman whom he employed to do his washing was 
admitted to sweep and arrange his sleeping room and 
the little parlor adjoining. The other apartments were 
always locked, baffling all the curiosity of which no 
doubt the good woman partook with others. 

Various opinions and rumors were afloat concerning 
him in the neighborhood, through which however the 
old man steered steadily and regardlessly. 

Not greater was the surprise of the captive princess 
in the fairy tale on awakening one morning and finding 
before her window a sumptuous palace rearing high 
its golden columns, where alone frowning rocks and 
dark, turbid waters had before stood, than was the 
amazement which pervaded the neighborhood, when 
early one morning they were aroused from slumber by 
the clink—clink—clink of the busy hammer, the 
crashing of tiles, and sonorous fall of boards upon the 
pavements. And behold, every window of that gloomy 
house was thrown wide to the glare of day—workmen 
were on the roof-workmen were scaling ladders— 
workmen were tearing off those clumsy shutters, while 
within, workmen in paper caps and white aprons 
were busily wielding the several instruments of 
their handicraft. Day after day their labors went 
on, and day after day added to the astonishment of the 
neighbors. Plate-glass and light Venetian blinds soon 
supplanted the small window panes and wooden shut¬ 
ters— a tasteful portico and marble slabs supplied the 
place of the clumsy iron railing and high stone steps 
so jagged and worn. Carpenters, masons, and painters 
speedily completed the interior renovation, and then 
followed heavily laden drays bearing rich furniture— 
and upholsterers flew from room to room giving the 
last graceful touch of taste and fashion to the arrange¬ 
ment of the various articles. 

Next came the overwhelming announcement that 
old Abel May was married, and that the sylph-like, 
graceful form, and sunny ringlets of the fair young 
girl sometimes seen bending from the window, or 
leaning on the arm of the old man, like a lily grafted 
on some withered branch, belonged to no other than 
the bride—and wonder ceased not, but rather grew 
with the “ food it fed on.” 


Not much less was the surprise of Florence at find¬ 
ing herself suddenly the mistress of a home so charming. 
She had never connected the idea of wealth with the 
plainly dressed humble old man who had so benevo¬ 
lently administered to the comforts of her dying parent, 
and cheerfully did she prepare to follow him to a home, 
no matter how lowly, so that love and kindness were 
to be found there. When, then, old Abel May, lifting 
her tenderly from the carriage which bore them from 
the church wherein the solemn rite making them man 
and wife had just been pronounced, and led her into 
apartments so splendid, with all that a refined taste 
might approve, or a fastidious eye applaud, was it 
strange that for a moment the young orphan doubted 
whether all was not, indeed, a dream or a fairy crea¬ 
tion, such as the pen of her father had often sketched 
for her amusement—for never did her waking eyes or 
her sober senses dwell on aught so rich and beautiful. 
Yet neither the elegance by which she was surrounded, 
nor the charms which novelty lent to her new exist¬ 
ence, could for a long time withdraw her mind from 
dwelling on the irreparable loss she had sustained. 
Happily, youth is not prone to despondency; hope in 
the bright future buoys them exultingly over the 
billows of disappointment which engulf so many 
sorrow-stricken hearts, and therefore as time wore on 
it made the old man’s soul rejoice to see smiles chasing 
away the tears from the countenance of this dear 
child. 

The education of Florence had been conducted solely 
under the careful tuition of her father, and her active 
mind, regulated and nourished by judicious application. 
In the French and German languages she was a cor¬ 
rect scholar, and had attained some little proficiency 
in drawing; yet of music or other elegant acquirements 
she knew nothing. 

Hard are the lessons of adversity; and that his 
humble means precluded his bestowing on his child 
those accomplishments for which nature had so emi¬ 
nently qualified her, was often a source of deep regret 
to her fond parent; but now, under the fostering care 
of the old man, how splendidly did her talents develop 
themselves. Music, and painting opened for her a 
new world of enjoyment, and no expense did her kind 
protector withhold to gratify to the fullest extent her 
eager desire for improvement. He engaged the most 
eminent masters to attend upon her, nor did the pro¬ 
ficiency of the pupil shame their skill. 

Very limited was the society which Abel May ad¬ 
mitted within his walls, and those only such as he 
considered worthy of his friendship and confidence. 
This gave no disquiet to Florence; indeed, company 
rather pained than pleased her. Her most delightful 
hours were Ihose in which she could add to the hap¬ 
piness of the old man, by the exercise of those agree¬ 
able sources of entertainment owing their origin to 
him, or when with pencil or book, alone in the beau¬ 
tiful little apartment which the same kind hand had 
fitted up expressly for her use, the moments flew un¬ 
heeding in the all absorbing interest they inspired. 

Occasionally, at the Opera or Theatres, old Abel 
May appeared with his beautiful young wife; or per¬ 
haps, in the delightful coolness of a summer’s morning, 
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ere yet the noisy din of the city pervaded the air, or 
the dust of its countless thoroughfares swept over the 
dewy freshness of night, they sauntered through the 
silent streets or shady avenues of Washington Square. 
But more frequently still within the sacred precincts 
of Laurel Hill were they seen to wander. In one of 
its most retired spots, where a cluster of drooping 
willows brushed the dew-drops from the tall, rank 
grass, and the murmur of the wave below came up 
sadly yet sweetly upon the ear, a plain monumental 
stone was planted. “ My Father Sleeps,” was the 
only sign it bore; and to this consecrated spot did 
their steps most often turn, for well did one fond heart 
know who slept so peaceful there, and over this hal¬ 
lowed grave the fair form of Florence bent in filial 
devotion. 

Wherever she appeared the admiration she attracted 
was universal; and if some were prone to pity her lot, 
as being bound by such indissoluble ties to old Abel 
May, they were quite at fault by her bright, sunny 
countenance which certainly bore no traces of hidden 
sorrows for their sympathies to probe. This might 
have flattered the pride of the old man while it aroused 
his fears. His own life he knew, in the common 
course of nature, could not be prolonged many years, 
and then what was to become of that young girl thus 
thrown a second tune upon the world, so beautiful and 
so unprotected. 

There was but one person whom he ever mentioned 
in terms of affection to Florence, and this was his 
nephew, and the only son of a favorite brother, long 
since dead, who bore his name, and whom he had 
destined for his heir. But for many years young Abel 
May had not been heard from, and his friends had 
finally given up all expectations of ever seeing him 
again. It was said that being repeatedly reproached 
by envious relatives on account of the interest his rich 
uncle manifested for him, calling him a poor gentle¬ 
man—a hanger-on—only waiting to step into dead j 
men’s shoes, with remarks of the like nature, origi¬ 
nating in low, vulgar minds, and that being a lad of 
high spirit, he became disgusted and angered, and 
vowing he would either make his own fortune or never 
return, young May suddenly disappeared. 

At length age and infirmities pressed more and more 
sorely upon the good old man. Soon he could no 
longer leave the house or even his chamber—and then 
it was he felt how rich a treasure he possessed in 
Florence. With how much tenderness and love did 
she watch over him, patiently enduring with all the 
querulousness and complainings of an old age racked 
with torturing pains; never weary, neither by day nor 
by night, ever devising, ever executing some plan 
which might soothe his troubles either of body or 
mind. 

The old man died, leaving his fortune to Florence, 
upon one condition—the strangest, surely, that ever 
guided the pen of a dying man. 

Never was so singular a will written—never was 
any thing more absurd 1 And for more than a month, 
which is certainly a long time for any wonder to stand 
its ground against the constant pressure of newer 
marvels, for more than a month after the coffin and the 


tomb had alike received their due, the city rang with 
the whimsicality of the last will and testament of old 
Able May, who by this said will had compelled his 
young, blooming widow either to marry within a 
year of his demise, or otherwise forfeit to relatives in¬ 
numerable that fine fortune which, with this proviso, 
he had bequeathed to her alone. The motives which 
actuated him were doubtless intended as a kindness to 
the young girl whom his death would leave unpro¬ 
tected. He overlooked the dangers to which he thus 
exposed her from the crafty wiles of the spendthrift 
and fortune-hunter, or he trusted, perhaps, that her in¬ 
nocence mid loveliness might shield her against their 
artifices. 

From marble-columned squares and by-lanes—from 
suburban cottages and distant villages, disappointed 
relatives came flocking in like a flight of hungry crows, 
one and all croaking forth the will a forgery; or that 
their beloved relative, for whom weepers a yard long 
streamed in the wind, and black veils fluttered hope¬ 
fully, through weakness of body and consequent im¬ 
becility of mind, had been influenced by an artful young 
wife to draw up the unrighteous instrument to which 
his signature was attached. A likely story, truly, that 
passing by uncles and nephews, aunts and nieces, to 
say nothing of innumerable cousins of the first and 
third degree, he should have thrown his whole for¬ 
tune into the hands of a young girl, one, too, whom 
they all were convinced he had married only that she 
might nurse his old body when gout or rheumatism 
should rack his bones, but that he also should have 
added to this unheard of folly his commands for her to 
marry, and by that means allow his hard-earned riches 
to pass into the hands of nobody knows who—any 
beggar she might choose to call up from squalid rags 
to fine linen and broadcloath, why that passed all 
bounds of belief. There had been intrigue and trea¬ 
chery somewhere; poor old Abel! it brought tears 
into their affectionate eyes even to think of it. 

But, unfortunately alike to their jealous affection 
and hopeful schemes, the lawyers possessed a quietus 
in a certain document drawn up and attested by com¬ 
petent witnesses, which ran thus: 

“Whereas jealous and evil-minded persons may 
seem inclined to dispute my last will and testament, I 

hereby declare in the presence of-and of-, 

that, as my dear wife, Florence, has been to me the 
kindest and most tender of wives, denying herself for 
my sake those pleasures and amusements natural to 
her youth, and has cheerfully devoted herself to 
nursing a poor, feeble old man, I do in token of my 
love, approbation, and gratitude, give unto her without 
reserve all the property of which I may die possessed, 
both personal and real. And furthermore, I do most 
earnestly entreat of her to choose some deserving 
young man whom she may take as a husband, and 
that she may be happy in such choice, and be re¬ 
warded thereby for her goodness to me, I pray God ! 
And that she may be influenced the more readily 
perhaps to comply with this, my last request, I do 
hereby declare that unless within one year from my 
demise she does make such choice, and marry in ac¬ 
cordance, I do annul and make void my will in her 
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favor, my fortune in such case to be disposed of as 
stipulated in my will and testament.” 

Now when the smiling lawyers holding such a 
damper over the high hopes of the solemn conclave of 
mourners, made known to them the existence of this 
last document, uncles and aunts bounced out of the 
house like roasted chestnuts seething and smoking with 
the fire of anger. 

Not so the young nephews and the gallant cousins. 
Down they went on their knees before the young 
widow, swearing she was divine—an angel—a goddess 
—and right glad were they that the sensible old gen¬ 
tleman had given her his fortune, for she deserved it, 
in faith she did—and they hoped she would marry im¬ 
mediately ; heavens! any body might he proud to re¬ 
ceive her hand—what was the paltry gold in com¬ 
parison. 

And each one of llie seven secretly resolved to woo 
and win her, and— the fortune to boot! But Florence 
only cast down her eyes and wept unfeigned sorrow 
for the loss of a kind old man—her husband and 
benefactor. 

CHAPTER H. 

Florence May was, indeed, a bewitching little widow 
—only eighteen, and with nearly half a million of 
dollars in her rosy little palm. The evening star bursting 
through a cloud was not more bright than were her 
eyes twinkling through the veil of sable crape, or 
if perchance some saucy zephyr brushed aside the 
envious weed, what charming flowers were thereby 
disclosed—what tempting roses and lilies, and sweet, 
blue violets, all bathed in the golden sunshine of her 
glittering tresses. Ah, yes—and then the golden sun¬ 
shine of those glittering guineas—truly was she not a 
most adorable widow! 

And never was a poor little widow so tormented 
with lovers since the world began. Dingle, dingle, 
dingle, quoth the door-bell incessantly; tap, tap, tap, 
urged the maid at the entrance of her private sitting- 
room, until the poor child wearied of shaking her little 
head, and uttering a “ No!” to their various demands 
for admittance. With cards, and tender billet-doux, 
her tables were overburlhened, while pluming them¬ 
selves upon their relationship, the seven cousins and 
nephews intruded without ceremony into her presence, 
eyeing each other with jealous defiance, and snarling 
and snapping like a parcel of angry lap-dogs. 

“Do you bite your thumb at us, sir?” 

“I do bite my thumb, sir.” 

“ Do you bite your thumb at us, sir?” 

“ No, sir, I do not bite my thumb at you, sir—but I 
bite my thumb, sir.” 

The neighborhood were kept alive with surmises as 
to who would win the rich heiress, daily expecting to 
see a gay wedding party issuing forth, in contrast to 
the gloomy funereal spectacle so lately before them. 
Yet weeks and months rolled on uneventful What 
could it mean? Was the widow crazy or bewitched? 
I-Iow could she remain so unconcerned when her for¬ 
tune was at stake! Day after day was poverty stealthily 
drawing nearer, in as much as she still neglected to 
fulfill the terms on which her fortune rested, and yet 


she moved about as careless and indifferent as though 
the comforts and elegancies which surrounded her 
were unconditionally hers—what a strange creature 
she must be! 

It was thus reasoned the “ lookers on in Venice.” 

Six months of widowhood were passed. Florence 
was still unmarried; and once more the relatives took 
heart against despair, and golden visions mingled in 
their day-dreams. Her obstinacy was to them inex¬ 
plicable—for they knew upon the separate assurances 
of the several nephews and cousins that she had had 
unexceptionable oilers, and if from those choice speci¬ 
mens of man she could not select a husband, why, of 
course, they had reason to hope she never would be 
married. 

Such was the state of affairs, when one day Florence 
received the following note, written in an unknown 
hand, accompanied with a bouquet of beautiful flowers: 

“ Madam, —I have seen you, and who that has 
once looked upon you but must adore you! I dare not 
approach you, nor would I mingle with the throng of 
flatterers around you. Enough for me to worship at 
a distance, and to guard with my whole soul that 
treasure which may never be mine. My life I would 
willingly lay at your feel, but there are important 
reasons why you should not know me. Of one thing, 
madam, rest assured, you have a friend who will 
secretly watch over you, and guard you from every 
danger.” 

Upon a mind so artless as that of Florence, this singu¬ 
lar note, which was without signature, produced a very 
pleasing influence, and excited a lively interest for the 
unknown writer. The idea of possessing such a friend 
inspired her with a degree of confidence such as she had 
not known since the death of her husband. Nor to that 
one note did the unknown limit his attentions—they 
were manifested in various ways. Ofttimes in the 
sweet language of flowers they were spoken—or to 
her little boudoir some rare and exquisite painting 
found its way. Books, too, with penciled margins, all 
evincing a pure and elegant perception; music, which, 
when awakened by her fingers, breathed the very 
spirit of melody; and when from the same unknown 
hand there came a beautiful cage, whence the tiny 
warbler trilled forth in sweetest notes her favorite airs, 
Florence was lost in amazement. Who, then, was 
this mysterious person who so well understood her 
tastes, and who was thus ever studying her happiness. 
The note had stated: “ There are important reasons 
why you should not know me.” And Florence was 
possessed of too much delicacy, and had too much re¬ 
spect for the writer of the note to seek to penetrate 
the mystery. Yet by the use which she made of his 
gifts, her silent thanks to the donor were expressed, 
and insensibly yielding to the delightful associations 
they called forth, she felt as if some kind guardian was 
ever near shielding her from evil. 

Oft amid the rich braids of her hair those fragrant 
flowers were intertwined, or rested above a heart not 
less pure than themselves. The books acquired a 
new interest that other eyes had dwelt also upon their 
pages; and never did her fingers so skillfully or so 
tenderly touch the keys, as when before her was the 
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music which the unknown had conveyed to her; many 
times, too, the soft, sweet tones of a flute were heard 
echoing the strain. When first they reached her ear, 
Florence hushed her instrument and closed (lie window; 
but at midnight, again and again the same sweet strains 
floated around her, and then she felt it could be no 
other than the unknown, who, in music’s gentle voice, 
addressed her, and this belief added greatly to the 
charmed lifeshe wasleading,thusmysteriously watched 
over and protected. 

It was now that chance brought her acquainted with 
a person whom we must allow to introduce himself to 
the reader by the following letter: 

“From Charles Cray ford to his friend , Hastings. 

“ I am in luck, my dear fellow; give me joy, for 
Fortune, blessed goddess, hath at length wafted me to 
the favor of wealth and beauty. ’Pon my soul, I know 
not which I am the most in love with, the person or 
the fortune of the divinity. Her name is May— 
Florence May. She is a widow—a young, blooming, 
bewitching widow, with half a million at her own 
free disposal, and, happily, without a relative in the 
world, or jealous guardian to cavil about disparity of 
fortune, or pry into secrets. 

“ * But how—and when—and where—did you meet 
your divinity?’ you ask. Listen, then, and admire my 
policy. 

“ Passing down Chestnut street in a somewhat mo¬ 
ralizing vein—unheeding the light forms and bright eyes 
flitting past me, and coining some new device to elude 
the importunities of my landlady and tailor, when, 
just as I reached the Washington House, the whole 
moving multitude came to a sudden halt—the cause of 
which I never even thought to ascertain—for “ more 
attractive metal” at that moment drew my attention. 
On the steps of the hotel, my eye eye caught the fair¬ 
est vision ever mortal beheld. It was that of a young 
and beautiful girl, but whether descending from the 
house, or newly alighted from Paradise, may I forfeit 
her guineas if I can tell. She was accompanied by a 
respectable looking middle-aged woman, whom I 
judged to be a domestic. I noticed the heavenly eyes 
of this beautiful creature were bent with pity upon a 
pale, sickly little girl, who was trying to sell a few 
bunches of flowers among the crowd. 

“‘Will you buy my flowers?’ said the child to a 
fashionably dressed lady—‘ Will you buy my flowers 
—only a fipl 

“ ‘Really,’ exclaimed the fine lady, taking no notice 
whatever of the gentle voice and beseeching looks of 
the little girl—‘ these genteel beggars are an insuffer¬ 
able nuisance!’ 

“ «Will you buy my flowers?’ again asked the child 
of a pompous old gentleman, who stood puffing and 
vaporing before me—‘ Buy my flowers, sir ?’ 

“ ‘ Out of the way—quick—be oft—or I will have 
you taken,up for a vagrant!’ cried the pompous gentle¬ 
man, elevating his gold-headed cane and shaking it 
over her head. Hastings, you sliouid have seen the 
bright glow of indignation which flushed the cheeks 
of my charmer as this rude speech met her ear! My 
good genius nudged my elbow, mid prompted me to 


pity the poor child. ‘ Come here, my dear, and I will 
buy your flowers,’ I said. The frightened little girl 
sprung quickly to my side and- looked imploringly up 
in my face. ‘ And where do you live ?’ I continued, 
confident that the eyes of the fair one were upon me, 
and taking out my tablets, I affected to note down her 
answer—then slipping some money into her hand, 
(what improvidence you will say,) I added—‘Keep 
the flowers, my poor child, perhaps you can sell them 
again.’ Ton my soul, the look of approbation which 
beamed from her eyes, as mine casually glanced to¬ 
ward the beautiful unknown, would have melted the 
heart of a miser to compassion. The crowd now be¬ 
gan to move. In passing the little flower-girl my 
divinity endeavored to slip some money into her hand, 
but in the confusion and press of the moment it fell 
upon the pavement. I quickly picked it up and gave 
it to the child, and—lucky dog—received a bow of 
thanks and a sweet smile as my reward. Now mark 
the continued favors of the jade Fortune. That very 
evening, I do n’t know what tempted me to call upon 
those prosy, clever people the Livermores, and there 
who should I meet but the same bewitching fair one. 
Ah, Hastings, ‘there is a divinity that shapes our 
ends;’ have I not proved it to you ? I saw at once she 
recognized me as the hero of the morning’s adventure, 
and having then made my appearance in the character 
of excellence, I now topped the same part to perfection. 
I found her as far superior in mental as in personal 
charms to those around her, and when my hostess 
whispered me that she was also the uncontrolled mis¬ 
tress of a fortune, my heart melted at once —in the 
crucible.of Mammon! The next day I took the liberty 
to call upon her, and was most graciously received', 
and have been a frequent visiter since. You should 
hear my conversation, Hastings—you would discredit 
the evidence of your senses. I affect morality and 
virtue—quote Cowper and Milton, and hint at charities 
committed sub-rosa. Think of becoming the husband 
of such a young, pretty dove-eyed creature—ay, and 
to husband the money, too, instead of marrying age 
and deformity for the sake of the gilding! By the way, 
I find my fair one wastes her fortune prodigiously upon 
paupers and charitable institutions. I shall look after 
this by and by; in the meantime, I am willing she 
should consider me a pattern of disinterested good¬ 
ness. Yours, 

C. Ciiayfoed.” 

CHAPTER III. 

It was no wonder that Florence should have been 
deceived by one so artful and designing as Crayford. 
Her first introduction to him was calculated to im¬ 
press her strongly in his favor—a vantage ground 
which he knew well how to maintain. His conver¬ 
sation so artfully fraught with morality—the correct 
and refined taste he manifested for music, for painting, 
and all those acquirements which were so delightful 
to her—his well argued schemes of philanthropy, 
added to an elegant person and insinuating address, 
might have deceived one less ingenuous and confiding 
than Florence. In him all those delightful influences 
with which the unknown had surrounded her seemed 
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At once I knew him.to be a player, by the inappropriatenese of hi* 
quotation. 

“ Tnt!” said I. “ 't is nothing. The daughters of kings did the same 
thing in the classical times, before the world knew anything of soap. 
I like to see a man independent of the fashions of his day 

“ And then,” said he, evidently relieved by the way in which I treated 
the subject, and disposed to carry on the conversation in the same strain 
—“ washerwomen are so careless! now when a gentleman officiates as 
his own laundress, he is at least sure—(with a serio-comic glance at 
the fnrze bush), that he can lose nothing !” 

“ Most veritable! therefore take heed,” quoth I, “ how you depart 
from your present practice.” 

In five minutes we were the best friends in the world, and an infinity 
of words ensued. In fact we talked ourselves hungry; and as it was 
now about the hour for refreshing and replenishing the stomach, I ven¬ 
tured to propose to my new friend that he should dine with me at a small 
hostel situated cb the out-skirts of the moor, and this proposal he ac¬ 
cepted with a frankness and alacrity, which shewed him to be a person 1 
who despised ceremonious observances as much as he did oew and gaudy 
apparel. 

But I must endeavour to give some idea of my companienfs rather 
singular appearance. He seemed tube a man about five and thirty, 
with a somewhat long and cadaverous physiognomy, yet pleasant withal- 
His person had a lean, lank, dinnerless-like look, as if he had not sat at 
“ good men’s feasts,” or what is much more to the purpose—nren’a good 
feasts, for some time past, and his vestments were in a state of exceed¬ 
ing dilapidation. He wore a snuff-coloured, surtout, from which most 
of the buttons had departed, and a pair of contumacious pepper-and- 
salt coloured pantaloons, which obstinately refused to proceed farther 
than halt-way down his legs; they could never have been made fqr him, 
but must have been the gift or bequest of some dear and much shorter 
friend. An attempt had been made to forcibly compel them to approach 
nearer to the ankle by the wearing of straps, but like aU eoeresvw 
measures in a free country, it had failed of success, for though the left 
Leg was still in equivocal subjection, the right, scorning to submit to ths 
dominion of the strap, had resolutely broken loose, leaving, however, 
a few fragmentary trophies in possession of the enemy. As regarded, 
the other appurtenances of my friend, his waistcoat was not exactly 
“ worn i’the newest gloss,” it had evidently seen better days—hi® 
shoes wanted mending very much, and the verdure had departed front, 
his hat. 

“ Stop a moment till I dress,” said he, as I prepared to set forward j. 
and he vanished with his linen behind the furze. 

In a few minutes he re-appeared, arrayed in a clean shirt (at least as 
far as public display was concerned), and a starchless collar. He them 
gave his hands and face a partial ablution in the brook, and which ho 
said the sun would dry as we walked along; (what a greatness of idea to- 
use the sun for a towel!) drained a little hair-oil from a bottle which 
he produced from his pocket, rubbed it on his hair, adjusted his hat om 
one side, buttoned his coat, as far as such a feat was practicable, and 
exclaiming, “ now then all’s right!” started off by my side. 

I could not help admiring my new acquaintance as be walked along. 
Notwithstanding his apparently forlorn condition, his confident air, 
brisk step, and lordly swagger, plainly declared that he was on exceed- 
Lngly good terms with himself. He was a man that had evidently made 
up his mind to have nothing to do with misfortune; others might grap¬ 
ple with her, but he would slip aside and let her pass. He was, to use 
his expression, “ a gentleman out of luck!” but his sky was still clearly 
filled with rainbows of the most brilliant character; and I could not 
help contrasting to his advantage, the happy buoyancy of his tempera¬ 
ment, which stood him in place of the most refined or stocial philosophy, 
with that of others, who revert regretfully and mournfully to the past, 
dwell despondingly on the present, and look anxiously and doubtfully 
towards the future. Tet for all this, he informed me in confidence as 
we proceeded, that he considered himself by far the most ill-used gen¬ 
tleman on the face of this green and good-looking earth. 


AN ILL-USED GENTLEMAN. 

CHAP. J. 

It was a bright, beautiful, breezy morning in the laughing, loving 
and “ leafy month of June,” when, on opening the door that leads into 
my little spot of ground, (dignified by the name of garden), I became 
at once aware I was laboring under a very decided attack of that pleas¬ 
ant but profitless distemper termed idlesse. I looked towards the town; 
there it stood, the image of puffy importance, fuming and smoking away 
in its usual busy and petulant manner, and I bethought myself of the 
dust and the dirt, and the glare and the heat—the bartering and the 
bargaining, the buying and the selling, and the rest of the multifari¬ 
ous bustle going on within its walls, and the agreeable tranquillity of 
my spirit became disturbed. I turned towards the country, and there 
it lay—hill and dale, tillage and pasturage, wood, water, and green¬ 
sward, basking and rejoicing in the beneficent and procreant sunshine. 
Suddenly that portion of the Scriptures which saith, “ there is a time 
for all things, a time for work and a time for play,” became forcibly 
impressed upon me. Certes, quoth I, the latter part of that injunction 
has been too long neglected; and away I strode towards the conscien¬ 
tious discharge of my duty. _ 

How pleasant and qniet are the works of nature to those of man,— 
how serene and noiseless her magnificent operations! Here was no 
clanking of hammers, or hacking of saws, or puffing of steam, or villan- 
ous gases and exhalations, yet was her ladyship labouring on the most 
extensive scale. How delicious too, were the accompaniments of her 
handicraft', the young corn springing, and the merry birds singing in 
the blue sky above it; the green grass growing, and the fresh breeze 
blowing far and wide. Here and there, in the nooks and corners of 
the winding lanes, was the bee humming over some clump of natural 
poetry—I mean wild-flowers—gratifying eye and ear with its cheerful 
and luxurious industry, while on every side, the beautiful blossoming 
hawthorn impregnated the cool air with its pure and healthful fra¬ 
grance. 

“ God made the country, and man made the town.” 

A glorious line that, thought I, as I sauntered dreamingly on my 
pleasant and purposeless path. 

Ah! a patch of moorland, skirting and relieving the rich fertility of 
the district, its dark heathery surface irregularly dotted with adult and 
incipient sheep (oh, the delici -us flavour of moorland mutton! rich, 
yet not cloying; so specially different from the greasy lusciousness of 
the plain!), with here and there a four-footed ass, standing considering 
whether to eat or sleep. Blessed state of animal and assinine existence! 
Through this moor a tiny brook went “ singing a quiet tune,” as it 
wended its solitary and uncared-for way towards some more pompous 
and important geographical stream. I followed it of course—for an idle 
man as naturally and unconsciously followeth the course of running 
water as he followeth that of his own nose—quite busily employed in 
fashioning the most filmy and fantastic projects, and erecting aerial 
castles of a very gorgous and imposing description, when, on rounding 
a small knoll on which grew a patch of furze, I came suddenly upon a 
gentleman much more usefully and practically employed. He was 
washing a pocket handkerchief in the limpid waters of the brook, and 
humming “ Love’s Young Dream.” It was a singular employment for a 
person of that gender, yet did he not seem altogether unskilled in the 
exercise of it, and evermore he washed and sung, 

“ Oh! there’s nothing half so sweet in life 
As young love’s dream!” 

On the aforesaid furze bush lay outspread that refuge for the shirt¬ 
less surnamed a dickey,” and alongside of it, that other piece of as¬ 
sumption, that goeth by the name of collar, both of which had evidently 
undergone a recent partial purification. On becoming aware of my 
presence he attempted a hasty concealment, but immediately perceived 
the futility of such a procedure. I had become so fully, yet so simply 
and unobtrusively aware of the state of his linen and cotton garments, 
and the manner in which they were restored to their original complex¬ 
ion, that subterfuge or ill-feeling were equally out of the question. He 
therefore, with a pleasant, yet rueful smile bade me “ good morning,” 
and jocosely added, that it was fine drying weather!” 

“ V ery,” responded I. 

“ Ab.l sir,” continued the primitive washerwoir.an with a sigh as he 
spreo-(l the handkerchief alongside of the dickey and collar, “ misery 
aco uaints a man. with strange bedfellows!” 


After the third plate of our country cheer (fried ham and new-laid 
eggs) had disappeared, and the fourth bottle of ale had gone to attend 
upon it, my friend began to stretch himself in a luxurious picktooth 
fashion, and wonder if there were any filberts in that part of tha 
country. Mine host professed his ignorance of such a vegetable, bub 
said he had some capital milk-cheese. In the absence of filberts, milk- 
cheese was not to be despised, and after about another quarter of an. 
hour's labour at the cheese, and the evanishment of two more bottles 
of ale, the “ gentleman out of luck,” began to manifest decided symptoms 
of communicativeness. Like a vast of good-tempered fellows, the more 
he drank the stronger became the infusions of the pensive and senti¬ 
mental in his discourse. The conversation assumed a mixed character. 

“ "Twas sad by fits, by starts ’twas wild,” 
and like that of moat theatrical people, it was simply, solely, and enl 
tirely about himself and his concerns; the losses, crosses, trials, and 
tribulations he had endured—the neglect and contumely he had pat 
up with from mercenary managers and misjudging audiences; and this, 
together with a goodly list of broken engagements, unpaid salaries, 
and profitless benefits, united to a fondness for good living, a social 
glass, and “ genteel” company, had reduced him to his present circum¬ 
stances, which he assured me were crazy and unmanageable enough, 
in consequence of the paltry and contracted notions of tradespeople in. 
provincial towns, who scrupled—he could not for the life of him sur¬ 
mise why—to give gentlemen in his line credit His prospects, how¬ 
ever, he said were capital—if he only had £5 ; but the want of this 
insignificant sum prevented his reaching the metropolis and realizing 
a handsome fortune. Of this he did not entertain the slightest doubt. 
In fact, he assured me, that if he only had fair-play, he would have 
been at the top of his profession, and wallowing in wealth long ago; 
because, as he pretty plainly hinted, there not being at present a mao 
on the British stage (with the exception of himself), that could render 
full and complete justice to Shakspeare, there was little or nothing 1 9 
prevent such a desirable consummation. 

" Of course you have seen my Macbeth ?” said he. 

I confessed that I had not had that pleasure. Indeed, I was obliged 
to own that I was ignorant of even the name of the distinguished tra¬ 
gedian in whose company I had the honour to find myself. 

“ Name, my good sir, my professional name (at present) is Stanley— 
Marmaduke Stanley—how do you like it ? Noble name! fine associa¬ 
tions!—‘Charge, Chester, charge—on, Stanley, on!’ and egad, I will. 
* on’ as soon as I get those five pounds.” 

“ Professional name,” quoth I, taken rather aback. 

“ 0 true! my real name—that is, the name my ancestors were con¬ 
tented to put up with, and obliging enough to transmit to me, was 
Wiggins '—actually Wiggins'. Think of that!—to which they had th» 
excellent taste to prefix Timothy, in compliment to my unole, the bar¬ 
ber—Timothy Wiggins!—Hamlet by Timothy Wiggins! Good heavens, 
sir, it was not to be endured. Could the great Garrick himself_b» 
resuscitated, and play Hamlet under the name of Wiggins, the critics 
would sneer, and the audience laugh at him.” 

I cordially admitted that as far as euphony was concerned, Wiggins- 
waB not exactly the thing, and wishing to take at least a seeming in¬ 
terest in the fate of the said Wiggins alias Stanley, inquired if he had. 
any existing engagement. 

“ Why yes,” said he, drawing up his collar, which being starchless^ 
required some management to keep it iu an upright position. “I ato 
present lead in Weazle’s company—little Nic Weazle’s—a gentleman 
well known in these districts—and now performing at the temporary 
theatre in the neighbouring village of B-.” 

“ But Weazle, I presume, is like the rest of the managerial tribe, 
blind to merit, eh ?” 

Why not exactly. I must do him the justice to say, that he does 
appreciate me, and stands my friend as far as lies in his power.” 

“His power!—why is he not manager—autocrat—supreme dic¬ 
tator !” 

Mr Stanley laid his hand impressively on my shoulder. 

“ Sir,” said he, in a troublous voice, with a peculiar expression of 
countenance, which induced me to surmise that he must himself have 
been entrapped sometime or other in the snare of matrimony; “ Sir, 
Weazle is a married man!” 

“ The devil!” 

“ Ay, you may say that—and such a woman! Alas! poor Weazle f 
Now, you see, I happen to be most disgr&cio»us in the eyes of Mrs. W. 
for sundry reasons. In the first place, I have interfered more than 
once, when I certainly had no business, esad prevented her beating her 
liege lor..; and secondly, I was the ma.n that detected her affair with 
Brown, and informed Weazle of it.” 

“ Affair with Brown'." 

“Why, yes. The truth is—‘frailty thy name is woman'.’ MraJ 
Weazle does not happen to be exactly as ‘ pure as unsunned snow 
‘ chaste as the iceicle 
That hongs on Dian’s temple.’ 
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V^siT-futyou moat distinctly heard by th. Tillage blacksmith on the opposite side 

^WhylT^btle^it^pears so to you, and all the worid,”-(nearly were in excellent condition, and free from the slightest tamt of pul- 
all actors have an impression that the general business of the world is monary affection. _ T 


£rjrEii.T«3!r>K- gaaays^r 

SdiSw '$Li on U, b«rt IJ,.... V >»»** 


I faltered out—‘ ‘ Compose yourself, my dear fellow.” ious and discriminating cnlic of the“ B— Advertiser, with whom 

1 «I Sill try. Much-injured shade of Shakspeare-B town’s Macbeth! Wiggins used to smoke his pipe and take his pot-“ it was one of the 
—LandJowLanother bottle; and I indignantly spurned the damning most powerful, pathetic, terrific^ and energetic performances ever wit- 
/?«rradation—she commanded Weazle to dismiss me!” nesaed on any stage in any age. 

dM hfcmrivT" Of the Desdmona of Mrs. Weazle, X cannot speak so highly. The 

«• He roust have done it—legally married—no choice you know; but, fact was she was not exactly the figure for the part, beiM truly, as my 
lucidly, there happened to be a £3 penalty in the way in case of breach friend had described her, - five feet eleven with beard. She wm, 
of covenants, whichTof course, rendered the thing impossible.” too, extremely stout m proportion even to her height, and had a stride 

woman!” like a grenadier’s, so that she fairly put one in mind of the heroines 

« Ay, yon may say that—exceedingly infamous; and what is worse, of the gender masculine in the anoient time, when, in the words of an 
MZ\Y to boot—five feet eleven and a beard, besides being partial to liquor, old poet, men acted— 

as lam a tragedian! But that’s not all—your health, sir—she now _ - 

-takes every opportunity of marring my points, and ruining my effects. E?. rt y and fif Y’ wencIie . 3 ° f 

It was only theother week we had to enact Hamlet. X, of course, was With bone so large, and nerveso incompliant, 

Hamlet. Well, you shall hear. Weazle ought to have played first When you cal. d Desdemona—-enter Giant. 

grave-digger—but what does this incarnation of evil—Mrs. Weazle— She was, in good truth, a formidable looking lady; and as I gazed at 
5o, hut take advantage of her husband’s partial intoxication—your es- her, I thought, despite his faults, with sorrow and commiseration of 
pecial good health, sir!—to persuade him he would make a hit as the Mr. Weaxel. In her earlier years, she might have had a waist, but at 
Ghost of Hamlet’s father! I saw her design at once—it was to kill me!” present such an article did not constitute a portion of her anatomy, so 
“ Will you!” that there being no connecting link, her shoulders had the appearance 

««That is, professionally kill me; and I told Weazle so; and what do 0 f directly resting on a much more substantial pedestal. A glance at 
yon think was the reward of my candour ?” the extremity of the most prominent feature of her face was enough to 

■i We live in a base and ungrateful world, my dear sir—it is almost convince the most sceptical, that the insinuation respecting the attach- 
impcssible to say.” ment to spirituous liquors was not without foundation. In addition to 

Why the vain-glorious blockhead told me that I was not the only all this, she was labouring under a very decided hoarseness, and her 
T«i»n of ability in the world—others, he flattered himself (he did flatter white satin dress, from some cause or other, formed anything hut a 
himself, indeed!), had talent—the Ghost had been too often intrusted contrast to the colour of her lord’s complexion; so that, taking all 
to inferior actors, and he was determined the part should, for once, have things into consideration, she did not exactly come np to one’s precon- 
justice done it! justice!—Think, sir, of a shrimp of a fellow, scarcely ceived ideas of 

five feet high, very asthmatic, with a crab-like shuffle in his gait, one „ Tte _ ent ] e i a< j y redded to the Moor; ” 

leg being shorter than the other, and a voice like unto that of a penny , , ~ . ,, . ,_„„ 

icg ucujg u» » • _, v __ .,t, _i, rr_ ft and when her father, before the senate, desenbeher as 


ters and dress-makers, incontestibly proved that my friend knew how 


trumpet, personating the * buried majesty of Denmark!’ How self-love 
-will blind a man!—don’t you think so.’’’ 

“ I do indeed. But did it torn out as you anticipated ?” 

“ Worse, sir, much worse! Why as soon ss the Spirit appeared, and 
I commenced (in capital voice) my ‘ Angels and ministers of grace, de 


“ a maiden never hold .- 
Of spirit so still and quiet, that her motion 
Blushed at herself; ” 
the grocer’s heiress, who had been at a watering-place on the coast, and 

V__-lL: 1 - - of tha nnKli/mn’a HQnffht.P1* ■ 


fend us !* there was a universal grin all over the house; and when the knew something, looked very significantly at the publican’s daughter 
trifling abortion went on to sjieak of his brother, whose natural gifts upon which the publican’s daughter shrugged up her shoulders. 

•were poor to those of his ! derisive cries of * Well done, Weazle!—bravo, The play, however, all things considered, went off very decorously, 
little Weazle P shook the theatre. All this, would you believe it, the with the single exception of one scene, when I was a little apprehen- 
misguided man took in good faith! and has since talked of trying the 6 ; Te that there was going to be tragedy in earnest. It occurred after 
part in London! Well, this went on—very pleasant, was it not ?—until Othello had applied that very unbecoming epithet to his lady, which 
he made his exit, sqeaking out, ‘ Adieu, adieu, adieu! remember me !’ gives rise to Desdemona’s delicate piece of circumlocution: 


‘ Adieu, adieu, adieu! remember me!' 
amid a tumult of noise and uproar which he calls applause. How this 
wras excellent sport, and very agreeable, I dare say, to those who were 
«njoying themselves, but only imagine my situation! Can you conceive 
it sir ? There was I standing gazing after my Father’s Spirit with a 
countenance on which love, fear, pity, awe, horror, reverence, indig- 


“ Des. —Am I that name, Iago ? 

“ Iago. —What name, fair lady ? 

“ Des. —Such as she says my lord did say I was ? ” 

Just as Mrs. Weazle had made this interrogation, I heard a most ex¬ 
pressive “ Hem! ” and on looking to the side-wing from whence it pro- 
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nation, and amazement, were visibly depicted—and the whole house ceeced, saw my friend Othello winking at me in evident allusion to the 
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convulsed with laughter!’ 

“ Shameful! shameful! 

Chap II. 

* • But what vexed me most was, that it entirely killed my attitude! 
I had taken some pains with it,—it was, in fact, supremely good, and I 
had made np my mind that it would produce a sensation! I was, of 
course, unwilling to change it until the audience had sufficiently re¬ 
covered from their ill-timed mirth to be able to appreciate its elegance 
and originality. This they were in no hurry to do, and I remained 
standing in the same posture until an impatient bumpkin in the gallery 
Bawled out * I say, Measter Hamlet, be’st going’ to speak or noa ?’ 
This was rather too much, and so disconcerted me, that I forgot the text, 
hut went on (appropriately enough) apostrophising the Spirit, ‘ Re¬ 
member thee ! ay thou poor ghost !’ and egad, I will not forget 
him in a hurry P’ 


Bnt I am afraid I grow tiresome. It is a very different matter en¬ 
joying the good humoured detail of a gentleman's ludicrous distresses 
over a bottle, and ccldly relating them to the public on paper. Suffice 
it to say, that we enjoyed each other’s company mightily; and on his 
informing me, among other matters that his “ benefit was fixed” for 
the ensuing week, when he proposed electrifying the inhabitants of 

B-with his “ Othello,” I begged to know where tickets were to be 

secured. Upon this he produced from his pocket sundry pieces of 
card, on which were written • Mr. Stanley’s Right—Boxes ” Of these I 
took half-a-dozen, at two shillings each, payingthe money for the same; 
the unexpected and unusual feel of which so elated the worthy tragedian 
that he pressed me to walk towards the post road, where he could find 
an inn, and he would treat me to a beef-steak and a bottle of wine. 
This, however, I declined, and promising faithfully to see him make 
his grand effort in the ensuing week, I shook hands and parted with 
the happiest and most amusing “ ill-used gentleman” I had ever met 

with. - 

The Monday evening of the ensuing week saw me quietly ensconced 
in the stage-box of the temporary theatre at B-—. It was a building 
used for all the great events which occurred in that marvellous tittle 
town. AU sorts of mountebanks, jugglers, travelling portrait paint¬ 
ers, equestrians, quacks, lecturers on elocution, and other birds of 

passage, hired it during their brief sojourn ; in it the B-Debating 

Society expended its weekly accumulation of eloquence; divines of 
every persuasion, hut without any stationary congregation, held forth 
beneath its sheltering and important roof; and in it the several 
Auxiliary Branch Societies of the district annually gathered them¬ 
selves together. In time of great political excitement, however, its 
mere local notoriety was merged in its astonishing national importance. 
Public meeting werejheld in it, to overawe the government; and it was 

well understood by the inhabitants of B-generally, and^by the leading 

speakers especially, that the passage of many important measures 
lately was principally owing (though the government did not like to 
confess it) to the overpowering floods of declamation that bad issued 
from this very edifice. At present it was in the hands of Weazle, who 
had selected it as an eligible place from whence to disseminate a 
knowledge of Bhakspeare, and the legitimate drama, over the sur¬ 
rounding district; and, with the exception of the scenery, machinery, 
dresses, decorations, company, and orchestral department, the ar¬ 
rangements certainly did him credit. 

It was a capital house. Nearly all the aristocracy of B-, con 

sisting of the principal grocer, butcher, linen-draper, hatter, and pub 
lican, with their respective families, crowded the boxes with beanty 
and fashion; whilst several farmers and farmeresses in the vicinity, 
represented the agricultural interest. The rest of the audience con¬ 
sisted of the usual miscellaneous contributions of a county district. 
Altogether there had not been such a house in B-within the me¬ 

mory of the oldest play going inhabitant; it contained upwards of 18/. 
sterling, and the austere of the neighbourhood predicted that some 
signal calamity was certain to follow such a scene of gaiety and dis¬ 
sipation. 

It is not my intention (did I possess the power) to systematically 
criticize the entertainments of the evening; parts of the performance 
seemed a very fair counter-part to the account furnished me of Ham¬ 
let; notwithstanding which, the andience maintained that grave and 
decorgua demeanour which ought always to pervade a house on the re¬ 
presentation of a tragedy I cannot, howeier, refrain from a pissing 
notice of the Othello and Desdemona of the evening, personated by my 
friend and Mrs. Weazle lhaveseen Kean as the Moor, and though 
much gratified on the whole, candour compels me to say, in justice to 
*u unknown great man, in many respects he was decidedly inferior to 
Wiggins—that is to say, Stanley. I know very little about eucb 
matters, but it appeared to me that Keau neither stamped nor tore 
his hair (wool) with half the fnry, nor rolled bis eyes about until 
nothing could be seen but the white, with one quarter the effect. In 
the celebrated scene touching the loss of the handkerchief, there was no 


question that had just been put by Desdemona, and the well-under- 
stood frailty of Mrs. W., with his finger laid very significantly on one 
side of his nose. Desdemona, too, heard and understood the purport oi 
the “ Hem!” and turning suddenly round, caught Othello in the fact, 
with his finger laid as aforesaid. Her face assumed at once a most ter¬ 
rific expression: she made hut three strides to the side-wing, and had 
not the gallant Moore effected a precipitate retreat, heaven only knows 
what might have been the consequence. A cry of order, however, in¬ 
duced her to waive her private sentiments, in order to contribute tc 
the gratification of the public, and the scene proceeded harmoniously. 

Three days afterwards a gentleman called upon me. It was Stanley. 
He was in extravagant spirits, and a suit of second-hand clothes gave 
him quite an imposing appearance. He had taken his place in the Lon¬ 
don coach, and after paying his fare, retained the almost incredible 
Bum of £7 10s. in his pocket book, on a spare leaf of which was pasted 

the criticism from the“B-Advertiser.” Fame and fortune, he 

said, were now within his grasp—he had only to stretch forth his hand. 
If he succeeded, of which he did not entertain the shadow of a doubt, 
“ untold gold,” he assured me, would be but a slight acknowledgment 
for my kindness. He intended, however, once more to change his name, 
as a“ provincial reputation” he said was rather injurious than other¬ 
wise in London, in consequence of the superciliousness of the Metropo¬ 
litan critics; hut under whatever cognomen, after his first decided hit, 
I should indubitably hear from him. 


Two years have now elapsed, and 1 have not heard from him. Poor 
fellow 1 I am apprehensive his benefit at B-has been but a par¬ 

tial gleam of sunshine, and that hois still kept hack by the caprices of 
fortune, the blindness of managers, and the envy and ill-will of his 
brother actors—in fact, a regular conspiracy of the whole world. 
Never mind—he may be penniless, but he can never he poor whilst he 
retains his buoyant spirits and affluent imagination; thongh I am afraid 
he still continues in his own opinion, what I found him—a very “ ill- 
used gentleman.” 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 

AN INCIDENT OF THE FEBRUARY, 1848. 

The newspapers have sufficiently informed us of 
the public events which occurred during the last 
week of February, but many a sad tale connected 
with these days of horror remains unknown, save 
to the few who acted in them. On one of these 
occasions, when the noise of firing and drum-beat¬ 
ing sounded at a sufficient distance to lead me to 
suppose actual danger was equally far off, I set 
out to see a friend who lived about three quarters 
of a mile further from Paris than the street I then 
resided in. It was a fine fresh spring day; the 
lower branches of the lilac-trees began to burst 
their leafy buds; the snowdrop, crocus, hepatica, 
and gay yellow daffodil enlivened the gardens, and 
the wall-flower filled the air with fragrance. After 
the sleepless nights and anxiouB days I had lately 
passed, I was more than commonly susceptible to 
these Sweet perfumes and sights, which seemed 
to speak of peace and quiet so strongly, that they 
almost induced a feeling of security for the mo¬ 
ment ; and I began to comfort myself with the 
hope that the worst was over, and that although 
it might be long ere commercial or social confi¬ 
dence was restored, still life and property would 
be safe, and by degrees those who lived out of the 
gay world, as I did, would return to the usual 
routine of their former quiet habits, and feel that 
to them at least a monarchy or republic made lit¬ 
tle difference, while political matters would in due 
time be settled and arranged on a new plan. En¬ 
couraging myself in these pleasing anticipations, 
though I then more than half feared they would 
turn out delusions, as they assuredly have done, I 
walked briskly forward, when all at once the pe¬ 
culiar tap, tap, tap of the drum, and the heavy 
unmeasured step of a large body of men, struck 
upon my practised ear, telling too plainly it was 
not military who were approaching. While de¬ 
liberating which way to turn, I looked up and 
saw there was no retreating, without showing the 
alarm which was always dangerous at this time. 
Making, therefore, a virtue of necessity, I walked 
boldly forward, and addressing a tall, fierce-Iook- 
ing, rather sullen young man in a blouse, I said 
that, sure of the politeness of Frenchmen, I ven¬ 
tured to request him to conduct me past the ad¬ 
vancing body of citoyens , who perhaps—as the 
wit equalled the gallantry of his brave country¬ 
men—might he led to make quizzing remarks on 
a lady walking alone amid so many men during 
such stirring times. At first he looked as if dis¬ 
posed to be insolent; but as I proceeded with my 
speech, his vanity was no doubt satisfied, for his 
countenance relaxed, and he smilingly assured me 
he would with pleasure accompany me, and ac¬ 
cordingly we walked, unmolested, and almost 
unobserved, through this martial crowd. All were 
armed variously ; some had swords drawn, many 
had their arms bared up to the elbows, ready for 
bloody work, and the red flag of the revolution 
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waved every here and there, while shouts, cries, 
songs, and howls rent the air. 

At length we arrived at clear ground, and I 
smilingly thanked my conductor. 

“ Salut, citoyenne,” said he. 

“ Vive la nation ! Vive la republique !” re¬ 
sponded I, and walked on somewhat relieved. 

I arrived at Madame de Vannion’s house, and 

found her at work with her daughter Celestine_ 

an only child of about nine years of age ; a little 
girl of much family consequence, as she was heir¬ 
ess to an immense fortune on the death of her 
grandfather. We talked of the times, and I re¬ 
lated what I had just passed through. “ Ah !” 
said she, “many bands of insurgents have gone 
by this house, but we do not approach the win¬ 
dows, and none of them have ever molested us; 
but God knows when our turn may arrive. There, 
you may hear their horrid revolutionary tap now 
at a distance!” 

Shortly after it became more audible; nearer 
and nearer it approached, and we looked at each 
other with alarmed countenances. At last the 
pikes and flags became visible. 

“Louis! Louis!” cried Madame de Vannion 
to the servant, “ bolt the doors, and at your peril 
look out of the window !” 

The noise increased, and Celestine began to 
cry. Her mother tried to comfort her, and we 
talked of the unreasonableness of being frightened 
at a mere sound ; but as thore was some reason 
to apprehend a slight derangement in the action 
of the heart in her case, her mother,, acting upon 
the advice of her medical attendant, rose to pre¬ 
pare a soothing draught they were in the habit of 
giving to the child when any unusual circumstance 
agitated her. I had heard of their alarms on this 
subject without myself sharing in their fears, for 
Celestine was sturdily made, bright complexinned, 
fond of play, and accustomed to live so much in 
the air, and to take so much exercise without ever 
appearing over-fatigued, that I almost inclined to 
think her parents were over-anxious about their 
precious charge, and used the doctor’s name as an 
excuse for spoiling her a little, particularly as 
even he announced that by careful tending she 
would outgrow these symptoms. 

At this moment,, however, her unusual pallor 
struck me, and I drew her kindly towards me, 
while Madame de Vannion proceeded to the next 
room in search of a caraft of water. Upon open¬ 
ing the door, we discovered Monsieur Louis stand¬ 
ing staring at the open window. “ Come back, 
Louis,” said Madame de Vannion quickly. “Did 
I not tell you on no pretence to approach the win¬ 
dow?” 

“ Be easy, madame ; it will be nothing ; they 
are past.” At this moment he started, and ex¬ 
claimed, “ Ah ! one of them looks back ; he looks 
angry!” 

“ Leave the window !” cried we, striving to 
drag him from it. But he seemed spell-bound; 
he wrung his hands. 
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“ They have turned ; they are coming; it is but that she feared nothing now, that hbr own 
over with us! Ah, madame, may Heaven have papa was beside her. Still, she did not regain 
mercy on us!” The next minute thundering her former cheerfulness, nor was she calm and 
blows fell on the door of the house. “ Ouvres— 


ouvres!” 

“Louis,” said his mistress with quiet dignity, 
“open the door.” 

The pale, quaking coward answered, “ No, no ; 
no such thing! To the cellar!” and he disap¬ 
peared. 

The knocking and kicking continued, and my 
friend advanced to the window. “ What do you 
want, mes amis?” 

" Want! Everything—meat, money, 
wine! Come, come, open the door, malheurcuse.” 

At that moment one of these madmen presented 
his musket at her and fired ; but fortunately being 
quito drunk, the hall went on one side. 

“Do not beat down my door,” said my friend ; 
“wait and 1 will open it.” And both of us ad¬ 
vancing, keeping tho poor child behind us, opened 
the door. The multitude poured in ; they were 
drunk, and dirty, and filled the house with a hor¬ 
rible odor. They opened every closet, every 
door, every drawer., and three shots wero fired in 
the drawing-room; however, they fortunately hit 
none of us. Wino and bread, and thirty francs, 
which were lying on the mantelpiece, were taken ; 
and one ruffian seized a pendule, hut tho leader 
crying out at once, “No robbery!” he replaced 
it. 

“Are they going to kill us, mamma?” asked 
little Celestine. 

“ My child, I cannot tell ; but if they do, we 
shall go to God, and in heaven there are no 
terrors.” 

“ I am saying my prayers, mamma,” 

She shed no tear—slfe uttered no cry—but 
amid all the uproar of this fearful scene, the beat¬ 
ing of her little heart was distinctly audible. We 
trembled, yet our words were calm, and our looks 
firm. At last there were signs of departure; the 
noise lulled ; they bayoneted the bread, drank the 
wine, putting the bottles to their lips, and then 
breaking them afterwards; they pushed us rudely 
about, under pretence of shaking hands with us, 
saying they would on their return settle matters 
with the man who had only escaped a coward’s 
death that lime by running away to conceal him¬ 
self. They then left us amid oaths, shouts, and 
laughter; and when tho door wns closed, and the 
fearful sounds had died in the distance, we began 
to feel a terror that during the scene I have just 
described we had not been conscious of. All was 
put in order by our own hands in silence, for we 
durst not speak ;' and we felt that active exertion 
alone could preserve us from fainting. On M. de 
Vannion’s return to dinner, when his wife related 
to him the events of the morning, he appeared 
anxious about the effect such a fright must have 
had upon Celestine. The child assured him that 
she hardly remembered the scene. She recol¬ 
lected a first terror, and then a feeling of faint¬ 
ness, and that her heart had beat very quickly; 
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gentle as heretofore; she became irritable with 
her companions, impatient with her bonne, and 
frequently left her plays, complaining of headache. 
This unsatisfactory state of her health ended in an 
attack of fever, from which in due time she recov¬ 
ered, although her complexion never regained the 
brilliant hue for which it had been remarkable, 
but remained pale as a marble statue. Another 
singularity was, that neither before nor during her 
illness, nor after her recovery, did she ever name 
visit of the insurgents ; and she showed so 
much uneasiness when any one else alluded to it, 
that her parents requested their friends to avoid 
the subject, and talk of other more cheerful mat¬ 
ters before her. She soon returned to her toys, 
plays, Isssons, and childish prattle, and seemed as 
happy and thoughtless as usual; though a drum, 
a shot, or a shout, always turned her paler. One 
evening, as there appeared to be more than com¬ 
mon disturbance in the street, and Celestine ap¬ 
peared uneasy, her mother proposed that she 
should retire early to rest, hoping to get her to 
sleep before the uproar increased. She obeyed at 
once, and was soon in her little bed. 

“ Good-night, my child,” said her mother, kiss¬ 
ing her. “ Hut stay, I will go and get you a 
chocolate bonbon.” On her return she held it 
out: “ Here, my love, hero is the bonbon ;” hut 
Celestine’s hand was not raised. “ Are you asleep 
already? Are you ill?—or are you playing me 
a trick? Come, take the bonbon, and give me 
another kiss. Speak, Celestine, to mamma ; do 
not agitate me, tny dear child.” * * * Little Cn- 
lestine was dead ! 
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ARTHUR HARRINGTON. 


OR A YOUTH OF PROMISE. 


BT F. E. F., AUTHOR OF “ AABOX 

CHAPTER I. 

I yearn for. the future, vague and vast; 

And lo! what treasure of glorious things 

Giant Futurity sheds from his wings. M. Tcpper. 

“ Mother, which, shall I be—which would you ] 
rather have me be—an author or statesman V .said 
Arthur Harrington, a handsome boy of some twelve 
years of age, looking up from his Latin exercise to 
his mother, who sat reading at the same table where 
her son was studying. 

The mother laid down her book, and smiling as 
she looked in the glowing face of her boy, answered, 

“I hardly know, Arthur. The statesman who 
presides in his country’s councils, and guides at the 
helm of state, has a proud, a noble position. But 
the author, again, who influences a nation’s mind, 
and stirs up the heart of a people, is one of the 
benefactors of his race. I should wish, however, 
that you consult your own taste and genius in the 
choice of your future career, my son.” 

“ There was Sir Walter Scott, mother—he surely 
stirred up the heart of a people. To be read all 
over the world must be glorious! And yet to be 
William Pitt—prime minister at one-and-twenty!— 
I think, mother, I’d rather be William Pitt—” 

“ You had better study your lesson, Arthur,” said 
Frank Ashhurst, a youth of about the same age, in 
a low tone, without raising his eyes from the Greek 
page which lay open before him. 

But Arthur, too intent upon the comparative 
merits of statesmen and authors, Sir Walter Scott 
and William Pitt, took little heed of his friend’s sug¬ 
gestion, but eagerly pursued the conversation with 
his scarce less interested mother, who gazed in his 
sparkling eyes and animated free, and thought 
every question the indication of aspiring genius and 
the prompting of proud ambition. 

Mrs. Harrington was a woman of some reading, 
and lively imagination, and, full of theories, thought 
herself a genius; and so she delighted in what she 
called “ cultivating Arthur’s mindand thus they 
talked on of heroes and authors and great men, 
while Arthur’s spirit soaring beyond his Latin es- 
ercise, and expanding in the region of castle build¬ 
ing, (which his mother, not less than himself mis¬ 
took for the land of inspiration .) quite forgot the 
studies of the morrow. 

Francis Ashhurst, meanwhile, never raised his 
eyes from the book he so .intently studied, while the 
silent but rapid movement of his lips, and earnest 
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’s BOD,” “ PRIZE STORIES,” ETC. 

expression of his dark eyes, showed he had no ears 
for the discussion going on at his side. Presently 
drawing a long breath, he closed his book and put 
it one side. 

“ Have you finished your Greek already, Frank 7” 
asked Arthur. 

“Yes,” he replied, opening his mathematics. 
“ You had better be studying. It is late.” 

“ We had better talk no more now, Arthur,” said 
Mrs. Harrington gently. “ You do not know all 
your lessons yet” 

Arthur sighed, and studied a little while, and then 
yawned, and presently began again with 

“ But, mother, do you think that literary fame is 
as great—as glorious—as political or—military 
even—Wellington and Napoleon were greater—•” 

“ Arthur,” said Frank, in a low, quiet tone, “ you 
have your Greek yet, and your problems—•” 

“ Oh, I hate mathematics!” said the boy, impatient 
of his cousin’s sober interruption. A mathematician 
is never a man of genius. And I have no genius 
for mathematics,” he added contemptuously, though 
you have, I believe, Francis.” 

Francis made no reply. He was deep in a 
problem, and did not look up to answer, or perhaps 
did not even hear his cousin’s taunt 

Mrs. Harrington had, however, the sense to follow 
Francis’s suggestion, and remind her son of the 
lateness of the hour; and taking up her own book, 
advised him to pursue his studies. 

Silence reigned for half an hour perhaps in the 
little party, which was at last broken by Arthur’s 
throwing his book on one side, saying, “There— 
I’ve done with you. Frank, give me the Greek 
Lexicon.” 

Francis complied with his request, sayiDg with 
surprise, “ Do you know it ?’ Z 

“ Yes—well enough—I ’ll look it over in the morn¬ 
ing.” And in the same way he skimmed through 
his remaining studies. 

“ Come, Frank,” said he, at last, “ have you not 
almost done. How you do stick at those problems,” 
he continued impatiently. 

“ Presently,” replied the other. “ Don’t speak to 
me now.” And after some minutes intense appli¬ 
cation, he raised his head with *a hi^ht, calm look 
and said, “ 1 ’ve finished. What now, Arthuf ?’•- 

“ You are studying for the mathematical prize, I 
suppose, Frank?” said Arthur. 

“ For the prize! No,” replied Francis, with sur- 
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prise. “ I never thought of such a thing. Harry do n’t know is not seen. Manner and appearance 
Forrester will carry that off, of course. You know never go further than on such occasions. Thehu- 
he is far ahead of me.” man heart naturally warms to beauty, and to 

“No—is he?” said Arthur. “I did not know it. youthful beauty it is particularly indulgent; and 
"What then makes you study so, if you have no when united to any thing like precocity of talent, it 
chance of the prize ?” is sure to take the greater part of parents; 

“"Why, Arthur,” said Frank,laughing, “if we only Consequently Arthur carried off more than one 
study to gain prizes, most of us may as well close prize at the examinations, that, had he not been so 
our books at once, for there are but half a dozen highly endowed with external gifts, might not have 
prizes, and over a hundred boys. What is your been so readily awarded-him. 
number?” But this exhibition, to Mrs. Harrington’s surprise 

“Oh,I don’t know. Pretty low. If I can’t be and mortification, Arthur carried off none of the 
head, I do n't care where I am. Mathematics is not highest premiums. The boy himself was loud in 
the bent of my genius,” replied Arthur.. his complaints of injustice and ilkreatment, and 

“ Nor mine, that I know ofj” said Frank—“but, Mrs. Harrington lent a willing and indignant ear to 
hang it, my genius has got to bend to it for all that.” all be said. 

And there was a resolute tone, and a look of de- It never occurred to the loving mother that Ar- 
termination that showed that Frank Ashhurst was thur might not deserve the prizes. She did not re- 
one who did not look for “ aid and comfort” to his member that his application had rather relaxed than 
“ genius” always, in difficulties. increased with the increasing difficulties of his 

Mrs. Harrington smiled as she listened to the con- studies, and that much of the time that should have 
vernation. She said afterward to her husband— been devoted to work had been passed in light 
“Frank is a boy of no ambition. But he is a reading, or quite-as often, perhaps, in talking with 
steady, plodding lad, and a very safe companion for herself She only felt that Arthur had been most 
Arthur. He’s a heavy boy—no genius—very dif unjustly treated, and tried to soothe and console his 
ferent from Arthur.” wounded feelings, and talked of the “too frequent 

“And. Arthur was a boy, in truth, that would fete of unrewarded merit.” But the more she talked, 
have gratified the pride, and flattered the vanity, of the keener grew his sense of slighted talents. He 
most mothers, for he was what most parents like, a grumbled and talked—and finally called his teacher 
precocious, showy boy. He was quick in abilities, names, and .then his mother yielded; for as she 
handsome in person, tall of bis age, with bright afterward said to her husband—“ When a boy loses 
hazel eyes, and a round, glowing cheek; graceful, his respect for his teachers, the moral influence that 
too, in his manners, and very fluent in speech— should work is destroyed.” And the good man 
altogether a striking boy—somewhat forward, per- assented, without very clearly understanding what 
haps—but his good looks and cleverness made his she meant He only comprehended that his wife 
peace with those who might have found fault with was dissatisfied with Arthur’s school, and he him- 
his want of diffidence. self was indignant at the idea of his boy’s being 

Now Frank was a lad no one ever noticed. Per- treated with injustice. He never inquired into Ar¬ 
il aps now and then some one of unusual discern- thur’s studies, nor examined into his progress. “ He 
ment might have said, “that youth has a fine coun- had not time.” He was a hard-working, money- 
tenance;” but it was a remark that always elicited making man, and while he slaved body and soul to 
surprise when it was made, for most persons would amass, a fortune, he left the education, mental, moral 
have said, with Mrs. Harrington, that he was a and physical, of his only son to his wife. A not 
“heavy boy.” He was shorter by a head nearly uncommon case, we are sorry to say; for the most 
than Arthur, and heavily moulded, and people gene- intelligent and cultivated of mothers have rarelythe 
rally are apt to take the body for the soul, and judge firmness, and never the knowledge of men and the 
the spirit by the flesh. And, then, though Frank world, required in the education of boys. Not that 
had a fine brow, and clear, well set, deep eye, there we would disparage- woman or her acquirements, 
was nothing of what Mrs. Harrington called the nor lessen the influence due to mothers, but only 
“ flash of genius in his look up.”. It was a calm, suggest that she is not to be loth father and mother, 
earnest face, and when in study, there was an in- and hint, that men have other duties beside the all¬ 
tensity of expression, a concentration of attention, absorbing one of making money. Mr. Harrington 
that is rare—otherwise he was not a striking, and was steeped to the very lips in commercial affairs, 
certainly not a handsome boy. He was rather shy, Business was his occupation—his pleasure—bis 
too, and awkward when brought forward, and one life;—the breath of his nostrils—every thing in short, 
of those who never made a figure on “exhibition He went early to the counting-house and came 
days.” In sl^pri, he was not one of the show boys, home late, and generally tired, and often perplexed, 
which Arthur was. Heads of schools, and teachers and did not want then to be worried with domestic 
generally, are very quick to know the effect pro- I matters. 

duced by such pupils as Arthur. They like to put I He loved his boy, and was proud of him; and his 
them forward. All they know tells, and what they J wife told him he was a very uncommon boy, and 
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he believed her. She talked a great deal of-the 
peculiarities of his mind, and the traits of his cha¬ 
racter, and told many anecdotes indicative of his 
superiority, mental and spiritual, and much that the 
husband would have thought “ great nonsense,” if 
it had been anybody but his wife talking, and his 
boy she was talking of But as it was, it was 
amusing to' see the complacence with which he 
listened. He paid the bills regularly, and left the 
rest to his wife; .satisfied that he had put his money 
out to good interest, and never doubting that he had 
done his whole duty. So when at the present time 
she told him she thought they had better withdraw 
Arthur, and place him at a “select school, where 
only twenty boys were taken,” he assented, and told 
her to do as she thought best. 

“The Rector of the Grammar School,” she said, 
“ is not a man of enlarged mind. He does not enter 
sufficiently into the original capacities of boys, but 
makes them all go through the same mill, no matter 
how different their natural talents. Indeed, the 
school is so large, that it would be out of the ques¬ 
tion for him to do justice to them all, even if he 
were a man of more comprehensive and discrimi¬ 
nating mind than he is. There are upward of a 
hundred boys there, I believe.” 

“Ah! there it is,” said Mr. Harrington, indig¬ 
nantly ; “they will take in such a crowd.” Quite 
forgetting that other men beside merchants may 
like to make money in their professions, too. So it 
was pretty well settled that Arthur was to go to this 
“ select shool,” of which Mrs. Harrington had heard 
a great puff from Mrs. Osborn, for many mothers 
beside Mrs. Harrington manage their sons’ educa¬ 
tion in this “ work-day world" of ours. There are 
a good many moral “ half orphans” in our commu¬ 
nity. And so Mrs. Harrington consulted some half 
dozen of her friends, quite as deep as herself in the 
work of education, before she decided, and spoke at 
last to Mrs. Ashhurst, who replied— 

“ We have no idea of withdrawing Francis. His 
father is quite satisfied with his progress.” 

Mrs. Harrington was surprised at hearing a father 
cited as authority, but she turned and applied her¬ 
self to Mr. Ashhurst, for she was one of those who 
rather liked to have others do as she did, and pa¬ 
tronize a school, or withdraw their children, accord¬ 
ing as she inclined, but Mr. Ashhurst said-— 

U I am perfectly satisfied, my dear madam, where 
Frank is. He studies hard, which is the great point, 
and I think the general system of the establishment 
good. I am always unwilling to make a change in 
a child’s school, without I see strong reasons for 
doing so, for much time I think is lost in changing 
studies and teachers. Hew systems, new-books, 
are always introduced', and not often for the better, 
and as long as Frank studies well, and has time for 
exercise, I am satisfied where he is.” 

“The scholarship may be equal,” replied Mrs. 
Harrington, “ in these greqt schools, although even 
that I doubt, but what I chiefly object to for my son, 


Mr. Ashhurst, is the contaminating influence of 
such a crowd of all sorts of boys.” (Now Mrs. Har¬ 
rington had a holy horror of“ all sorts” of people, at 
any time of life.) “Now the moral influence must 
be so much purer, so much healthier, of a select 
number of boys, whose families you know.” 

“ There, my dear madam, I differ from you,” said 
Mr. Ashhurst, smiling. “I look upon the moral in¬ 
fluence of a public school as decidedly—not perhaps 
what you would call purer—but healthier than that 
of a ‘ select few.’ Indeed, if it were not for the 
languages, I had rather Frank went to a district 
school than any other.” 

“Oh, Mr. Ashhurst! A district school! You surely 
are not in earnest. Fray, what advantage can they 
or any public school have over a private one 7* 

“ Just the one,” said Mr. Ashhurst, smiling, “ that 
you seem so much to dread—‘all sorts of boys.’ 
Manliness of character, that first point in education, 
is only to be acquired by throwing a boy early on 
himself! Of course it is a parent’s duty to watch 
over his child; and to cultivate the higher moral 
feelings is the home part of the business. But to 
make him hardy and vigorous in mind as well as 
body is the great object of out-door education." 

“But, my dear sir, you would not wish your son 

to acquire unrefined habits and boorish manners, 

which he must, if you condemn him to mix with his 

inferiors, by way of making him iardy, as you- 

call it” 
o 

“By no means,” replied Mr. Ashhurst “But I 
am very far from thinking that I condemn him to 
mix with his inferiors, when I let him find his own 
footing among his equals, and perhaps superiors. 
And I look to the influence of home for the refine¬ 
ment of his habits and manners. 

- Mrs. Harrington had been a little annoyed at the 
turn the conversation had taken—not that it altered 
her views and opinions in the least, what conversa¬ 
tion ever does—but that her husband happened to 
be present; and as he occasionally indulged in some 
slap against the “ white-kid gentry,” she feared Mr. 
Ashhurst’s arguments might meet a more ready ac¬ 
quiescence than she desired, so saying, 

“"Well, we must talk this over another time,” 
hastily turned the subject, and there the matter 
dropped. ' 

“ Ashhurst is a sensible man,” observed Mr. Har¬ 
rington to his wife as they walked home. 

“Yes,” she replied, well knowing the track her 
husband’s mind was on, and shaping her answer, to 
meet it. “ Yes, he’s a sensible, though a coarse 
man.” 

Mr: Harrington’s countenance changed. 

“ I am sorry,” she continued, “ that he is unwil¬ 
ling to give Francis the best advantages; but I pre¬ 
sume he cannot afford it very well. He has a large 
family. And though he did not like to acknowledge 
it, the terps are an object to him.” 

“ Of course,” said Mr. Harrington, in a tone of ap¬ 
probation that alarmed her. 
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“ I am satisfied,” she continued, “ that the 1 Insti¬ 
tute’ is the best place for Arthur. The Howards, 
and the Harpers, and the Astleys and Langdons all 
speak of it in the highest manner, and their boys 
have been there several years.” 

Mr. Harrington could not withstand this. The 
names his wife had mentioned, and purposely mem 
tioned, were those of some of the wealthiest men 
in the community. They were men after whose 
names he took pride in placing his on a subscription 
list—or seeing them lovingly associated in the 
papers as bank directors, or as trustees for life, fire, 
trust, or any other monied institutions, and so, on 
the same principle, he relaxed at once, and saw 
with complacency his Arthur placed among the se¬ 
lect few, the dimes fresh from the mint of “ good 
society.” 

Mrs. Harrington, satisfied of having gained her 
point, never stopped to question herself as to the 
means. She never paused to inquire as to whether 
she had done her part, as woman and wife, when 
she roused her husband’s weakness to take advan¬ 
tage of the failing. She never asked whether it 
was womanly or wise—if she could only “ put her 
finger on fortune’s pipe, and sound what stop she 
pleased,” she did not look much higher. 

And yet Mrs. Harrington was a woman of fine 
theories, exalted views, rather a transcendentalist— 

' till it came to action, and then what she wanted she 
must have—if she could get it a 

"With some imagination, considerable enthusiasm, 
and a something mixed of the two, that she called 
romance, she had yet married Mr. Harrington, who 
was the opposite of every thing to her taste. And 
why? Because, though she would have been glad 
to have united the ideal with the real in her choice, 
she had yet no idea of sacrificing luxury to feeling. | 
And with all her poetry she had an intense appre- j 
ciation of well being. She found she could not gratify 
romance, ambition, and ease, too, and so between 
. the body and soul she preferred the body. But the 
love and ambition she had sacrificed in her mar¬ 
riage she now centered in her son. The wife was 
nothing, the mother all in all. 

CHAPTER IL 

Ah’ poor youth tin pitiful troth, 

Thy pride must feel a fall, poor youth! 

What thou shalt be well nave I seen— 

Thou shalt be only what others have been. 

The commonest drudge of men and things, 

Instead of your—conquering heroes and kings! 

MArtes Tvpper. 

Arthur Harrington continued very much at the 
“ Institute” what he had been at the grammar school, 
a show boy? with now an incipient dash of the 
dandy. From thence he was transferred to college, 
which he did not enter as high as he and his mother 
qypected. She took it for granted that he must 
enter the Junior year, asJFrank Ashhurst had done, 


though most boys of his age commence with the 
Freshman. And here again, but for the crying in¬ 
justice that always followed Arthur, when he fonnd 
himself not rated higher than others, he. would have 
taken the first honors. But, somehow, though Ar- 
i thur was universally reckoned a “ promising youth,” 
he never achieved any decided distinction when 
put to the test. At the debating societies be was 
ready and fluent, though often incorrect as to his 
facts, (but that made little impression on his audi¬ 
tors, who did not expect exact information from so 
young an orator,) and there he was quite con¬ 
spicuous. He was a scribbler, too; wrote for 
magazines and papers, and now and then had the 
triumph of having an article inserted in one of the 
graver reviews. Altogether he had quite a reputa¬ 
tion with parents, though the boys, did not rate him 
as much. 

“ He’s a conceited chap,” they would say, and 
their elders and betters thought they were jealous. 
But give me a boy’s reputation with boys, and I’ll 
give you the future man’s among men. However, 

' let that pass. Arthur graduated, and this time with 
an honor. It was not the highest, but he did not 
care.much for that It gave him an opportunity of 
j delivering an oration; and fluent and easy, spark¬ 
ling with well-turned phrases and showy antitheti¬ 
cal sentences, though containing little thought, and 
no originality, it drew down frequent applause, and, 
in short, made quite a hit The graceful manner 
and handsome person of the youthful orator went a 
great way—three-fourths certainly—for Francis 
Ashhurst, who took the valedictory, really delivered 
an oration that showed the germ (and that is all that 
can be looked for on such occasions) of real power. 
But then the manner was so bad that few listened 
to the matter, and he hurried through as fast as he 
could, and retired, much to his own relief and that 
of the audience. 

On quitting college, Mr. Harrington would have 
been glad to have had his son enter the counting- 
house. But “ Harrington & Son” did not shine as 
proudly in the mother’s eyes as in her husband’s. 
And Arthur thought it was the “ old man’s” business 
to make money, not his, and negatived the proposi¬ 
tion decidedly, not to say haughtily. He was des¬ 
tined to be a great man—the head of the bar—the 
, leader of the Senate, possibly an author, certainly 
ad orator, perhaps an ambassador—the path was 
not clearly defined—in fact, it was crossed with too 
many bright lights to be very distinct—but it was to 
be something distinguished—that point had been 
settled by his mother when he was in his cradle— 
I and he himself had entertained the same viewsever 
since he had been out of petticoats. 

The bar, of course, was the only stepping-stone 
to these future honors, and it chanced that he and 
Francis Ashhurst entered the same office. 

Francis had gone on quietly but steadily, the 
same boy and lad that he now entered life as man, 
and set himself in earnest to his profession. 
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Arthur talked earnestly, nay enthusiastically of 
his profession, and delighted in attending court 
■when any great cause was being argued. But for 
the reading Blackstone, Coke and Littleton he found 
heavy work, and the dull routine of office business 
quite disgusting. He was fond of general reading, 
and skimmed the surface of things with great 
rapidity. He was quite a brilliant talker, too, for 
one so young, though more remarkable for his flu¬ 
ency than facts, and always made an impression, 
particularly oh a first acquaintance. He had a de¬ 
cided reputation for talents in general circles, though 
in the office Mr. Osgood never turned to him when 
he wanted any thing of consequence done. He 
had soon found that Ashhurst was the man for real 
work, and being a man of keen perceptions, and 
but lew words, he said nothing, but placed every 
thing that required attention in his hands. 

Arthur was unpopular with the young men of the 
office. They called Kim “ shallow and conceited.” 
The fact was, he assumed a superiority they were 
unwilling to accord to him. He prided himself not 
only on his talents, but his position, and thought 
they entitled him to a consideration that he never 
dreamt of according to others. 

He did not mean to give offence, nor was even 
aware of his haughty tone of superiority, for it never 
occurred to him that his fellow-students could put 
themselves on a footing of equality with himself 
They did not mix in the same circles—had neither 
fashion, nor wealth, nor consequence of any kind. 
What claims had they to his civility? He looked 
upon them merely as Mr. Osgood’s “ clerks,” who 
aid the underwork of the office; and from a boy 
Arthur had only associated with lads as delicately 
brought up as himself, and he now shrunk from the 
association of others as an annoyance. He would 
rather they had not come between the “ wind and 
his’nobdity;” but since it was a “ necessary evil,” 
he endured it. Ashhurst was the only one of them 
with whom he was on any terms of fellowship, and 
that was rather from early habit than from real feel¬ 
ing. Besides Ashhurst’s family belonged to the same 
clique as his Own, and therefore was entitled to some 
respect, though Ashhurst himself seldom frequented 
the gay circles of which Arthur formed quite a pro¬ 
minent member. Mrs. Harrington delighted to see 
him conspicuous in society, and looked anxiously 
around to select from the youthful belles of the day 
the most distinguished for his wife. But Arthur 
showed no disposition to lay his heart as yet on the 
shrine of any fair one. In fact he was too much 
wrapped up in himself to find interest in others, 
and thereupon grew fastidious, and gave himself 
airs. Perhaps this somewhat enhanced his fashion, 
as he had the reputation of talent, and was decidedly 
good looking; beside which, as the only son of a 
rich man, he was called a “good match.” Ah! 
that bon parti —how much does it help and cover 
in “good society.” - 

Much, therefore, was excused him that might not 


have been so kindly received had circumstances 
been different. And so, what with reading a little 
law, and a good deal of light literature, mixing much 
in society, and doing none of the drudgery of the 
office, the three years of Arthur’s preparatory studies 
glided by pleasantly enough, at the end of which time 
he passed his examination, and supposed himself 
fairly started for his future career. But there’s 
nothing brilliant in the life of a young lawyer, let 
his talents and application be what they may. It’s 
hard work for the present with compensation in the 
future. Now Arthur had never done work—real 
work—in his life. His quick abilities had enabled 
him to skim the surface of subjects, and make a 
show with whatever knowledge he had. But the 
law is not to be skated over so rapidly; and Arthur 
had neither the taste, and, indeed, scarcely the 
power now of the close application the dry study 
required; and not being urged by necessity, he, 
scorned the small business that might have fallen 
in his way, and taught him something. He longed 
for a great cause—which he could not have tried if 
he had got it; and being tired now of society, 
panted for distinction, and became impatient and 
dissatisfied with a profession which required labor, 
and brought in no immediate returns of reputation. 
There was such a crowd, too, of young lawyers that 
it was quite disgusting; and so he neglected his 
office rather more, perhaps, than he had ever done 
Mr. Osgood’s, and began to turn his weary, impa¬ 
tient spirit to politics, as the “ only arena, after all, 
worthy of a man'-of talent;” and “the lawyer rarely 
makes a great statesman—the study contracts the 
mind; the most distinguished of them seldom rises 
above a special pleader, when called upon in the 
more elevated sphere of public business.” 

Mr. Harrington died suddenly about this time- 
fell in the traces, exhausted with the labors and 
anxieties of his arduous life; and it was found to the 
surprise of most people, that his fortune was not the 
half of what it had been estimated. No doubt it had 
been greater at different times, but the variations of 
commercial affairs are known to all, and Mr. Har¬ 
rington had had his ups and downs as well as others. 
It happened to be at one of these times of depres¬ 
sion that he died, and the estate he left was scarcely 
more than a comfortable provision for his wife and 
son. Arthur was no longer looked upon as a young 
man of fortune-; but then he had what he bad at 
command, and that satisfied him for the present 
quite as well, and perhaps better, than fortune in 
perspective. It enabled him to do as he chose just 
then, and gave him the immediate consideration he 
wanted with a certain class of politicians. He at¬ 
tended public meetings, and spoke frequently, and 
took sides hotly and denounced men and measures 
that did not meet his views fiercely; and as he 
threw himself with ardor in the opposition party, and 
spent liberally, he was received with open arms and 
cheered heartily. 

This was the excitement he had longed for. ife 
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now felt that he had gained the open space he 
wanted, and his mother, flattered and delighted, 
spoke of him as one of the leaders of the party. 
There’s no telling the visions with which his brain 
now teemed; but as most dreamers, whether waking 
or sleeping, are the principal figures in their visions, 
so he himself always occupied the foreground in all 
his mental pictures. Meantime his nights were 
passed chiefly in clubs, and halls, and committee- 
rooms, where be condescended, in the hot conflict 
of political feeling, to companionship he would once 
have stood aloof from as from something, quite 
contaminating. He made himself conspicuous at 
the next election, expecting to be taken up afler that 
as one of the prominent men himself But when the 
second term came round, Arthur saw his means well 
nigh exhausted, and he no nearer the goal than 
when he first started. His mortification and disap¬ 
pointment were extreme, when he found he had 
no chance for any nomination whatever, either for 
general, state, or even City Councils; for he would 
have been glad to run for any thing rather than not 
run at alL But they would not even take him up. 
In fact they found he was neither a useful nor a 
popular man. Talents and information of a com¬ 
manding order may dispense with the minor morals 
of good manners; but Harrington’s conceit was not 
atoned for by any such qualifications; and arrogance 
that is not backed by decided talent and sound infor¬ 
mation meets with small favor from the community 
at large. 

And so he had had a few years of excitement, 
and spent his little patrimony, and was now just 
where he had started—if that can be said of any 
man, when years have passed over his head bring¬ 
ing neither added reputation nor knowledge. He 
had lost time and gained nothing; and, moreover, 
as we have said, had spent the little independence 
left him by his father. 

It was now necessary for him to do something, 
for though his mother could give- him a home, her 
fortune was not sufficient for them both There was 
his profession, which he hated. He could not go 
back and drudge for dollars and cents. Beside it 
was too late—others that had started with him had 
got before him. ■ Those who had kept to the beaten 
well-worn path, while. he had been hunting for a 
short-cut, bad reached the goal before him. As for 
Ashhurst, he was not only doing agood business, 
but beginning to be known. His name was men¬ 
tioned with respect, and he was often associated 
as junior counsel with the leaders of the bar. 

There, too, was bis pen. But-sketchy articles 
and slight productions, which are kindly received 
as the efforts of a boy, elicit no applause when 
coming from a man of mature years. And Har¬ 
rington had not risen with the public; he had been 
called a “ youth of promise” when a lad, but his 
manhood had not kept pace with the promise. He 
had made no friends and some enemies in his 
state of political effervescence, when he had dealt 


round accusations and epithets that scarcely even 
electioneering excitement will excuse. So now 
what to do he knew not He paused and looked 
around, discomfited and mortified. He complained 
loudly, of course, of the treatment that he had met 
with—for injustice, as we have seen, had pursued 
Arthur from a boy. and now he was growing bitter— 
a keen sense of ill-usage is sometimes a great com¬ 
fort—and his -mother listened to his out-pourings 
with the deepest sympathy; for Arthur’s ambition 
and conceit had been" of her cultivation. She had 
planted the seed, and now the tree over-shadowed 
her. She was deeply chagrined by his failure in all he 
had undertaken, or rather, we should say, com¬ 
menced; for, like him,-she did not comprehend that 
there is no rail-road to feme. But still she did not 
give up. Matrimony, woman’s great resource, was 
left him. She had always wanted- him to marry; 
and now an heiress seemed the readiest means of 
mending his broken fortunes. Harrington himself 
saw no other; and so he entered society again with 
other views beside amusement 

A new set of beaux and belles were occupying 
the places of those who bad been prominent when 
he first came forward; those who had been the 
gayest of the dancers then, were now wives and 
mothers, and most of them withdrawn from such 
assemblies. The men looked to him like boys, and 
the “boys” returned the compliment, and called 
him an “old fellow.” The beauties were most of 
them penniless; and it so happened that the few 
girls of fortune in society just at that time, were any 
thing but beauties; and Harrington wanted to suit 
his taste as well as his necessities, and he hated to 
do any thing he did not like; and he detested an 
ugly woman. He had always been very dainty of 
his feelings, and he could now neither work nor 
marry, if it was not in exact accordance with his 
taste. And, altogether, society did- net seem to him 
the same as it once had been. Somehow it had lost 
its zest and freshness. He did not know where the 
change was, but he felt there was a change that 
robbed it of all its charm. 

The secret was, that he was no longer a person 
-of consequence, and excited no sensation among 
the young belles he saw around him. His first 
glow of youth and beauty was gone; and he had 
acquired no reputation to stand him in its stead in 
youthful eyes. He had no fortune either, and 
mammas and daughters don’t court and flatter a 
cirdevant jeune homme, who is no match. Nor was 
he called agreeable. He was bitter, and cynical, 
and egotistical; and girls do n’t want to talk to men 
who talk always of themselves, particularly when 
there is nothing in .their attentions to flatter their 
vanity. Women expect either to be amused, or to 
have their feelings interested, or their pride gratified. 
Now Arthur Harrington did none of these things, 
and consequently he thought society a “ bore,” and 
society was beginning to return the compliment. 

There was but one person who at all interested 
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him, not that he thought of her—for she had no for- name and talents; and so, to his great wrath and 
tune, and -would not do—but still he admired her. amazement, he was coolly rejected. 

Sybil Effingham he could not look at nor listen to, Her fashion and beauty were now his misfortunes, 
without partly forgetting himself She was in truth as in making her prominent in society, they also 
a bright, spirited, beautiful creature,high-toned, with made her suitors conspicuous, and consequently, 
a look of sensibility and disinterestedness—a some- Arthur’s rejection was-immediately as well known 
thing to touch the imagination—altogether a being to the public as if it had been published in the papers; 
that made him sigh as he thought of his altered for- and he .who one heiress wont have, another is very 
tunes; and though he meant nothing, he could not apt to refuse, because he has already been rejected— 
help visiting at her father’s more frequently than he and one or two offers settles him as a fortune-hunter, 
thought quite prudent. To his surprise he occa- and then his business is done, 
sionally met Ashhurst there; and what surprised And so it was with our hero. And thismorlifica- 
him more was the consideration with which hewas tion he and his mother felt more keenly, perhaps, 
received when he did come. But Ashhurst was than all the rest—for there could be no injustice or 
now a marked man, distinguished for his age, and foul play in these cases; and angry though he might 
women always yield a ready homage to talent, and be, he could not complain. He anathematized the 
delight in honoring those whom the world honors, whole sex in his heart, and said to his mother, 

And, moreover, Ashhurst was a man to please, “ I.’ve supported politics—let politics now support 
though Harrington could not comprehend it; and, me.” The meaning of which grand sentiment was, 
indeed, few men understand the female taste in that that he 'would turn office-seeker—a party politician 
respect What is called a “ lady’s man,” is not, as for private purposes—the meanest of all profes- 
men suppose, the most agreeable to women. Those sions. 

are not the men who excite enthusiastic and ro- Meanwhile Ashhurst bad won the beautiful 
mantic attachments. A woman’s imagination must Sybil; and not only that, but was deemed a great 
be roused before her heart is deeply touched; and match for her, for he had made an independence 
it is only a man of superior mind and character that and a name, and might justly look forward to the 
does that. highest honors that are open to genius and industry. 

And Ashhurst’s was an earnest, vigorous spirit, — 

and the beautiful Sybil felt her soul awaken in “That Harrington is a disagreeable man,” was 
his presence, and she listened to his words of power one day remarked by some one, “he abuses every 
and truth as she listened to no other man. But if | body—only no one cares for his abuse.” 

Harrington was surprised and vexed to see the 1 “He’s a disappointed man,” was the reply, 
reputation and ascendency Ashhurst was gaining, “ Disappointed!” rejoined the first speaker, “ I 
his feelings were as nothing to his mother’s on the like that! And what right has he to be disappointed? 
subject It was really amusing to see the tenacity What are his claims to any thing more than 
with which she clung to early impressions, (and he has?” 

Mrs. Harrington was a woman who had great faith ! “ Well, I hardly know,” replied the other, smiling, 

in her own “ impressions.”) She had pronounced “ now that you bring me to the point But, some- 
him then a “heavy boy,” and altogether thought how, we all expected Harrington to make a figure 
him a very coarse piece of clay, compared to her in the world; and why he has not done so I do n’t 
son of delicate porcelain; and how he had stood know.” 

the fire and heat, and come out so much truer, tern- “Then I’ll tell you,” said the first speaker; 
pered through the rough usage of the world, was a “ because he’s a poor creature—there’s no stamina 
matter she did not comprehend or patiently ac- in him. He has neither vigor of mind or character, 
quiesce in. He’s been cursed with ambition without industry. 

But to return to Arthur. He found it would not He has not the energy to act out his own dreams, 
do to spend his time dangling after Sybil Effingham; He was just one of those promising youths who 
and, perhaps, the coolness with which she received never come to any thing.” 

his attentions helped to awaken him to their folly; “Pity ’tis ’tis true; but there’s no reputation 
and about this time, too, a really pretty, highbred without labor; and he who expects it, will turn out 
heiress made her appearance on the horizon of like Arthur Harrington, bitter and cynical He 
fashion, and set all the gay world in a commotion, may give himself the airs of a disappointed man, but 
and among the first and most assiduous of her that does not alter the fact of his being only a‘poor 
admirers was Arthur Harrington. But the young creature.”’ 

lady, like most heiresses and beauties, knew her And so Arthur Harrington sunk to a place-hunter; 
own claims quite as well as anybody, and expected and, poor devil! “To dig he was unable, and beg 
as much for her money as Arthur oould for his he was ashamed” 
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ASPEN COURT, 

AND WHO LOST AND WHO WON IT. 

(A STORY OF OUR OWN TIME.) 


BY SHIRLEY BROOKS. 


[From Bentley’s miscellany.] 


CHAPTER I. 

UV1SG IN one’s friends’ RECOLLECTIONS. 

The clock at St. James’ palace has struck eight, 

and many gentlemen who design to dine at the- 

Club, are studying the carte; performing, meanwhile, 
that curious series of grimaces and frowns, with 
which an Englishman helps himself to invent his 
dinner. The cabs and broughams have been arriving 
rather Ihickty during the last quarter of an hour, from 
which it is gathered that the dinner bell is sounding 
in the House of Commons. 

“Who’s up, Ambergate?” inquires an exceed¬ 
ingly handsome young gentleman in black, with an 
inconceivably faultless white cravat, of another 
young gentleman of. similarly irreproachable appear¬ 
ance, who has just come in, and. looks round with 
an expression of hopeless, yet manly despair, at find¬ 
ing all his favorite seats occupied. 

“Philip Bobus is speaking, Freddy Belt,” replies 
Lord Ambergate, “ and likely to speak. And have 
you ordered your dinner, Freddy Belt ? I ’ll dine 
with you. What have you ordered? But I don’t 
care. Waiter, I will have whatever Sir Frederic 
has ordered. Here comes Acton Calveley. Bobus, 
of course, Acton?” 

“Good for an hour and a half, at least. . He has 
several hundred-weight of papers with him. You 
two fellows can’t have dined; I saw Ambergate in 
the House half an hour ago.” 

“No, you come here. Belt has ordered my din¬ 
ner, let him order yours. 

“ I do n’t care. Very well. I meant to dress. 
But I do n’t care. Palestine soup. Belt ? That’s the 
only thing on my mind.” 

“ Be relieved, then, for here it is.” 

“ Divide, to-night?” asked Sir Frederic Belt. 

“Well, Whipham was mysterious, and didn’t 
want me to go away. He mumbled something about 
somebody being unwell,” said Lord Ambergate. 

“ This is not the wine old Bloomerang was hooray- 
ing, and letting off fire-works about, the other morn¬ 
ing?” 

“ Yes it is, though,” saidFrederic Belt. 

“ Now, upon my word,” said Calveley, very earn¬ 
estly, “something must be said to Boomy. One 
don’t expect a middle-aged heavy to know much, 
but he has no right to stand on that rug, and tell 
gross untruths. To hear him exult about that wine, 
you’d have thought the committee had broken into 
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the Prophet’s cellar, and seized the stuff with the 
musk seals, which the houris are keeping for me 
and the other blessed.” 

“ Since Acton went to Jericho, or wherever it 
was,” drawled Sir Frederic, “ there has been an 
east-wind constantly blowing through his brains. I 
hoped his book had exhausted all his stock of Orien¬ 
talisms.” 

“ The book is a charming book,” said Acton 
Calveley. 

“O, mind, I’m not dispraising it,” said Freddy 
Belt; “on the contrary, a reviewing man told me 
there were several things in it that surprised him. I 
forgot to ask him why? Here’s Tom Crowsfoot— 
how well that fellow wears! Bobus, Crowsfoot?” 

“ The Bobus! You may be interested in hearing 
that he has reached his fifth orange. William 
Lyndon has bet me that Bobus makes up the 
dozen.” 

“ A quarter to nine,” said Ambergate, thought¬ 
fully. “No, he wont I’ll go halves with you, 
Tom, if you lifceV’ 

“ There’s a good lot-of colonies, here and there,” 
said Freddy Belt, “and it’s the colonies he’s on, 
is n’t it?” 

“ Well, ves.” replied Lord Ambergate; “ at least 
sugar, and refining in bond, whatever that is, and 
differential duties—I know I heard something about 
them—and tonnage, which I suppose is some other 
colonial production.” 

“ Bought a yacht, and knows no better than that,” 
said Tom Crowsfoot, laughing. 

“ Eh ? Ah!” said Lord Ambergate, after a pause. 
“Do you know,.I didn ? t look at it in that light? 
Yes, ships, of course. By Jove, I’ve a great mind 
to go down and speak on the question.” 

“ I tell you what, Ambergate,” said Tom Crows¬ 
foot, “ I’m old enough to be your father, and so I 
do n’t mind catechising you.” 

“ The earl himself never did,” observed his lord- 
ship ; “I suppose he was afraid I should tell him my 
belief as to a parent’s duty to his children, especially 
the eldest, a subject upon which he is in a painful 
state of obfuscation.” 

“ See here, Ambergate,” said Tom; “ I want to 
ask you something, all for your good. Wbat do you 
let yourself be seen speaking to a lawyer for, in a 
public thoroughfare ?” 

“ Lawyer, lawyer 1” replied Ambergate, musingly; 
“I don’t know what you refer to. Let’s see. I 
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met Kingsilver the other day, congratulated him on 
fr > jn<r made a judge—do you mean-that?” 

“No,” said Tom, “I never heard anybody call 
Jam a lawyer. This was to-day, in Bond street; I 
saw yon myself.” 

“ 6, by Jove 1” said Lord Ambergate, silting up¬ 
right, and speaking so loud, that several men looked 
up from their dinners; “I’m devilish glad you men¬ 
tioned that. I want to tell you something, and it 
deeply concerns your interest, Acton Calveley.” 

“ How good of you to think of it at last then,” 
said Calveley. 

“Ah! don’t talk in that way,” replied Amber- 
gate; “ you know what a beast of a memory mine 
is. But, I say, this is a fact, mind, Henry Wilms- 
low’s all right again.” 

“ Henry Wilmslow!” 

“ Henry Wilmslow!” 

So exclaimed together, Calveley and Sir Frederic. 
Tom Crowsfoot, being an older man, made, no fur¬ 
ther demonstration than that of opening his bright 
black eyes a little wider than usual, and slightly 
compressing his thin lips. I have some notion that 
Tom did not believe in the possibility of anybody 
ever being quite all right. He knew that he, had 
never been so during thirty-five years upon town, 
thongh one fortune to start with, one by marriage, 
and one by legacy, had not been bad material to 
work with. 

“ All right,” persisted Lord Ambergate; “ and the 
lawyer Tom speaks of was Penkridge, partner to the 
great city attorney, Molesworth, of whom you may 
have heard.” 

“I have,” said Tom Crowsfoot, quietly. Per¬ 
haps he had, Molesworth having had occasion to 
outlaw Tom, at the suit of a leash of jewellers, in 
days when Tom was younger, and liked to see his 
presents glitter behind the footlights; he had got over 
that weakness, however, long ago, and some beliefs 
akin to it. 

“Well, you all remember Wilmslow, I fancy, ] 
though he is years older than any of us. He used to 
come here, sometimes, when I first joined this club, 
but I believe it was a little risky, and that if a card 
was brought up to him, he fidgeted, and seldom 
stayed long—you know the symptoms—came on 
Sundays, too, which is sometimes a greater proof of 
a man’s invisibility than your never seeing him. 
Finally, be vanished, and his name has got out of 
our list, pair cause.” 

He married Jane Tracy,” said Tom. “ But that 
was when he was in the Guards. Deuced handsome 
fellow then—a little too row-de-dow for my taste— 
but showy, and plenty to say, such as it was. In 
fact, I don’t know that Wilmslow wasn’t about as. 
pleasant a fellow as a noisy officer in debt can be.” 

‘•Not a bad match, that Tracy girl, at least for 
him,” said F rederic Belt; “for he was up to his ears 
then, and she had fifteen hundred a year. And I 
think there was something about a claim to. a large 
estate in Gloucestershire, or somewhere, which, I 
suppose, however, was all moonshine." 


“Just what it wasn't Freddy Belt, and what I’m 
coming to. Jane Tracy was co-heiress to this very 
estate, supposing her claim was valid. It slept a 
long time, but at last Molesworth, this lawyer, took 
it up in earnest. It seems he has a way of succeed¬ 
ing in things.” 

“Rather a useful faculty, I should say, in a law¬ 
yer,” said Calveley, “ and not bad for anybody to 
have.” 

“ Authors on the East, particularly,” said Amber- 
gate. “Well, Molesworth has been prosecuting 
this claim of Jane Tracy’s, and with his usual luck. 
The estate, which is that of Aspen Court, in the best 
part of Gloucestershire, is worth five thousand a- 
vear, and the law has given it to our friend, Mr. 
Henry Wilmslow.” 

“He’ll soon run through it,” said Tom, com¬ 
posedly ; “ I see how it will melt away in his hands.’ ’ 
And he thought how easily three fortunes had 
melted in his own. 

“Why,” said Sir Frederic, “you know Wilms- 
low’s had a lesson. I suppose he’s a sort of ass, 
but he must be over fifty, and has been awfully hard 
up, which, at that time of life, is the deuce. Then 
he has a wife and some children, not that they 
would make much difference in his going on, per¬ 
haps, unless he were personally worried- But I 
should say the chances are, that he will clear off a 
bit, and save and be selfish in the country. He will, 
if he is n’t a blockhead.’ 

“ He let me in about some infernal insurances,” 
said Acton Calveley. “I .was just of age, and he 
talked me over, and so I became one of his securi¬ 
ties.” 

“ It doesn’t say much for the electors of Wobble- 
bridge, that they have chosen a man who, at any pe¬ 
riod of life, could be talked into any thing by Henry 
Wilmslow,” said Tom Crowsfoot; “but that wont 
do. Master Orientalist. Wilmslow talked to some¬ 
body else besides you.” 

Acton Calveley colored a little, and drank a glass 
of claret. 

“ I was a great fool,” he said, frankly, “ but I have 
paid for my folly. I wonder whether I shall get any¬ 
thing out of him now.” , 

“See an attorney, and be quick,” said Freddy 
Belt. “ If you come down upon him at the moment 
of his good fortune, you may snatch something. I 
say, isn’t it odd no fellow has come in from the 
House lately? Waiter, bring the paper.” 

The invaluable document which allows our legis¬ 
lators to dine in peace, or to hear Alboni’s second 
act, was brought him,—the written return, which is 
supplied to the clubs and the opera-houses, 'of the 
state of the House of Commons at certain periods 
of the evening. But it contained no more than they 
knew- 

Nine o’clock. 

Colonial 'Restrictions Bill. 

(Second Reading.) . 

Mr. Bobus speaking. 

Souse rather empty. 
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“ We should hear,” said Ambergate. “ Whip- 
ham would send, of course, if necessary. Have 
some more claret.” 

“ Perhaps, now Wilmslow’s np again, he ’ll stand 
for somewhere in Gloucestershire,” said Sir Fred¬ 
eric; “it would be just like him. 1 knew Jane 
Tracy a little, and rather pitied her than not, when 
I heard she was to have him.” 

“We know a bad husband or two, I take it,” said 
Tom Crowsfoot, smiling. 

“ There are such persons, I am told,” said Fred¬ 
eric Belt, who had been divorced himself and the 
cause of divorce in others; “but you will find that 
it is invariably the wife’s fault” 

This was unanimously assented to; Tom Crows¬ 
foot, who, as a gentleman, really wished to do jus¬ 
tice, appended to his verdict,— 

“That is to say, you know, that it is her fault, 
somehow or other. ” 

“ As regards poor Mrs. Tracy,” said Acton Cal- 
veley, “ though of course we should find it was her 
fault if we went to the bottom of the story,—for, as 
the sultan remarked in the Eastern tale—” 

“Please, Calveley,” said Lord Ambergate, de- 
precatingly, “ there will be a new edition of * Puffs 
from the Narghile, 5 and then you can use all those 
stories without annoying friends who do not read 
your works.” 

“I was going to say,” continued Acton, unper¬ 
turbed, “that, though Mrs. Tracy’s faults doubtless 
were the cause of Wilmslow’s being a donkey, and 
extravagant, and faithless, and so forth, the woman 
has managed to keep them very secret, for she ap¬ 
peared to be the most patient, affectionate, allow¬ 
ance-making creature I ever saw; and I believe her 
to be so.” 

“ One never knows what to believe in this world,” 
said Tom Crowsfoot; “she may have added to her 
other offenses by hypocrisy. Some women are bad 
enough for that, I am told, besides having read so 
in books.” 

“ Jane Wilmslow has had a hard time of it with 
the precious Henry,” said Acton. “ And though I 
should perhaps lose by. it, I should n’t mind hearing 
that the estate comes to her for her separate use, 
and that he can’t touch a shilling of the rents. 
How’s that, Ambergate ?” 

“1 don’t think it’s quite that, but Penkridge said 
something about Molesworth having made Henry 
Wilmslow sign some deeds or settlements, and so 
managing that he cannot proceed to instant duckery 
and drakery. I say, here’s Jimmy Vulture with 
an opera-glass; see how he is glaring round the 
room. We’re wanted, I believe. Here, waiter," 
ask Mr. Vulture if he is looking for us. What is it, 
Vulture James?” he said, as a remarkably ugly little 
man, with a bald head, fringed all round with yel¬ 
low hair, hurried up to the table. 

“ Come down at once,” he said, in a fierce whis¬ 
per. “There’s the deuce and all to pay; Whip- 
ham’s tearing his hair!” 

“Well, he hasn’t much, so that amusement wont 


last him long,” said Calveley. “ But what’s on? Is 
Bobus down?” 

“ An hour ago and more; but come on,” said 
Mr. Vulture, nervously, “I’ve undertaken to bring 
you.?’ 

“ But did you happen to count how many oranges 
Bobus had sucked?” said Tom Crowsfoot, making 
ready, however, to be off. 1 A practicable man that 
Torn Crowsfoot; 

“ Oranges! Come, Lord Ambergate, there’s a 
good fellow,” pleaded Vulture; “ Sir Frederic, pray 
make haste!” 

“ My dear Vulture,” said Freddy Belt, 11 we are 
not promised places if we help W hipham well through 
this session.” 

“But if you think I am to have one, it would be 
good-natured to help me" said Mr. Vulture, obliged 
to bring out his private hopes as an argument with 
the loungers. 

“Nay," if you make it a personal thing, Vulture 
James, we ’ll save the colonies and the country to 
oblige you. But you wont say what has hap¬ 
pened?” ■ 

“ Bobus was taken ill, and obliged to stop. Lord 
Malachite got up to answer him, but broke down; 
but those fellows are whipping, and though M ; Dan- 
gle has promised to do his best, I don’t suppose 
they’ll hear him, he’s such a bore. Sou see 
everybody’s away, as no one is expected to care 
about those cursed colonies enough to sit out a 
debate.” 

“ No, that’s true enough,” said Lord Ambergate. 
“ Colonies are a great mistake, to my mind. How¬ 
ever, we must go. Calveley, I’ll take you down, 
if you like, binding yourself, that is; not to tell one 
Eastern story between this and the House.” 

It is satisfactory to know that they arrived in time 
for the division, and that the claims of her majesty’s 
colonies were, once more, indefinitely postponed. 
Bobus was beaten. 

CHAPTER H 

ASPEN COURT. 

I hope that in time you will like the old house in 
Gloucestershire, but I am obliged to say that it h3S 
no particular beauty to recommend it to yon at first 
sight. It stands half way up a gentle elevation, is 
surrounded by woods as old as itself—for the dryads 
of Aspen have as yet never shuddered at the sound 
of dice—and it is of no exclusive style of architec¬ 
ture, though the Elizabethan is predominant. The 
fact is; that the owners of Aspen Court, for the time 
being, have made such alterations as they deemed 
desirable for safety or comfort, with the boldest dis¬ 
regard for keeping and coup-d'ceil. And therefore, 
though a very good idea of the general character of 
the house may be imparted in a few words, nothing 
save tinted plans and figured references (which might 
be a little in the way if introduced here) could guide 
a stranger through the labyrinth of rooms which one 
owner has thrust out, and another has piled up, and 
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a third has hung on, -wherever it has seemed conve¬ 
nient, during a couple of hundred years and upward, 
to make such supposed improvements. But if you 
will be good enough to imagine an exceedingly long 
red brick front, with a monstrous door in the centre, 
protected by a portico, and will draw along this front 
uvo Hues of windows, originally uniform, but now 
varying from the modem French double window, to 
the simple old diamond lattice with its hazy glass, 
and including in their motley ranks those huge, ugly 
square staring sashes, with twenty-jour square 
panes, which you see in the cuts to story-books of 
Queen Anne’s time—the dapper windows of ordi¬ 
nary suburban architecture—and, quite at the east 
end, two openings with only a couple of very large 
panes in each, the latest improvement of all—you 
will have a tolerably accurate notion of the front of 
Aspen Court. There are but two regular stories, 
but, above the front, there rises a mountainous mass 
of tiles, beneath which are innumerable attics, and 
though in that red waste you scarcely notice the 
loop-holes which light these chambers, yet, when 
sunlight falls athwart the house, the liny gla gsoc 
sparkle out, and the roof becomes the feature of the 
edifice. Tall chimneys and short ones, with varia¬ 
tions of sturdy stacks, and even of pert pipes, garnish 
this mountain, and, in short, an eye which by instinct 
loves regularity, or has been trained to look for style, 
is teased as mercilessly at Aspen Court as at any 
place I have ever seen. 

Behind this front, and running from it at right an¬ 
gles, are two rows of buildings, even more irregular 
in point of architecture, but keeping their lines tole¬ 
rably straight. That on the west side is chiefly 
composed of stables and other offices, over which 
are apartments for servants, store-houses, and lum¬ 
ber-rooms. The line to the east side is of a better 
character; there is a series of good, but prim-look¬ 
ing rooms on the gronnd-fioor, and on that above it 
are some more pleasant and more modem apart¬ 
ments, with Venetian blinds, and balconies for 
flowers outside the windows. Part of this range of 
building is quite modem, and has been whitened, 
and some rustic work and a veranda have been in¬ 
troduced, and there is a chintzy, cottagy look about 
this portion, in spite of its being set in the midst of 
red brick and stiff style. The ground thus inclosed 
on three sides is really a great grass-plot, but is so 
thick with trees, and is so studded with flower- 
mounds, and rustic work-cases full of scarlet gera¬ 
niums, that we see but little of the green, except just 
round a clear, quiet pool ia the centre, with water- 
lilies and gold-fishes. Three or four classical 
statues, erected in the age when men stuck up Latin 
inscriptions in their arbors, and talked about their 
ilu>e when they made rhymes, are still standing 
among the trees, but have been somewhat damaged, 
froin having been used as' targets by school-boy 
mar ’smen, a hose pistol fingers have long been 
straightened forever. This-grass-garden is sheltered 
rom observation by the inhabitants on the domestic 
si e, by a very lofty trellice, covered with rich 


creepers of various kinds, which indeed have formed 
so massive a screen that additional bulwarks have 
been necessary to prop it up, and it sometimes 
waves ia the wind like a gigantic Indian fan. A. 
tall, thick hedge completes the quadrangle, but a 
gap seems to have been sliced through it, and, pass¬ 
ing on, we find the garden continued up the gentle 
slope, and terminated by a cluster of old trees which 
crown the height. 

But there is one feature more, which we must not 
forget to notice, though the foliage incloses it so 
completely that it might almost escape a careless 
observer. Turn round, now that we have reached 
the limit of the garden, and at the east end of the 
honse, and now, of course, to your left hand, you 
will make out a low, white spire. That is the 
church of Aspen, it is attached to the honse/through 
which its owners have a private entrance to the lit¬ 
tle aisle. The church. has been unimproved amid' 
all the improvements of the mansion, none of whose 
owners have reproached themselves, like the He¬ 
brew king, that while they had a house of cedar, the 
ark dwelt in tents. It is a quiet, little, rude old edi¬ 
fice, round which the moss has clung with ah affec¬ 
tion time has but increased, and the almost shapeless 
interior, disfigured by undertaker’s hatchments, and 
by sprawling texts from the Proverbs, is not without 
a solemnity, to which the obscurity, caused by the 
overtopping woods around, contributes much. Few 
rays of sunshine fall upon the rough pavement of 
Aspen Church, or aid the eve to decipher the last 
memorials of the Tracys of Aspen Court. Many of 
these are buried here, and there is one tomb, of old 
date, whieh seems strangely costly, with its kneel¬ 
ing rows of figures, and its gilded legend, for its 
place in this remote nook. Later monuments are 
also here, but chiefly mural, one of them bearing a 
long Latin inscription to the memory of the mau 
who erected the undressed statues, and is full of 
sibilant superlatives,.which seem to hiss at the adu¬ 
lation they record. We have also an urn, and a 
plump but desponding Virtue hugging it, the particu¬ 
lar Tracy whose ashes, after his body had been 
burnt (as usual in England.) are supposed to have 
been placed within, having been one of the patriots 
whom Walpole did not find unpurcbasable, and the 
profits of whose sinecure added many acres to the 
Aspen Court territory. The last in date is a neat 
tablet from Regent street, and came down in a box 
by the Bristol mail. 

Every respectable old family house is haunted. 1 
suppose it would be commonplace to present this 
fact in a different form, and say that few old families 
are so happy as to escape, for a long series of.years, 
that guilt, or the imputation of that guilt, which 
generates superstitious terror amongtheir dependents. 
Assuredly the Aspen Court family is not one of the 
exceptions. For, in addition to an apparition, of 
which I am not disposed, just now, to speak, though, 
r before a reader reaches the end of this story,, some¬ 
thing will have to be said about it, there is a little 
ghost in the family, and one in which I do not know 
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whether to believe or not. The rustics at Aspen, 
the small village which lies about half a mile from 
the house, have a very painful story about this spec¬ 
tre. They allege that a poor little child, who was 
willfully and systematically terrified into idiotcy, 
and who died in one of the paroxysms of agony pro¬ 
duced by a hideous figure which its guardian brought 
to the foot of its bed in the dead of night, may be 
seen, at the same hour, leaping about the church in 
which that wicked woman’s last bed is made, and 
mopping and mowing beside the grave in the hope 
of repaying its own torments in life. And for the 
first portion of this frightful story I fear there is too 
much foundation. 

0 

And so much for the general aspect of Aspen 
Court. 'With the interior, so far as it is possible to 
understand it, we shall become acquainted as we go 
on. But the great hall of the Aspen mansion is en¬ 
titled to be mentioned at once. We saw the portico, 
through which we reach the great door of the house. 
Throw that door open, and you are at one side of 
an enormous chamber, extending right and left of 
you. At the extreme end are a few stone steps lead¬ 
ing up to the doors of other apartments. Opposite 
you is a huge chimney-mouth, with its ancient fire- 
dogs, and with massy carving above and at its sides. 
The hall is very lofty, and on the side opposite , the 
windows are numerous family portraits, of several 
generations. There are also portraits at the ends of- 
the chamber, on each side of the smaller doors.' 
Above, and all round, hang armor and weapons, as 
pikes, carabines, and swords, which have done their i 
work in their time. They were nailed up here soon 
after Naseby. A young lord of Aspen was there, and 
they brought him home to die of a pistol-shot fired 
by a dying Ironside whom he had cut down in the 
fight. His mother caused all her tenantry to fix up 
their arms here on the day of his funeral, saying, 
with a calm sorrow, that “Aspen had done enough.” 
The large red curtain, at the opposite corner, and on 
your right, covers an arched opening, which leads 
to the other parts of the house. Near that curtain is 
an old clock, of singular elaboration. It is French, 
and very old, and having once ceased to perform its 
work, there was no hope for it, for not in Glouces¬ 
tershire, and perhaps not in London itself, was there 
a mechanic who could deal with these mystic ar¬ 
rangements. The mere hour of the day. the machine 
told, but haughtily, and at a corner, as if such a 
trumpery piece of information were beneath its 
learned dignity. But it told much deeper things. 
The age of Luna, and her aspect to Sol, and that 
same Sol’s own aspect on snow-fields, or wheat- 
fields, as the case might be. And the day of the 
week, and of the month, and of the year, and the 


the face of the clock, but the red liquor has long been 
dry. The old clock tells nothing now but the hour 
at which it died; and even this is doubtful, for the 
other revelations in no reasonable way coincide— 
the month is December, and the sun is scorching 
down upon a golden harvest—and it is the second 
Sunday after Easter. 

And now come back to the door of the great hall 
and look out. Rich acres lie before you, and all 
belong to the domain of Aspen Court. Beyond this 
smooth lawn, and beyond those gray oaks, and be¬ 
yond all that green pasture where the cattle are 
feeding, and far away to where you see broad water, 

“ The Severn swift, guilty of maiden’s death.” 

Aspen Court means half a parish and a score of 
farms, and such a list of freeholds, leaseholds, and 
copyholds, as nobody, without the aid of the stew¬ 
ard’s rent-rolls, can pretend to give you. Allow 
that the gentlemen at the club were justified h 
thinking that Henry Wilmslow had been lucky. 

CHAPTER III. 

A lawyer’s office, and some of the cleeks. 

The offices of Messrs. Molesworth and Penkridge, 
the solicitors, of whom mention has been made, were 
“ situate, lying, and being” (as new young gentle¬ 
men who Studied the law therein thought it rather 
witty to say) in one of the streets near Red Lion 
Square. Messrs. Molesworth and Penkridge were 
most respectable practitioners, who chiefly attended 
to “ conveyancing,” but had a few profitable old 
Chancery suits in their keeping, in respect of the 
costs of which they by no means forgot to attend 
for the accountant-general’s checks, just before his 
door in Chancery Lane closed for the long vacation. 
They did not refuse to attend to common law, bnt 
it was put out to nurse, and a common-law clerk was 
kept, in order that those interested in the fate of 
their causes might receive tolerably plausible an¬ 
swers. Nor was this precaution unwise, for valuable 
clients have been frightened away, by their advisers 
presuming too much upon the ignorance of the out¬ 
side world as to the technicalities of law. There 
is a tradition of a very athletic attorney, who, in¬ 
stead of being, "as usual, after the hounds, came to 
office one day in the working partner’s absence, and 
unhappily seeing a very rich and litigious client of 
the house, drove him away forever, by replying to 
his inquiries about one of his actions, that he be¬ 
lieved, in point of fact, that the livery of seisin had 
been duly stamped, and that they were only waiting 
for the chancellor to issue his mandamus for the 
examination' of the casual ejector. Therefore I 


Dominical letter, and some of those dates which think that Messrs. Molesworth and Penkridge were 

theology so queerly borrows from astronomy. And quite right in paying a wiry little man, whose only 
the zodiac is there, with its procession of starry weakness was waistcoats, the sum of two pounds 


beasts and babies, and a Virgo, with whose prim a-week, to avoid any such accident, 
prettiness several generations of boys have fallen in Then they had a head conveyancing clerk, a won- 

love in that hall. And a curiously wreathed baro- derfulold gentleman, Mr. Ghirk, who could cany 
meter once curled itself, like a great red vein, round in his head the most complicated details of a pedi 
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gree, never turning a circle into a lozenge, or con¬ 
founding the scion who died sine prole, with on# 
who died single- But he was so dreadfully stupid 
about every thing else, that having once on his 
birth-day, it was supposed, invited one of the articled 
clerks to spend an evening with him, that young 
gentleman, in the abjectness of his terror, consumed 
so many glasses of brandy-and-water for the pur¬ 
pose of qualifying himself for the interview, that his 
employer, on happening to summon him through the 
speaking-pipe, was answered by a defiance through 
lbe same organ, to instant combat for nominal 
stakes. Mr. Gkirfc was entitled to demand the 
assistance of any ot the articled young gentlemen 
whenever he pleased, which was very seldom, for 
he held their legal powers to be in the highest de¬ 
gree undeveloped. The “ conveyancing” duties of 
the office, the marriage settlements, and the mort¬ 
gages, and the wills (if the explanation should be 
serviceable to but one lady, I am amply repaid) was, 
however, really done by a most mysterious gentle¬ 
man who resided in Clement’s Inn, and was called 
a conveyancing counsel. It was he who prepared, 
for a comparatively small remuneration, those 
mighty documents which were so awfully costly to 
the clients of the house. He again kept a hungry- 
looking clerk, who copied the greater part of such 
matters from forms his master had by him, the 
latter merely revising them. And the clerk again 
was usually, assisted by one or more gentlemen of 
education, who paid a hundred guineas each for 
leave to sit in the dark room in Clement’s Inn, 
and copy out “ precedents,” which the clerk put 
into shape for his master, and his master revised for 
Mr. Ghirk, and Mr. Ghirk carried home to Mr. 
Molesworth, and Mr. Molesworth laid in parch¬ 
ment before the clients, and the clients signed and 
paid for. Not that the labors of the educated gen¬ 
tlemen were unrelieved by manly sports and neces¬ 
sary refreshment; for, when there was more than 
one of them (which the clerk hated should be the 
case.) they soothed their instructor’s mind by fenc- 
ingand pugilism in the outer chamber, especially 
when he had clients with him. And when there 
was only one, he usually balanced chairs until they 
fell down, performed gymnastics with the fire-irons, 
knocked at the window when pretty girls went by, 
and generally solaced his scholastic life. And 
it mattered not whether the number were one or 
more, the hungry clerk was always being sent out 
for pale ale. 

Mr. Limpet, u the gentleman who attends to the 
Chancery department,” is a tall, dark, handsome 
man, slightly bald. He never speaks above his 
breath, but if he have a remonstrance or a repri¬ 
mand to bestow, he does it in a short, severe, but 
courteous letter, of which he keeps a copy. He 
returns all salutations with great accuracy, but 
never joins in, or even hears, any joke which may 
he in the course of manufacture when he happens 
to come into the large office. He has a separate 
room to himself^ with double doors, and it is under¬ 


stood that he would prefer that any one coming in 
should previously knock—a wish which has, ai 
various times, occasioned unhappiness, and utter¬ 
ances of rebellious sentiment amoDg inferior clerks 
suspected of democratic tendencies, and of going on 
Sundays to political lectures. A daring articled 
gentleman will sometimes insist on telling. Mr. 
Limpet an anecdote, hut its reception is very freezing, 
and the chances are that a quiet piece of matter-of- 
fact, or chronology, on the hearer’s part, demolishes 
the basis, of the story, and the lively young man 
goes away discomfited. Mr. Limpet is perfectly 
master of his duty, but there is an impression that 
he submits to it as a sort of humiliation, having de¬ 
signed himself for a diplomatic situation. An occa¬ 
sional word, rather savoring of the protocol, will 
find its way into his letters, and when these are 
being copied into the letter-book before they go out, 
the copyist, especially if one of the more ignorant 
of the group, remarks, with intense sarcasm, “ Lord 
Palmerston again to-day, a few.” 

The articled clerks are at present three, Mr. 
Molesworth having the two esquires whom, law 
allows to the certificated knight, and Mr. Penkridge 
having one only. Mr. Lobb and Mr. Chequerbent, 
by respective payments of one hundred and twenty 
pounds each, to the revenue, obtained the privilege 
of paying three hundred guineas each to Mr. Moles¬ 
worth, and for five years may lawfully copy as much 
of “ the trash of an office” as they can bring them¬ 
selves to do, at the end of which period, they will 
be examined in the Law Society’s Hall, and if not 
plucked, may pay to the revenue about fifty pounds 
more, and then will be let loose to revenge them¬ 
selves on clients of their own. Mr. Lobb is very 
quiet, has a round white face, round eyes, and a 
round figure generally. He lakes great pains to 
learn the law, and would, make progress, if his mind 
were-not so bewildered by his financial operations. 
His father, a country clergyman of some property, 
allows him three pounds a week, but stipulates that 
he shall keep an account of the way it is spent. So 
an average of two hours of Mr. Lobb’s time every 
morning is spent in balancing his pocket-book, and 
the speculation “ where that threepence went to,” 
runs all day like a vein of copper through the gold 
mines ofFearne and Sugden. He has also another 
affliction—he writes verses; and when anew penny 
periodical commences its five or seven weeks’ life, 
Mr. Lobb, under the anagraminatic signature of 
, “ Bolb,” is always thanked in the first notice to 
correspondents. On its publishing day he always 
contrives ah excuse to be in Holywell Street rather 
before the first, number can be folded, and will 
almost risk having “been wanted,” than come back 
without the damp publication. He will be very 
melancholy all the afternoon if his verses have not 
appeared, but the following morning begins to count 
the days before the next number will come out. 
His poetry, like lhat of all beginners, is either ex¬ 
pressive of the most abject misery, or the most 
heartless flippancy; but neither class of lyricpre- 
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cisely indicates Mr. Lobb’s condition, as be eats a 
very hearty dinner at the Verolam every day at two, 
and in the evening talks very rationally to the family 
with whom he lodges on Islington Green. But he 
has, in ail probability, a commonplace, honest 
career before him. • 

What Mr. Cbequerbent has before him, except the 
blotting-paper on- which he is drawing most irreve¬ 
rent caricatures of the whole establishment, it may 
be difficult to say. He has no father; but, as he 
puts it, keeps a guardian—who, having articled him 
to Mr. Molesworth, and arranged for the quarterly 
payment of a rather handsome allowance to Mr. 
Chequerbent himself, seldom sees or hears of his 
ward except when the latter has outrun the consta¬ 
ble so desperately that the bailiff takes up the run¬ 
ning. What Paul Cheqnerbent does with bis money 
is one of the mysteries to his companions, and indeed 
to himself. He seldom has any in his pocket, is in 
debt to his tailor, his bool-maker, his bookseller, and 
even his landlord, besides being sorely tormented by- 
small creditors, who make him as indignant as bis 
good-nature will allow him to be that they should 
pester him for such pitiful sums. Mr. Lobb offered 
to keep his accounts for him one week, but speedily 
resigned his post of Chancellor to the Chequerbent 
Exchequer—scandalized, it was supposed, at the ex¬ 
penditure of secret service-money, but he never 
would tell. Paul is a dark, jollv-looking, strong- 
built young fellow, with a large nose, and an incipi¬ 
ent grin, perpetually ready to expand into a hearty 
laugh when his small but beautifully regular teeth 
will show to advantage. He affects a little of 
the sporting character and style, wears tiny gold 
horse-shoes for studs, and a stick like the handle of 
a hunting-whip. But his reputation as a turf-man, 
which at one time was rather high in the office, was 
sadly damaged by an accident. Somebody suddenly 
asked him the meaning of a “handicap,” and Mr. 
Limpet unluckily chanced to be in the room. Mr. 
Chequerbent, with some hesitation, explained that it 
was rather a technical expression, the meaning of 
which varied in different counties and at different 
races, and was not easily defined in a few words; 
but the inquirer knew what a jockey-cap was, well 
—it was not exactly that, but bad to do with the 
colors of the riders/and depended on whether they 
were amateurs or regulars. Mr. Limpet looked up, 
heard this lucid solution very quietly to the end, and 
then said a few words, which caused Mr. Chequer¬ 
bent to grow quite red and offer him, rather loudly, 
a bet on the point. Mr. Limpet slightly bowed and 
retired; but Paul’s incessant reiteration for the next 
hour, that they saw Limpet was afraid to bet him, 
did not work in a very reactionary manner, and 
Paul had hardly recovered his position up to the date 
of the last Derby. His brilliant account of that great 
national event, however—in every detail of which 
he was utterly wrong, except as to the fact that 
Epaminondas was first and Bung second—did him 
as much service as a dashing speech in the House 
docs to a politilian of tainted character. ' 


The third articled young gentleman, Mr. Carlyon, 
is nearly through his term of years. Very little is 
known about him in the office, except that hisfriends 
are understood to reside abroad and that he has a 
small set of chambers in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Tall, 
slight, and with well-cut features, rather of the 
southern than the Saxon type, he may already be 
called a distinguished-looking person, and probably 
will become more so as the lines of his face deepen, 
and the expression, now a little listless, hardens into 
gravity. The face is full of intellect; and the smile, 
when it comes, has scarcely so little of sarcasm in 
it as-the smile of one whose antecedents have been 
happy should hold at that age. He is perfectly cour¬ 
teous to every one, but makes no advances and in¬ 
vites none. He has in conversation shown himself 
to be a scholar; and Mr. Lobb, with a laudable wish 
that liis next poem in the “Weekly Sampler of Song 
and Stitch ” should be sans reproehe, has requested 
his' perusal of the lines. Mr. Carlyon has read them 
—has suggested that “ from van to rear ” is hardly a 
recognized mode of describing a scene on board ship 
—has hinted that there are some impediments to the 
coupling dawning and morning in wedlock, and has 
returned the poem as otherwise unobjectionable. 
Lobb will not show him any more lyrics. Carlyon 
has evinced some acquaintance with theatrical mat¬ 
ters, and Mr. Cheqnerbent, having obtained an 
order, has particularly requested Carlyon to accom 
pany him to Covent Garden. Carlyon has gone 
with him, and has given him supper at Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields’ afterward, and has even presented him 
| with an autograph of Mr. Macready on hearing Paul 
express a desire to have one; yet Chequerbent does 
not seem to care about much more of Catlyon’s 
companionship. It was rather thought in the office 
that Mr. Limpet and Mr. Carlyon would suit one 
another, though the latter is so much more affable 
than the former. It is not so. Indeed, when the 
notion current touching Limpet’s diplomatic am¬ 
bition was mentioned to Carlyon, the latter showed 
some little curiosity, and certainly sought two or 
three opportunities of speaking to Limpet. But 
after these interviews, which were only on the 
business of the establishment, there was no effort on 
either side to improve the acquaintance. Carlyon 
was sometimes appealed to for an opinion on Mr. 
Limpet’s protocol phraseology, but he seldom said 
more than that the words were perfectly legitimate, 
but that, perhaps, shorter ones would have been as 
explicit. Of Mr. Penkridge, to whom he was nomi¬ 
nally bound, Carlyon saw little. Mr. Penkridge 
was a timid kind of man, of considerable fortune, 
whose chief occupation and enjoyment was a mena¬ 
gerie of wild animals which he kept at Sydenham, 
and on which he spent terrible sums, besides-fright 
ening himself about them in the most dreadful man¬ 
ner at least twice a week. But Mr. Molesworth, 
who bore the real weight of the business, contrived 
that Carlyon had he been inclined to waste his time 
should have no chance of doing so. A mau of the 
| world and knowing his man, Molesworth did not 
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heap business around the young lawyer in a way 
which should make him feel that he was to drudge. 
He did so with Lobb, and Lobb worked with scarce 
a murmur. He would have done so with Chequer- 
bent, (perhaps softening him with an occasional in¬ 
vitation to Mr. Molesworth’s hospitable bouse,) but 
he found it was less trouble to neglect than to em¬ 
ploy one who needed so much looking after. But 
he quietly admitted Carlyon into some confidences 
of importance; and having thus taken a sort of guar¬ 
antee for the young man’s cooperation, Molesworth, 
without displaying any such intention, made it clear 
to Carlyon that, to make that cooperation available, 
he must both study at his law-books and work at his 
desk. And Carlyon did both, to an extent which 
Molesworth was quite the man to appreciate and 
sometimes to applaud. Probably not many solicitors 
pay so much attention to the character of the young 
men who buy seats in their ofiices, but Mr. Moles¬ 
worth found his account in obtaining a first-rate 
officer. Keen, self-composed and persevering, Car¬ 
lyon, aided by the training incident to the practical 
study of his profession, speedily became qualified for 
entry, with perhaps more than average chances, for 
the great race of life. 

Perhaps it is not necessary to say much of the 
other occupants of Messrs. Molesworth and Penk- 
ridge’s horse-hair stools. There was Mr. Linnery. 
who kept the books of the house, and sorely worried 
Sir. Chequerbeut for not keeping up his attendance- 


book, and transcribing its costs into their vellum vo¬ 
lume. He made execrable puns, bat was otherwise 
harmless. There was, also, Mr. Hatchet, whose 
business it was to make himself generally useful, and 
who had an instinctive knowledge when there was 
likely to be a press of work, upon which occasions 
he invariably absented himself sending word that 
either he, or his wife, or one of seven sallow, sandy, 
sulky children, whom they were supposed to have 
reared lor the express purpose of excuse, was lying 
at the point of death. The family, however, kept 
steadily at nice for many a year. Penultimately, 
there was Mr. Maunder, who was also engaged to 
do what he was bid. He wrote a beautiful 'hand 
borrowed money from every new clerk, and was 
rather supposed to be an Atheist, because he never 
swore and because he had been detected in reading 
Y oltaire's Charles XII. Finally, there was a young 
assistant named Spott—an undesirable name where 
its owner’s companions are facetious. He was the 
general message and errand-boy, and was believed 
by all to be in more of Mr. Chequerbent’s secrets 
than was consistent with the dignity an articled clerk 
should bear in transactions with his subordinates. 

Such was the phalanx with which Messrs. Moles- 
. worth and Penkridge made war upon society. Its 
members have been described at some length, be¬ 
cause most of them will be heard of again, and one 
of them designs to claim no small part in the world’s 
comedy of errors. [To he continued. 
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BERGERONNETTE. 

The Albion, A Journal of News, Politics and Literature (1822-1876); Oct 12, 1850; 9, 41; 

American Periodicals 

pg. 481 - 

She did not appear in an; way astonished, raised her soft bine eyes 
beaming with good-feeling to my face, and replied with infinite sweet- 


BERGERONNETTE. 

(Concluded.) 

It was about ten in the morning, when I opened my window. Ber¬ 
geronnette had already watered her flowers. I saw her near her own 
window, the curtain of which was raised; she was at work. There is 
always something sacred and touching inthe aspect of persons who are 
working assiduously, for it ennobles them in the thoughts of others and 
inspires respect towards them. I went instantly to her house; when 
I reached the door of her room I heard her singing; but her voice ap¬ 
peared less lively than usual. I was much moved, and entered the 
apartment with some embarrassment. She received me with kindness, 
but yet her looks were sorrowful. This reception did not dispel either 
my emotion or my embarrassment. I could not for some time prevail 
on myself to make my intended declaration; but I at length overcame 
my timidity, and made her, though confusedly, tho offer cf my hand. 
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ness ot manner. 

“ Were you like men in general. Monsieur Frederick, I should con¬ 
tent myself with telling you that I have no intention of marrying; but 
with you I prefer being frank, and acknowledging at once the whole 
trnth to yon. I do this, in order to give a motive for my refusal of 
your generous and flattering offer.” 

She then informed me that she loved 51. Robert Tyvonarlen, and that 
she was beloved by him. This I had feared and anticipated. This at¬ 
tachment, which had grown with their growth from its first budding an 
the ocean shore, had been preserved pure and fervent, even amid tin 
atmosphere of Paris, which has so frequently blighted the sin ce rest 
affections. The ineffable dignity with which Bergeronnette made thiw 
avowal, convinced me at once of the purity of her passion- After a few- 
moments’ silence, during which the generous impulses of my nature 
combatted the bitterness of my disappointed hopes, I said to her in as ■ 
agitated voice— 

“ Robert de Tyvonarlen is of one of the noblest families in Brittany !- 
What can you expect will be the result of such an attachment ?” 

“ I expect nothing,” she sorrowfully replied. “ 31. Robert is tha 
idol of his mother; and yet his mother, who is anxious that he should < 
marry a rich heiress, told him yesterday that she would never consent 
to our being united.” 

“ But Robert can marry you without her consent,” I agitatedly re¬ 
joined. 

Bergeronnette proudly raised her head. “ He proposed to do so yes- • 
terday, and I at once refused. I may love him, despite the opposition 
of his family; But I would not marry him. Oh! no, never!” 

While she thus spoke, two large tears stood trembling on her eyelids, 
and then silently trickled down her pale cheeks. She suddenly brushed 
them off, and with a smile continued— 

“ In truth I was really much happier when, but a poor thoughtless ■ 
child, I ran about barefooted and with my hair streaming to the wind, 
upon the beach of Loc-Tndi.” - . 

She again sat down to her work, mournfully shaking her head. Tha 
graceful melancholy of this gesture was perfectly angelic; and it re¬ 
quired all my self-command, to restrain my feelings and avoid suppli¬ 
cating Bergeronnette to renounce Robert and transfer her afihetiona to 
me. Such a step would have been atonce useless and insensate. I.did 
better; I committed my hopes to the fostering care of time; I relied up¬ 
on the future. I felt that I loved her sincerely enough to wait. What 
I opened the garret-door, to return to my own house, I found a lady 
standing near it. To my great surprise I recognized the Countess of - 
Tyvonarlen. 

“ Monsieur Frrieridc Talbouet,” she said, an rtwrmf wish 
1/ ironic**! expression. 

And without allowing me time to reply, she addressed Bergeron¬ 
nette. 

“ I wished to speak with Mademoiselle Bergeronnette Coetdro.” 

“ I am the person,” replied the latter, rising with some emotion. 

“ Madame Tyvonarlen,” said I to Bergeronnette, with some con¬ 
fusion, and moving again toward the door. 

On hearing this name, the poor girl became pale; she supported her¬ 
self by leaning with one hand on her work-table. Madame de Tyvon¬ 
arlen cast a rapid and inquiring glance upon her, the result of which 
appeared to me favourable to Bergeronnette; then, turning towards 
me, Bhe said: 

“ Your presence here at this moment is by no means inappropriate. 
Monsieur Talbouet; on the contrary, I shall be glad to be seconded by 
you in the request I am about to address to Mademoiselle.” 

I yet hesitated a few moments, hut I thought I perceived in the eyes 
of Bergeronnette a desire that I should remain, being determined to 
keep Madame Tyvonarlen within the bounds of propriety and polite¬ 
ness, should she by accident overstep them. * * 

We all sat down. There was a moment's silence and embarrass¬ 
ment. 

“ 1'ou are acquainted with my son, M. Robert de Tyvonarlen ?” at 
length observed the countess, in a kind and polite tone. 

“ Yes, Madame,” stammered Bergeronnette. 

“ You know that he loves you, and that he has requested my per¬ 
mission to marry you ?” ‘ " 

Bergeronnette made no reply. The Countess then rejoined with af¬ 
fability, 

“ This request of my son honours you in my eyes. Mademoiselle; and 
I am convinced that you are as worthy of it from your good qualities, 
as from—your beauty."’ 

She said this so unaffectedly, and with such infinite grace and deli¬ 
cacy, that there could not be the slightest suspicion of its being meant 
ironically. 

Bergeronnette blushed deeply; the Countess continned : 

“ Yes, Mademoiselle, it is because I have augured well of your char¬ 
acter from what Itobert has said of it, that 1 have determined to ad¬ 
dress myself to you. I will at once tell you what I come to ask; the 
prayers 1 have determined to address to you, with the hope that your 
generous heart will assent to our wishes, and allow the realization of 
them.” 

It was evident that tho Countess was about to demand some great 
sacrifice. She had honeyed the brim of tho cup of bitterness. Berge¬ 
ronnette was visibly allected; the poor girl restrained her tears in 
which there gle imed as much of affectionate gratitude as of painful ap-' 
prehension. Madame de Tyvonarlen then explained to her at muoh • 
length that her husband had during his lifetime experienced consider¬ 
able losses in various unfortunate speculations, and that having once 
possessed a large fortune, it was found after liquidating all the debts 
due at the time of liis decease, that there only remained to herself and 
son an income of so trifling an amount, that it was altogether insuffi¬ 
cient to allow Robert to maintain that dignified station in society which 
as a Count and the representative of one of the first houses in France, 
he ought to fill. She took care to lay great stress upon these last 
words, probably that Bergeronnette might duly appreciate the great 
distance which separated the humble fisher’s daughter from the Bcioa 
of the noble house she loved. 

Bergeronnette bowed down her head, and appeared completely over¬ 
come. The Countess, who was also much moved, resumed: 

“ My son has it now in his power to recover the opulent station wa 
have lost. He may again be worth millions. To accomplish this, i • 
is only necessary that he should marry his cousin. This marring i 
would be a brilliant one, and suitable in every respect. I am convinc¬ 
ed that it will render Robert happy. And yet my son has for a whole 
year refused to accede to it; the cause of this refusal is well known to 
you. Yes, mademoiselle, you aro the only obstacle to the desires of 
two whole families, who wish to be united still more closely.” 

The countess paused for a moment and appeared to be endeavouring 
to scrutinize the thoughts of Bergeronnette. The latter slowly ralseS" 
her pale and weeping face: she gazed on Madame de Tyvonarlen with 
an interrogating air, which seemed to ask her Tfhat Bhe ought to dot 
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The Countess approached her with much interest, and gently took her 

It depends on you, whether this arrangement, so deeply interesting 
to all parties, shall take place. If you have sufficient fortitude to make 
such a generous effort, you must absent yourself during a year.” 

Bergeronnette shuddered. 

“ He must not know what has become of you,” rejoined the Countess 
in her most insinuating tone. “ He will believe that you have forgot¬ 
ten him—that you are inconstant: I know my son—it will not be long 
before he realises all our wishes, for he has no invincible repugnance 
to his pTetty cousin.” 

Bergeronnette burst into tears. My heart bled for her. 

“ Do not weep thus, my child,” said the Countess with much feeling, 
“ be firm, be magnanimous, and show yourself generous by avoiding 
my son, as he has proved himself disinterested in offering to marry you. 
Believe me, your conscience will always compensate you richly for this 
sacrifice, and two families will be eternally grateful to you for having 
thus nobly seconded their projects.” 

Madame Tyvonarlen then told Bergeronnette that she might select, 
as her residence, any distant town she might choose to point out, and 
that she would receive, quarterly, an income which should be settled 
•upon her during her life. . . . 

On hearing these words Bergeronnette made a gesture of astonish¬ 
ment: she hurriedly dashed away the tears which dimmed her eyes, 
and with proud firmness gazed upon the Countess. 

“ Heaven be thanked! madam,” she said in a grave and convincing 
tone, “ my own hands have always sufficed to provide for my humble 
wants. Wherever I may go, they will still do the same, without avail¬ 
ing myself of the assistance of others. I cannot therefore accept your 
offer, and I beg you will not attempt to press it further: it would be 
useless.” 

She here rejoined, although with considerable effort to suppress her 
feelings, 

“ I will, however, do what you require, Madame. In a few days I 
Bhall no longer be in Paris, and H. Robert shall not know where I .have 
gone; at all events not through my means. You may rely upon my 
promise. Madam.” 

At this moment Bergeronnette’s attitude wa3 worth remarking. In 
it were blended nobleness of spirit with resignation; grief with pride. 
The Conntess, who had anticipated a much more Btrenuous resistance, 
and who had relied above all upon the argument as to the annuity to 
overcome all opposition, was sincerely affected when she found how ut¬ 
terly she had been mistaken in her appreciation of Bergeronnette’s 
character. She appeared even to bow down her head under an impulse 
of secret remorse, and perhaps also from a feeling of her own inferiori¬ 
ty, when compared with this lovely girl, who had unhesitatingly and 
at once consented to sacrifice her hopes, her love, her happiness. The 
humble Bergeronnette was elevated far above the high born Countess 
by the immensity of suffering to which she had consigned herself, and 
her noble renunciation of all selfish feelings. She was sublime. 

Madame de Tyvonarlen overwhelmed the young girl with expressions 
of regret, and assurances of gratitude; then she kissed her hand and 
withdrew. I followed her, feeling that Bergeronnette after so dreadful 
a struggle must desire to remain alone. 

“ Do you believe she will really leave Paris ?” said the Countess to 
me as we went down stairs together. 

“ Do not for a moment doubt it,” was my reply. 

“ Oh! I can now comprehend why my son loves her so distractedly; 
sheis really a most enchanting creature.” 

“ But you could not comprehend that he could marry her,” I an¬ 
swered. 

She took leave of me, and I returned home, a prey to a tumult of 
agitating, and contending feelings, amid which two were predominant. 
I was sincerely afflicted by Bergeronnette’s unhappiness, while on the 
other hand I was selfishly deligh ted that she had broken off with Robert. 
My reawakened hopes struggled fiercely against my feelings of compas¬ 
sion. I sat down at my window; that of Bergeronnette was closed, 
and remained so during the whole day. During the night I rose seve¬ 
ral times, and I saw that a light was still hurniog in the young girl’s 
garret. Several times I saw her shadow on the curtain, as she passed 
and repassed it. About one o’clock the next morning I went to see her. 
A man was just coming out of the room. Bergeronnette told me he 
was a furniture dealer, to whom she had just sold her little moveables. 
She was exceedingly pale; her voice was painfully solemn. 

“ When do you intend to leave Paris ?” I enquired sorrowfully, 

“ To-morrow, at day break.” 

"And irh«sr+~do jroa intend to go . ,M 

“To the Isle of Tudi ; but promise me inviolably to keep my occrot 

“ I swear it !” 

“ All is now ready for my departure. When Mr. Robert returns 
from the country where he has gone to spend two days, he will find 
my room empty and a letter for him.” 

She pronounced these words with heroic calmness. I readily con¬ 
ceived that her heart was torn with anguish, under this assumed tran¬ 
quillity of manner. 

The next morning at day break she got into a hackney coach. I 
ran after her like a madman. I sobbed aloud. Not finding a vehicle 
on the way, I followed Bergeronnette on foot, and when I arrived 

at-1 was breathless and overcome with fatigue. She alighted 

at an inn on the road side, where she perceived me. I was struck by 
the extraordinary change in her countenance. 

“ Why did you follow me ?” she inquired in a kind tone. 

“ That I might sec you once again, were it only for a moment,” I re¬ 
plied in a voice choked with grief 

She smiled sorrowfully, but with an angelic expression. We went 
into the inn, where she told me that she would not get into the dili¬ 
gence in the coach yard in Paris, fearing that Robert might gain some 
clue as to the place to which she was proceeding. Poor Bergeronnette, 
she had the presence of mind which accompanies all acts of self-de- 
votedness. She added with heartrending melancholy, 

" With pleasure I shall again see my Isle of Tudi, the hut in which 
I passed my days of childhood, and my father’s grave. Perhaps, I 
ought never to have left them.” 

“And I also will soon go to see them. Will you permit me to do so, 
Bergeronnette?” 

She gazed at me with her large blue eyes; they were red with weep¬ 
ing. 

“ Yes,” she replied, musingly, “ you will tell me if he is married.” 

' She thought only of Robert, at that moment I felt that I detested 
him. 

At length the diligence arrived. Bergeronnette got into it. She 

f ive me her hand, which I covered with tears. The vehicle moved on, 
felt my heart was breaking. 

It was past noon when I returned home. Robert de Tyvonarlen 
was waiting there for me. 

“ Where is Bergeronnette ?” he cried in a thrilling and broken voice. 
“ She is gone!” I coldly replied. 

“ But where is she gone 
“I do not know.” 

“ You must know it.” 


“ No.” 

“ Oh! I shall find herhe exclaimed, bursting into an agony of 
grief, and he hastened away. 

His grief did not move me. Jealousy renders the soul pitiless; it 
envenoms the noblest feelings; it generates hatred. I was well satis¬ 
fied, for Robert suffered more severely than myself. I saw him eight 
days afterwards. All his endeavours to discover Bergeronnette had 
been futile. He was dreadfully changed; he made every effort to 
oblige me to divulge where she was gone. He wept, he entreated, he 
threatened. I was inflexible. Then he insulted me, and the next 
morning we fought. He fired first, and wounded me slightly in the 
leg. I felt sufficient self-possession and confidence in my aim to be as¬ 
sured that I could kill him, and I felt an atrocious desire to do so— 
but at the moment I was about to fire, I raised my pistol and fired in 
the air. I almost regretted my self-denial. 

Since that duel, I have not seen Robert; butl know that he was long 
and seriously ill. Six months after his recovery, he married his cousin, 
Mademoiselle Cornelia de Tyvonarlen. 

When I was informed of this, it was in Autumn. I was about to 
setoff for Brittany. I had the greatest desire once more to see Ber¬ 
geronnette. Her absence, far from abating my violent passion for her, 
had served only to augment it. Separation which so frequently destroys 
human affections, and above all Robert’s marriage, induced me to flat¬ 
ter myself that Bergeronnette wouid easily transfer that affection, 
which had now become hopeless and without an object, to me. Four 
days after ray departure from Paris I was on the strand where I had 
first perceived Bergeronnette. The beach wns on this occasion perfect¬ 
ly deserted. I crossed the strait in a boat rowed by an old fisherman, 
and I thought of the little fairy who had formerly ferried me over. 


We soon reached the Isle of Tudi; it was gloomy and desolate as ever. 
The sober tints of autumn increased the sombre effect of the scene. I 
had inquired of my boatman where I could find Bergeronnette, and he 
informed me that she lived in the hut which had belonged to her father. 

I immediately directed my steps towards the dwelling, where I was 
no longer to behold the good old man Coetdro. My heart beat violently. 
On arriving at the corner of a wall, I suddenly paused. I had just heard 
and recognised the voice of Bergeronnette. 

Bergeronnette still sang: as she had told me, she was always sing- 
ing! 

“Bravo!” cried I joyfully, andhadsoon traversed the distance which 
separated me from her. I saw her; she was spinning, seated by the 
cottage window; but I could hardly convince myself that it was Ber¬ 
geronnette, so much was she changed. She was so pale and thin, that 
she looked but the shadow of her former self. 

I hastily entered the hut. She immediately recognised me, and rose 
to welcome me, with mnch agitation: she held out her hand to me, say¬ 
ing :— 

“ Ah! it is you! I had begun to think I should never see you again.” 

“Oh! Ido not forget so quickly,” said I hastily: lam not like Ro¬ 
bert de Tyvonarlen.” 

She shuddered. 

“He has forgotten me, then she rejoined wirh great emotion. She 
did not add a word, but sat down, turning her head to prevent my per¬ 
ceiving the tears which filled her eyes. Notwithstanding this, I did 
perceive them, and repented that 1 had been so precipitate. But such 
is the power of a jealous and vindictive feeling that I could not resist 
the desire of instantly communicating to Bergeronnette intelligence 
which, I ought to have considered, must affect her deeply. She soon, 
however, resumed an appearance of calmness; but I remarked that the 
purple tinge which surrounded her eyes became suddenly of a dark hue. 
It was easy to perceive that Bergeronnette was endeavouring to stifle 
a gnawing grief. I endeav oured to soften the violence of the blow, 
which I had so brutally inflie’ed on her feelings. She was grateful for 
this attention,'and in order to prove that she bore me no ill will, the 
poor girl took my arm in a friendly manner and we walked down to the 
shore together. She then smiled upon me, and assumed a lively air; 
her grace and good humour were delightful. I clearly saw that it was 
only from kindly feeling that she acted thus; but I hoped that love 
would in time enhance these feelings. When we love do we not always 
hope? 

This day appeared delightful to me. An old countrywoman prepared 
supper for us: Bergeronnette ate nothing: she complained of being a 
little fatigued. We agreed that should the weather be favourable, the 
next day, we should go off in a sailing boat; Bergeronnette engaging to 
steer it. I left her early that she might repose herself, and returned 
to the inn at Loc-Tudi. I was almost happy; my soul appeared to ex¬ 
pand with exaltation. 

“ Oh! how tenderly will I love thee, Bergeronnette,” I exclaimed 
with tears in my eyes ; “ I will love thee so tenderly that thou shalt 
forget Robert, and thou shalt love me !” j 

The next morning the weather was perfectly brilliant, and I hasten¬ 
ed to the Isle of Tudi. When I came within a few steps of Bergeron¬ 
nette’s cottage, I stopped and childishly listened, to hear whether she 
was again singing. At that moment two fishermen passed carrying 
their oars on their shoulders, and their conversation at once arrested 
my attention. 

“ That is a most unfortunate family,” said the one. 

“ And she who was such a beautiful girl,” said the other. 

“ What did she die of, then ?” 

“ The doctor calls it aneurism of the heart.” 

“ There is no doubt she brought it from Paris ” 

“ This comes of leaving one’s native place.” 

“ Poor little girl! she would have been such a nice wife for one of 
our lads ” 

“ Pshaw ! she is more fit to be an angel in heaven.” 

A dreadful shudder crept over me; with one bound I reached the 
hut. Two wax tapers were burning near the bed side. I uttered a 
piercing shriek and fell to the ground. 

Bergeronnette sang no longer ! 

Frederick Talbouet said no more; he was weeping bitterly. After 
remaining silent for some minutes, he added 

“ Thus it is that I have loved too much, and this is why I shall ne¬ 
ver love again.” 

There was another pause, during which Frederick and I indulged in 
our own personal reflections, without communicating them to each 

other. Th— of Uorgtsronuoctc ii»d deeply interested me. X con- 

sidered that young girl a3 the victim of an organisation of altogether 
a peculiar nature. But my experience of life had rendered me too scep¬ 
tical to believe in unshaken constancy towards the dead. Frederick’s 
conclusion therefore made me smile. 

“ How long is it since she died ?” said I to him. 

“ About a year.” 

“ The deuce! your heart continues in mourning a long time.” 

“ It will always wear it!” 

“Pshaw! nonsense! all this will not prevent your getting married.” 

“ I shall never marry!” 

“ Always! never! what very unmeaning words!” 

A few days ago on my returning from a long journey, and about two 
years after the scene I have described above, I met Frederick Tal¬ 
bouet upon the Boulevards. He was walking arm in arm with a young, 
pretty, and elegant woman. He blushed a little on seeing me, and in¬ 
troduced me to his wife! 

I bit my lips to prevent myself from laughing—“ and Bergeronnette!” 
thought I 
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CHAPTER I. 

And when the twilight lingors, faintly fading 
The gloom will deepen likewise in my soul; 
Remembrance of past joys the present shading 
Grief yields to tears that mock my strong control; 

Thy gentle hand seems lightly still caressing 
The banned hair so loved, so prized by thee; 

And, as in days gone by, I hear thy blessing, 

Uronthed, oh ! so earnestly I 
Midnight, with fearful dreams, and wilder torror— 

That dark and lonely vigil I must keop, 

Sometimes awuking—oh, most mournful error ! 

With hopo to find thee —watching o’er my sleep. 

“ Only hear the wind howl, mother!—is it not 
horrible V’ 

There was a pale face, bathed in tears, lifted for a 
moment from the folds of black drapery that fell 
about the stately lady, to whom the young creature 
spoke. 

I wish I could give you the picture the room pre¬ 
sented in all its mingling of light and shade. It 
was the sitting-room of a large country-house, evi¬ 
dently in daily use, and furnished for comfort rather 
than for show. There was a massive oaken book¬ 
case, and tables wrought as curiously. The floor 
was concealed by a well worn carpet from Persian 
looms—thick crimson draperies fell from the lofty 
cornices to meet its warmth, and shut out the dreary 
view, while a wood fire smouldered on the hearth, 
now and then throwing up a jet of bright flame, and 
then the breaking of a heavy brand would send a red 
light from the already glowing coals, over the 
furthest recesses of the room. There were no 
candles, and the tea-service had been sent away 
untouched an hour before. All this time, save one 
uneasy foot-fall, nothing had broken the silence of 
the room, but at last, as if it had grown insupportable, 
the younger lady shuddered as the cold, piercing 
wind came with a moaning cry to the casement, like 
the spirit of some lost one praying for entrance to its 
old home. 

Perhaps it was this thought that made Bertha 
start and look eagerly toward the window amoment 
after; for that very day, amid the gloom of a lowering 
December sky, and the chill of whirling, gusty snow, 
she had seen the dark coliin, containing the form of 
one she had loved best in the world, lowered to its 
narrow resting-place. Then her grief was wild and 
inconsolable, like the sobbing of the coming storm 
among the stark hills, that shut in the lonely church¬ 
yard. She looked with streaming eyes into the 
damp tomb, as the solemn voice said, “Earth to 
earth—ashes to ashes—dust to dust ,” and longed to 
cast herself down with the falling clay, to meet with 
death at his side. Now she was more calm, but it 
seemed to her the calmness of despair—earth had 
no hope for her, life no aim—she thought, as that cold, 
dull twilight came over the room. 
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B. NEAL. 

The elder lady murmured, ‘'poor child !” but so 
faintly that it was not overheard. And child, in¬ 
deed, she seemed, as she walked with a heavy, 
languid step toward the window, impelled by that 
strange fascination which sometimes bids us increase 
mental suffering by dwelling upon its causes. She 
could not have been more than eighteen, and the 
plain, black robe close to the throat, unrelieved by 
even a white band, could not conceal the grace and 
delicacy of her figure. The rich brown curls she 
had worn until that day were folded back closely, 
but the outline of her face was child-like, although 
marked by heavy thought. 

She pulled aside the curtain, and looked out upon 
the whirling snow and sleet that had covered the 
lawn with a coat of ice, and bedewed the bending, 
shrinking trees with an unnatural but fantastic 
foliage. There was little to be seen but the wild 
storm, whose voice had called her from the low 
seat at the fire-side. She clasped her small hands' 
tightly together in an agony of grief, while the thick 
tears fell quickly upon them, and leaned her fore¬ 
head against the frosty pane. She did not feel its 
coldness. 

“Dear Bertha!” 

And an arm that had never clasped her before, 
drew the weeping child to a kinder resting-place. 
It was the tall, dark-looking man who had been 
pacing the floor so unquietly—and it was a strange 
sight to see tears in the eyes that looked so fondly 
upon her as she lay sobbing on his breast. He 
smoothed back her hair with the tenderness of a 
woman, but he said nothing. 

“ Oh, Richard! to think that this pitiless storm 
beats on his grave —that he lies there cold and still. 
Dead, Richard—can he be dead —and I left alone in 
the world. You do not know what he was to me. 
Father—brother—protector—counsellor—” 

“ Husband!” said that same deep voice. “Poor 
widowed Bertha—” 

She raised her head quickly and looked up in his 
face. “Widowed!” she repeated, slowly, “and 
before I had learned to hear him call me wife. Am 
I a widow. Richard?” 

“ The world will call you so—it is a sad, sad word, 
is it not?” 

“Do not let them say it. I am an orphan again ; 
doubly an orphan, for no one could have been to me 
what he has been since the first moment I can re¬ 
collect.” 

“He was always kind and good.” 

“But you are only his brother! You did not 
know him as I knew him; and there is mother, she 
loved him—see how still and pale she is. She will 
not speak to me, Richard—she has not spoken to 
anv one since—since—” 
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“ The funeral,” she would have said, but she 
could not speak the word. 

“Do not mind my mother’s moods. She loves 
you, but she was always cold, even to him—and he 
was her idol. Shall I tell you, Bertha, now that he 
is at rest, and forgave me ere he departed for all 
my sin—shall I tell you how it made me hate him 
in our boyhood, and nurse bitter, angry feelings 
toward my mother,” he added, his voice sinking to 
a whisper, so that it could not be heard where the 
lady sat. 

“ I was the eldest, but he was the darling. Her 
whole soul has been wrapped up in him until this 
moment. And I grew reserved and moody—though 
he was all gentleness to me, and never failed in a 
brother’s duty. The happiest time of my life was 
when he went abroad to study—for she went with 
him, and I was not continually reminded that I was 
unloved. lie wrote me long, kind letters—I have 
them all now, and they are tear-stained—but I never 
answered one of them. I remember distinctly the 
friendship for your father which sprung up then, and 
the death of both your parents a few years after his 
return. Mv mother loved you for his sake, when 
you came, a delicate little child, with long golden 
curls—confided to his care.” 

“ Do you think she loves me, Richard. She is so 
cold—so passive; and to-day, when I sobbed so 
bitterly, she did not shed a tear. I hid my face in 
her dress when that great gust came, and then I 
wondered at myself for being so bold.” 

“ Her heart is turned to stone by her loss. Eight- 
and-thirty years has she had no other thought, re¬ 
member that. He was the image of my father— 
while I am herself—as like as two human beings 
may be in form and heart.” 

“ And I used to think you hated me once.” 

“I did. Nay, do not break from me. Do you 
wonder, when they loved you so! But that has 
passed long, long, since. It was your blessed pre¬ 
sence that made me a better man. But tell me, 
child—why did you become his wife?” 

“Why! Because I loved him! Who had I in 
all the world but him. I knew it would make him 
very, very happy. He told me so, when he first 
said that he would never be well again. And I could 
be always with him then. No one had any power 
to send me away—but himself; and I never left his 
bed-side from that moment but whence bade me go.” 

“ Through the long summer days, through the 
pleasant autumn! I know it, child; this poor, pale 
face tells the story.” 

“ And now—and now he is gone! oil, it must be a 
horrible dream. Do you know,” she said, eagerly, 
“sometimes I used to lie down by his side to rest, 
and dream that he was dead. It was such a horrible, 
suffocating feeling. But when I woke, there he 
would be smiling gently on ‘his little nurse,’ as he 
called me. Last night, when I knew it was the 
last that he would be beneath this roof, I slept for 
the first time since he left us. And then I thought 
he had come back once more. I said. ‘ how strange 
it is, we thought you were dead, Herbert;’ but oh ! 


it was horrible to wake after that, and find only his 
death real—and I was alone, with the cold moon 
making such strange shadows. I cannot sleep in that 
room again—shall I—must I, Richard? Oh ! I thime 
I hear his step—and sometimes I feel his very breath 
upon my forehead, as if he were bending over me. 
Was it not cruel that he should be taken away ?” 

“Would you not think it more cruel if you knew 
that while he was fading one stood by his side with 
an inward thrill of strange, delirious satisfaction, to 
see that he was fading—that the flush upon his cheek 
was deeper, the eyes more sunken daily—” 

“Do not talk so !” 

“ There, there—I will not recall that horrible past. 
So Satan tempted the first brother, by showing him 
that his rival was beloved more than he. Strange, 
that the only heavenly passion given to us—love— 
should beget so deadly a thing as hate. But it is all 
forgiven now—and my repentance was as fearful as 
my sin. No one but you and the dead, Bertha, ever 
knew that it was needed. They called me moody.” 

They stood there a long time, but neither spoke 
again, though it was near midnight before the room 
was vacant. Poor Bertha tried in vain to forget her 
grief in sleep—but the storm of sorrow, and the war 
of the elements were too fearful. The last chimes 
died faintly from the church-tower when twelve had 
struck, dirge-like, upon the silence and the darkness, 
before she closed her eyes. And then a tall figure 
glided to the bed-side, and the mother of the dead 
was kneeling there with her arms about his young 
wife. “ Come to me—come to my vacant, desolate 
heart—let us never again be separated;” and the 
deep wailing anguish of those words told most 
plainly the struggle of grief in that proud heart. 
Bertha followed her to the room where he had been 
cradled in his infancy—where his mother had 
watched over the promise of his boyhood, and, for 
the first time in many, many years, a mother’s arm 
encircled her as she slept. 

CHAPTER II. 1 ' ■ 

With sadnoss that is calm not gloom 
I ’vo learned to think upon him; 

With meekness that is gratefulness— 

On God whoso Hoaven hath won him. 

Mrs. Browsing. 

From that time a new life seemed to have been 
given to the old homestead, A spirit of peace and 
conciliation seemed to breathe upon the intercourse 
of Richard Arden and his mother. No more of 
petty annoyance or cold indifference. Not a word 
of confession or pardon was spoken; that would 
have been unlike either of them—but numberless 
acts of kindness and forbearance said more than 
words could have done. There was a deep, chasten¬ 
ed grief, that hallowed every household act; the 
name of the lost one was never mentioned, but “ be¬ 
ing dead, he yet spoke” by his example. Bertha 
made it her study to do all that he had once been so 
careful to attend to, for the comfort of the household, 
yet so quietly, so silently, that none but eyes of love 
would have noticed the self-denial it involved. And 
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yet many a time her lips "would quiver convulsively 
when she sat at the fire-side, while bitter tears stole 
through the slender hands raised to conceal the emo¬ 
tion ; and often in the wood paths he had loved so 
well when in health, she would cast herself down 
on the sere beech leaves, and give way to an 
agony of convulsive sobs, for she knew that no 
earthly eye could see her wild abandonment. It 
was so hard to think that a whole life separated 
them, and to know that she must bear its burdens, 
and discharge its duties alone. Then like a sweet 
strain of remembered music would come the recol¬ 
lection of some words of counsel which he had ut¬ 
tered long, long ago, perhaps in anticipation of this 
very parting, and she would again grow strong, or at 
least patient, and return to the house she had quitted 
with a burstiug heart 

And daily new evidences of his love and care were 
placed before her. It was a strange thing, and the 
first that roused her from the stupor of her grief, 
when they came to her to read long deeds and parch¬ 
ments, which she was required to sign as his wife, 
and she found what Richard had long since known 
that she was penniless, save that right, and how 
kindly he had provided for her, by the marriage the 
world had looked so curiously upon. As his wife 
there were broad lands belonging to her, and an in¬ 
come that would have tempted many to woo her had 
she been less beautiful. Perhaps it was this reason 
that made Richard so jealously watchful of all her 
movements, secluding her from all intercourse with 
people of their own rank when they came to offer 
condolence and friendship which he distrusted. 

But Bertha found that the poor on the estate he 
had so long befriended, looked now to her as their 
protector and friend, and though she was not per¬ 
mitted to go among them before the mild spring days 
bad brought violets to his grave, from that first visit 
she was unwearied in her attendance in the abodes 
of poverty, where she had so often knelt at his side 
as he prayed by the bed of the sick and dying, or 
listened with wondering admiration at the words of 
cheer to those who, harder still, were struggling 
with losses, and want, and weariness of life. Thus a 
year passed away, and she found that while thinking 
for others, the bitterness of her own grief was ab¬ 
sorbed. It required all her watchfulness to dissipate 
the deep gloom that would now and then settle upon 
the face of Mrs. Arden—for strive as she would to 
conceal it, her shattered heart had never recovered 
from the blow, and she would pass whole days and 
weeks of moody silence, with rebellion in her heart, 
and a hatred of all that might have been to her the 
blessings of life. It needed a delicate touch and a 
skillful hand to drive away this bitterness of spirit, but 
when Bertha by a thousand winning little moods and 
attentions succeeded in bringing a smile to that pale, 
sad face, the eyes of Herbert’s picture seemed to 
look more lovingly upon her, and it was reward 
enough for all her thought to hear “ dear child”— 
the only caressing word Mrs. Arden ever spoke, as 
his mother’s hand rested upon iier head. Richard 
now no longer shunned the fire-side, but came to 


them with his book, which often remained closed 
while he listened to her child-like earnest language, 
or sat silently watching her graceful form flitting 
about the dark room. 

“What should we do without her;” he had said 
once to Mrs. Arden, and she answered—“Ay—but 
she is the sunshine of the house.” 

Gradually the memory of the dead became to the 
widowed bride a pleasure rather than a pain. She 
tried to guide herself by his counsels, to follow the 
course of study he had marked out for her, to strive 
for his approval as if she could have heard it grunted, 
and it no longer grated harshly upon her ear when 
they called her by his name. But it was a lonely 
life for one so young, and she was companionless save 
her own beautiful thoughts. Those who had learned 
to love her so dearly saw this at length, and though 
it was a sore trial to them, and occasioned many a 
sad foreboding to Richard at least, they gave up 
their beloved solitude, and mingled once more with 
the friends of other days But still Bertha went on 
her quiet way. The same child-like confidence in 
human nature, so strange among the worldly ones 
who sought her confidence by flatteries which she 
seemed not o understand—the same purity of thought 
and action, and unwavering devotion to the memory 
of the dead. Richard Arden saw all this, for he still 
watched over her as a treasure worlds could not pur¬ 
chase, and it seemed to him that he was thus aton¬ 
ing for his great sin. 

Only once had he dared to sound her thoughts— 
and then when he had drawn her away from a scene 
of somewhat unusual gayety. 

“You are happy here, Bertha,” he said, “will 
not home seem dull and wearisome after these plea¬ 
sant companions?” 

“ No, no indeed!” and the eagerness of her face 
attested the truth of what she was saying. “You 
do not know how often I long to be back again to 
my books, and my beloved solitude. Then/ie never 
seems so far away when I am there, and they are 
all so unlike him. I try to, but I cannot love any of 
them.” 

So he was satisfied, and ceased to fear that some 
day she might be taken from them. Such a thought 
had never entered Mrs. Arden’s mind. She could 
never find another son—how then could Bertha open 
her heart to a second love 1 


CHAPTER III. 

>T is difficult to see another, 

The passing stranger of a day— 

"Who nevor hath been friend or brother 
Pluck with a look her heart away. 

>T is difficult at once to crush 
The rebel mourner in the breast, 

To press the heart to earth, and hush 
Its bitter jealousy to rest— 

And difficult—the eye gets dim— 

The lip wants power—to smile on him. 

Melanie. 

There was too much purity in the mind and heart 
of Bertha to think of concealing any thing from those 
she loved, and this thought quieted the anxiety of 
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her guardians, and yet as the third spring came, she 
was conscious of a new happiness in which they 
did not share. Site could not account for this her¬ 
self. Her outward life was the same as ever. She 
was cheerful, even gay in the family circle, and old 
acquaintances wondered to see the stately Mrs. Ar¬ 
den smile and yield to her caressing entreaties, when 
no one else would have dreamed of seeking to turn 
her from her first intentions. Richard was her 
friend, her companion as much as he might be. He 
read with her, directed her studies, and many along 
twilight did lie sit with his arm thrown about her 
slender figure, as they talked of her plans for the 
poor—she had none for herself—and of the past love 
and kindness of Herbert, no longer a forbidden 
theme, save to Mrs. Arden. The old servants 
blessed her, as her light foot echoed in the dark halls, 
or her songs were heard, in the early summer morn¬ 
ings, out among her birds and flowers. Would she 
ever cease to be a child ! 

But Bertha know that a strange, restless happi¬ 
ness came with one footstep, and that one voice had 
power to make her heart flutter like a bird’s. She 
did not dream that it was love—it was rather awe of 
the calm, serious man she met by the bed-side of the 
sick cottagers, and listened to as he read the beautiful 
ritual of her church upon the Sabbath. She watched 
for his slow and solemn entrance into the chancel— 
the light rustle of his silken robe thrilled her with a 
feeling she had never known before, and then his 
smile, so full of peace and serenity, as he stood in 
the softened light of the lance-shaped window, and 
gave the kneeling congregation the Heavenly assur¬ 
ance that all sin was forgiven to the repentant. He 
was young, yet his earnestness of manner gave his 
opinion weight with the white-haired of his people. 
Yes, Bertha thought it was awe of their new rector 
which made her shrink from his presence when he 
came to speak with her, and thank her for the kind 
assistance she had given to his humblest parishion¬ 
ers. But this passed away, and he had won her 
confidence. She had told him the story of her early 
trials, her great loss, and how it had led her to think 
only of Heaven for her treasure was there, And that 
evening as he left her at the entrance of the church¬ 
yard, he laid his hand upon her head, and blessed 
her so tenderly, as none but Herbert had ever done. 
Her eyes were full of tears, when she turned from 
him with the thought, “ Oh, how Herbert would 
have loved him 1 they seem so much like brothers— 
more than Richard, though he is very kind.” 

She scarcely knew how it was that from that mo¬ 
ment her very heart was laid open to her new friend, 
as they met, for they often did in their errands of 
mercy. There was such a healing influence in his 
sympathy, and such eloquence in his cheering coun¬ 
sel. Many a long reverie came now, in which she 
started to find that his face, not Herbert’s, had been 
in her recollection ; but he was only a brother, a 
new brother, she said over to herself a hundred 
times. Yet she never spoke of these thing? at home; 
an instinct chocked her, when at first she would 
have told Richard of that parting blessing, and from 


that moment she had never wished to do so. There 
was no concealment but of thought. The rector 
was ever welcome at the Hull, and then Bertha sat 
in silence at the side of Mrs. Arden, and rarely spoke 
or looked up save when she was addressed. 

This could not always be. The strange restless¬ 
ness became pain rather than pleasure, and then her 
songs were sad, and her step languid, the seal of 
peace seemed removed from her fair face. And then 
Richard Arden awoke to the truth that Bertha 
loved, as a woman now, not as a child, and that she 
had not given her regard unsought. “That which 
he dreaded was come upon him.” 

He was miserable for many weeks after this dis¬ 
covery. At first pride whispered that their pastor 
thought only of the wealth which he would win with 
the hand of his brother’s wife, and he vowed bitterly 
it should never be given to him. But he watched 
them—always suspicious—and even he could not but 
be convinced of the tender sincerity of his love, 
shown more by deeds than words when they were 
together. Then selfishness came to the struggle, and 
pictured before him the loneliness of their future 
life, when she, the only object he had ever cared for 
should be gone to the home of another. Alone with 
his cold, proud parent, would she not again relapse 
into the indifference which had been the curse of his 
boyhood! And deeper, deeper still he probed his 
swelling heart—could he endure to see her the wife 
of another! Yet he could not make her his own. 
He so stern, so weary of life, so chilled to all us 
brightness—already passed the prime of hismanhood 1 
No, no, he would not sacrifice her thus, even if he 
had dared to win her through an appeal to duty, 
which he knew was the surest way to her obe¬ 
dience. 

It was a bitter, bitter struggle. It deepened many 
a line upon his brow, and brought many a silver hair 
to the dark locks upon his temples—but he came 
from it at length a better and a nobler man, resolved 
that she should be happy at whatever cost. For the 
first time for many years, a thought of prayer strug¬ 
gled up from the darkness of his soul, for strength to 
aid him in this, and when he raised his head she was 
standing beside him, the full rays of Ihe setting sum¬ 
mer-sun shining about her, robing her in a strange 
light, like the halo of some pictured saint. He had 
never seen her half so beautiful—she had never been 
half so dear as now, when his own words and acts 
were to separate them. 

“You are unhappy, Richard,” she said, laying her 
hand lightly upon his arm, “ and you have been for 
many days. What shall I say to comfort you.” 

He could not resist placing a kiss upon the eyes 
that looked up into his own so earnestly, as he an¬ 
swered—“And how is it with you, Bertha.” 

A strange, troubled glance answered him. He 
had never seen such an expression there before. It 
confirmed all he had thought, all he had resolved. 

So they stood there as they had done that stormy 
winter’s night years before, and he looked down 
into her face soa"chingly, as he said, “ tell me all that 
is in your heart, my sister—I must know,” 
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Oh, what a relief it was to her to pour out then not sin’—and he blessed me, and then, Richard, he 
the weary, harrassing thoughts that had been trou- was gone! Oh, it was not like a dream—it was so 
bling her for many a day—that she loved, that she real, so vivid—I heard his voice when I woke—it 
was loved again. How the truth had come slowly must have been a vision.” 

to her, and at first she felt it a great sin that another “Yes, a heavenly vision, Bertha, though it came 
could enter into the heart sacred to the dead, and in sleep, and let it comfort you, my child—‘ it is not 
how she had wept over it and prayed against it, but sin.’ ” 

with no avail. How could she crush the feeling And then he told her that her husband’s thought- 
when “ Leighton”—it was the first time she had ful love had foreseen all this long ago, and had left 
ever spoken his name—had told her that she was that very blessing with his brother when the time 
dearer than any being in the wide world to him, and should come for her to claim it. The long, dark 
hud asked her to share his quiet home, and his du- struggle must be forgotten, and why need she leave 
ties as the pastor of his little flock. He had thought the mother she had promised so sacredly never to 
she was dependent then, but when she told him that desert. No, he would make her happy, her life 
she was co-heiress with Richard of all that beautiful had had shadows enough, and then he left her, with 
estate, he grew troubled, and said, “Forgive me, her face buried in her hands, wondering if it could 
Bertha, and forget that I have sought your love.” be true, if there was so great happiness in store for 
And since then there had been silence between them, her. Oh, more earnestly than ever did she bless 
though she knew that honorable misgiving might be the love that had watched over her life, and in 
overcome, if she explained the sacred trust which dying had left so sweet a token of its unselfish- 
ner wealth had ever been to her, and that she needed ness. 

his direction and advice to use it for the sick and the Richard Arden had a hard task before him, but he 
unfortunate. “But I could not tell him that,” stood between Bertha and the storm of anger that 
Bertha said, “for I knew that I could not be followed all be had to relate. Argument mul en- 
his wife, and that would only bring him more treaty were not wanting; for Bertha’s sake he 
sorrow.” humbled himself to appeal to the proud spirit that 

“ And how do you know this, my sister.” How had never seen him bowed. It was this that brought 
rarely had he ever used that gentle word, he had forgiveness, this that made the parent tremble lest 
always shrank from it before, and now it was so she should shipwreck the happiness of another 
full of meaning, a token of the conquest he had human being as she had done his, when he told her 
gained. of all that had made his existence a burden. And 

“But Herbert, and mother, and you, Richard.” j the recollection of her dead child came with a soft- 
“ Let me tell you one thing, though,” she said,' ening, pleading influence, and swept away the last 
again raising her head from his shoulder, and look- barrier of coldness and error. From that moment 
ing up eagerly, as she had done when a child. “One Richard Arden knew that his mother loved him— 
night I had been thinking all these things over and and oh, how amply did that knowledge repay him 
over again, until it seemed as if my brain would for the self denial that had won her affectionate 
burst. It was the night that I told Leighton all. ' care. 

After awhile I sobbed myself to sleep, as I had done After many hours they came forth, and found 
many a time when I was a lonely, passionate child. 1 Bertha sitting where her brother hud left her. 
I dreamed of Herbert for the first time in many, She could not believe it true, when she found 
many months. He came slowly toward me, holding that Leighton Hall had been summoned, and that 
out his hands; I sprung to his arms, as 1 hud done he came to claim her as his wife, with the lull 
many a time when he had returned from a visit or a consent of Herbert’s mother, who kissed her as 
journey. I buried my face in his bosom, and he she gave her to him, but said—“Do not take the 
smoothed back my hair as he used to when he light of our home front us, come, and be welcome 
blessed me, and said, as J have often heard him say, for her sake.” She scarcely dared to breathe lest 
‘ Now, darling, tell me all you have done in my ab- it should prove but a vision, but at length they 
sence.’ were alone, and it became real, as they knelt, 

“ I began very eagerly, for I knew it would please where she had suffered so much, and hound 
him to find how much I had thought of what he told themselves to each other in solemn and lender he¬ 
me, and that I had done all he bade me do, when trolhal. 

suddenly the thought of Leighton came into my mind, Ok, ike summer-moonligkt was like Ins smile, 
and I remembered how we were separated now, and the whisper of the soft wind like that beloved 
that I was no longer worthy to be his wite, for I had voice when they again looked forth upon the night, 
loved another, and I hid my face, and oh, such and it seemed that he blessed them audibly. A 
shame, such anguish! I could not tell him that—my gush of thankful love filled the heart of the gentle 
lips were paralyzed. It seemed as if he waited a woman, at the contrast of that dark night witli 
moment, and then he raised my head with both its stormy tempest, and the peace and hope she 
hands, and oh, such a smile! Then I knew he was had won at length through much suffering and 
an angel, and he said—‘ I know all, Bertha—it is trial. 
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BERTHA’S FIRST OF APRIL. 


BY MARY V. SPENCER. 


It was tho ovening before the first of April, 
and, as the season was backward, a bright hickory 
fire blazed in tho parlor of tho Tiverton mansion. 
With her feet on a footstool, directly in front of 
the hearth, sat Miss Tiverton, the heiress of the 
stately.old dwelling and of hundreds of broad 
acres around it. She was apparently about 
twenty-five, with very blonde hail* and very light 
eye3, and with a supercilious expression of coun¬ 
tenance indicative of a haughty, if not an ill- 
temj5pcd character. 

Perhaps she looked moro ill-tempered than 
usual this evening, for she had been in a bad 
humor nil*the afternoon, in fact all day. Tho 
reason was this. Miss Tiverton had long made 
u^her mind that there was but one person in 
the village, whom young Harry Warwick, the 
son of old Judge Warwick, and the most talented 
member of the bar in three counties, could pos¬ 
sibly marry, and that person was herself. All 
the other young ladies of the place, she had 
persuaded herself, wore either too juvenile, too 
flippant, or too vulgar; while she was rich and ac¬ 
complished, and, as she - flattered herself, exactly 
the right age. Moreover tho old judge and her 
mother had often talked tho matter over. As the 
two families had been intimate for generations, 
Harry had always visited at the old mansion, and 
this was an additional reason why Miss Tiverton 
considered him as her especial property. 

Latterly, however, Harry had called less fre¬ 
quently than of old, a fact which had conside¬ 
rably annoyed tho heiress. She had given no 
outward expression to her feelings, however, 
until she had heard that ho was a constant 
visitor at pretty Bertha Howard’s. Now the 
heiress, though she considered it impossible that 
•a marriage could take place between Harry and 
a mantun-maker, for that was Bertha’s profes¬ 
sion, yet was jealous nevertheless. She well 

Vol. XIX.—11 


knew that an idle fancy might deprive her of 
her intended husband almost as ■ effectually as 
a serious one. Harry only intended to flirt a 
little, she knew: his father would never hear of 
his marrying a poor girl; but still if he flirted 
with one, ho might with another, and then fare¬ 
well to her chance of becoming Mrs. Warwick. 

This growing uneasiness had been increased 
to positive rage at Bertha, tho day before our 
story begins. ,It had been Sunday, and in going 
to church, Miss Tiverton had met Harry. A 
somewhat loud challenge to him, as he walked 
abstractedly along, and a flow of unceasing small 
talk from which he could not have escaped if he 
had wished, had first brought him to her side 
and afterward retained him there. They entered 
the church together, and as Miss Tiverton in¬ 
vitingly opened her own pew-door, Harry, in¬ 
stead of going into his father’s,' entered hers. 
Miss Tiverton calculated, to a certainty, that, 
after this, Harry would escort her home: but 
what was her indignation to see him, when the 
service was over, hurry out before her. She 
heard, afterward, that he had been seen to join 
Bertha, but she was too vexed and proud to 
look for herself. However she went home in an 
ill-humor, rose tho next day with a worse one, 
and continued to grow more bad-tempered until 
evening. 

Suddenly she looked up, and addressed her 
confidant, Miss Brooks, who sat at one side of the 
fire-place. They had been talking about Bertha, 
and the conversation, after a five minutes’ silence, 
was now resumed. 

“The girl is a fool,” she said, “to imagine, 
as I hear she does, that Harry is serious. Her 
father was nobody, at least only a mechanic, and 
his father before him used to chop wood for my 
grandfather: and now she goes about, from house 
to house, at fifty cents a day, making dresses.” 
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“A pretty bride for a young lawyer,” replied 
Miss Brooks, with a scornful laugh. “But I 
hear she has her head filled with all sorts of 
romantic notions; and fancies because she is 
preMy that some great prince will drive up to 
mother’s cabin, some of these days, and ask her 
in marriage.” And, at this ironical picture, both 
ladies laughed. 

“She is coming hero to-morrow, to alter one 
of my dresses,” said Miss Tiverton, “but I’ve a 
great mind to send her away, telling her she 
won’t do. I never did trust her yet to make up 
anything new; and the last dress she altered I 
don’t wear, its such a fright.” 

Miss Tiverton knew this was an untruth, and 
that, until she had begun to hate Bertha, there 
was no dress she liked better. What will not an 
envious spirit do? 

“Stay,” said Miss Brooks, “a bright idea has 
struck mo. Keep this stuck-up man tun-maker, 
by all means, and we’ll have rare fun with the 
romantic little fool. We’ll write her a letter, as 
if from Harry, full of expressions of passionate 
attachment, and concluding with an offer of hie 
hand. She ’ll receive it here, before us, and we ’ll 
see how ridiculous she’ll make herself. Oh! it 
will be great sport.” ; 

The oruel and inhuman proposition thus made I 
was eagerly accepted by Miss Tiverton, who saw 1 
in it au easy way to crush and humble Bertha j 
by making her ridiculous. j 

“What an April-fool she’ll be,” said the 
heiress, with an almost sardonic smile. “To 
think of her going home and telling her mother; 
that Harry has offered himself: and then of the: 
jeers at her when her folly is found out. We; 
must manage matters, however, so that wo cannot 
be suspected.” j 

“Never fear that,” said the companion. “I 
am excellent at imitating handwritings, and, if 
you’ve a single scrap of Harry’s, I’ll write a 
letter that he’ll almost pronounce his own, it, 
shall bo so like.” 

“I’ve several notes of his,” said Miss Tiver¬ 
ton, and she produced more than one, all written 
in answer to invitations. And then pen, ink and 
paper being brought, the two confederates sat 
down to their nefarious task. 

The next morning, punctual to the appointed 
hour, Bertha made her appearance at the Tiverton 
mansion. Any one, whose heart was not steeled 
against her, would have been won over to loving 
the orphan girl, by her gentle manners and kind 
heart. But her present employer only hated her 
the more for her good qualities. It wa3 a painful 
morning to Bertha. In a hundred ways she was 
made to feel her dependant position, by the pitiless 
Miss Tiverton and her companion. Alas! none can 
be so cruel to woman as those of her own sex. 


About mid-day a knock was hoard at the door, 
and a letter was left for Bertha. Miss Brooks 
herself had answered the summons, and brought 
in the missive. 

“This was left, just now,” she said, giving the 
letter a toss superciliously into Bertha’s lap, “by 
a strange boy, who asked if the mantua-moker 
was working hero to-day. 1 see it is addressed 
to you.” And then, with an insolent laugh, she 
added, “you must have very impatient correspon¬ 
dents, miss.” 

When Bertha’s eye fell on the letter she blushed 
crimson and became excessively agitated. She 
did not, however, open the missive, hut laying it 
on the table beside her, went on with her work, 
Her hand trembled perceptibly. After cruelly 
enjoying this agitation for awhile, Miss Tiverton 
said coldly, 

“Pray open your letter, miss; and never tnbd 
us. It may be, you know, a love-letter, and very 
important.” And she giggled, looking at Jlisi 
Brooks. 

Again Bertha blushed crimson; and her voice 
was low and tremulous as she said, 

“Thank you—I can wait.” 

“No, I insist on it,” said Miss Tiverton. 
“Come, let us go out of the room, Miss Brooks, 
since tlio young lady,” and she pronounced these 
wordB ironically, “cannot read the letter unless 
she is alone.” # 

Sho rose, as if to go, hut Bertha, with a proud 
efFort, picked up the letter, and begging her to 
be seated, proceeded to open it. * 

The fact was that Bertlm had recognized the 
handwriting, and hence not only her confusion, 
but her unwillingness to read the letter before 
prying eyes. Only once before had she received 
a note from Ilarry, and then it had been couched 
in but half a dozen lines. Those lines, however, 
had been dearly treasured; every word and letter 
were indelibly fixed in her memory: and, when 
she saw the present missive, she knew at once 
who it was that had written it. 

She foreboded, too, something of its contents. 
Harry and Bertha had first met, at the judge's 
house, where Bertha had been making up dresses 
for his sister. The gentlo manners, intelligent 
mind and thorough good principles of Bertha had 
rendered her a great favorite with Isabol Warwick, 
who, with the enthusiasm natural to her, treated 
Bertha rather as a friend than otherwise. But 
though Isabel had been, for several months, absent 
in the city, Harry had not forgotten Bertlm. A 
walk home with her, from bis father’s, one rainy 
night, had given him an excuse for calling occa¬ 
sionally. Unconsciously his visits had become 
raoro frequent. Unconsciously also Bertlm, so 
little used to the companionship of one so elevated 
! in mind and manners, had lost her virgin heart 
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It had been many weeks now since Bertha first j 
made this discovery, which had been brought j 
about by a long absence of Harry from her 
mother’s house. From the day that she dis-j 
covered her weakness, if weakness it can be ! 
called, fiho had resolutely struggled to forget 5 
Harry. But yet there was frequently that in! 
his manner which filled her with blissful hope: » 
a sort of tacit sympathy with her evinced as j 
much by his silence, or by a look, as by words. ; 
In fact Bertha was in a state of doubt more 
embarrassing, and almost as painful as.hopeless j 
disappointment. 

To do Ilnrry justice he was not aware of the 
effect his visits had produced. He hnd sought 
Bertha’s society because it was a relief to him; j 
there was something fresli and soothing in it to 
his overtasked brain or wenried heart. Of lave 
he had never thought. Had any one asked him 
if lie intended to marry a mantua-mnkcr lie would 
have laughed perhaps, the idea was so opposed 
to the somewhat aristocratic habits in which he 
had been educated. But had any one asked him 
if ho would marry Bertlm, he might have hesi¬ 
tated; and it is a pity some one had not, for he 
would then have either censed his visits, or made 
up his mind to wed her in spite of prejudices. 
Unfortunately no one spoke to him on the sub¬ 
ject, and so, in perfect innocence, and thinking 
onfy of his own pleasure, he continued to call on 
Bertha. 

The render can now understand why it was 
that Bertha, when she had opened the letter, and j 
found that in it Ilnrry offered himself to her, j 
ebuld not, in spite of tln^knowledge that prying j 
eyes were on her, restrain her agitation. She I 
made a powerful effort to control herself, and ' 
succeeded until she came to the close; but then , 
the certainty, never yet more than vaguely hoped ■ 
for, was too much for the poor girl, and she burst 
into happy tears. 

Miss Tiverton winked at Miss Brooks, at which 
Miss Brooks drew down her face: and both, for 
a minute, remained silent. At the end of that 
time Bertha hurriedly folded up the letter, placed 
-It in her bosom, wiped her tears away, and began 
to stitch at the dress on her lap. But her tor- 


“ Perhaps it was, as we suggested, a love-letter, 
after all,” said Miss Tiverton. 

“I’m sure it was a proposal,” said Miss Brooks. 

“And from Mr, Warwick, of course,” said Miss 
Tiverton, jeeringly. “ They say he’s desperately 
in love with you.” 

Bertha looked up, for an instant, with eyes 
flashing indignantly; and had half a mind to fling 
down her work and leave the house. At this 
evidence of spirit the heiress fired up. 

“Hoity toity,” she said, “you are as proud, 
miss, as a tragedy queen. But let me give you 
a word of advice. Mr. Henry Warwick would 
never marry a mantua-maker.” 

This insolent and heartless speech roused the 
gentle Bertha, at last, to retaliation. She rose 
haughtily to her feet, letting her work fall on the 
floor, and said, for the moment forgetting herself, 

“Whether Mr. Warwick will ever marry me, 
time will show, but he has, at least, offered to do 
so, and in this very letter.” As she spoke she 
held the missive up. Then suddenlyrecollecting 
that she had exposed her secret, she became co¬ 
vered with confusion, stopped, replaced the letter 
in her bosom, and bursting into tears, ran out 
of the room. As she fled up stairs to seek her 
bonnet, resolved to leave the house where she had 
been so insulted, the loud and mocking laughter 
of the two confederates pursued her. 

She remained but a few minutes, only long 
enough to vent her first passion of weeping, and 
then, hastily drying her eyes, hurried down stairs, 
hoping, by treading lightly, to leave the house 
unobserved. But her tormentors were lying in 
wait for her, to give the point to their bitter jest, 
and heard her footfall, soft as it was. Suddenly 
opening the door, as she approached, they stepped 
out before her, courtesying mockingly. 

“And so Mr. Warwick has offered himself to 
you, in that letter, has he?” said Miss Tiverton. 
“A lawyer to a mantua-maker. It looks likely, 
Jane, don’t it?” And sho turned sneeringly to 
her confidant. “But, perhaps, after all,” she 
continued, again addressing Bertlm, “it would 
be as well to wait till Mr. Warwick comes in 
: person, in a coach and four, to take you, miss, 

: for it’s not safe to believe letters that are dated 


mentors were not willing to let her off bo easily. 

“Your letter seems to have affected you,” said 
Miss Tiverton, “I hope it brought no bad nows.” 

“No,” faintly answered Bertha. 

“Its very impertinent in me, I know,” said 
Miss Brooks, “but may I ask if it was very good 
news. People only cry at very bad or very good 
news.” 

Bertha felt that Miss Brooks wished to insult 
her; but her heart was too full to speak; so she 
made no answer. This silence was mistaken for 
tameness, and it urgod the two pitiless women on. 


; on the first of April .” 

I The blood went back upon Bertha's heart as 
t Bho hoard these words, for the whole cruel jest 
! now became evident to her. She felt as if she 
> could have welcomed an earthquake, if it had 
; come, at that moment, to deliver her from her 
; tormentors, who, pitiless and mocking, knowing 
! that, for her own sake, she dare not accuse them, 
stood jeering at her. But no earthquake came. 
Unablo to endure her agony, Bertha, with a groan, 

; rushed past her ins'ulters, and gained the street. 

I She was not even sensible of the direction she 
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took, so terrible was the whirl of her emotions. 
She saw nothing, heard nothing, felt nothing, but 
that she had been mocked, and mocked in her 
dearest and most sacred affections. She did not 
go far however. Before she had walked a hun¬ 
dred yards her limbs failed her, and she fell 
senseless to the ground. 

We have said she did not even know what 
direction she had taken; she had, in fact, gone 
the opposite way from the one she had intended; 
and now, when she sank to the earth, she was 
where she would least have chosen, in front of 
Judge Warwick’s house. 

Harry himself was at the door, about to go 
out with his mother. He saw Bertha totter, 
and rushed forward, but not in time to save her. 
Lifting her in his arms, he bore her into the j 
house, his mother, with womanly sympathy, • 
opening the parlor door herself, that Bertha 
might bo laid on the sofa. Harry tenderly laid ■ 
his* burden down, but, in so doing, a letter fell 
from Bertha’s bosom to the carpet. He picked 
»it up, to preserve for her, when his eye caught 
what looked like his own handwriting; and just 
at that instant Bertha, faintly opening her eyes, 
perceived him with it. 

“Oh! give it to me,” she exclaimed, scarcely 
knowing what she said, “I know you did not 
write it—that it was a jest played at my expense 
—give it to me and let me go—X will go to my 
mother,” she said, staggering to her feet, with a 
wild look, and shrinking from Harry’s eyes, “let 
me go to my mother.” 

Her words, incoherent as they were, revealed 
to Harry that some cruel jest had been perpe¬ 
trated on her, in which the letter he hold in his 
hand had been made to play a principal part. 
In the impulse of the moment ho stepped forward 
and took Bertha’s hand. 

“Stay, dear Miss Howard,” ho said, with emo¬ 
tion. “You are without brother, father or othor 
protector, and if, as you hint, some one has. been 
playing a jest on you, I will defend you. Don’t 
turn away from me, Bertha, dear Bertha—mother, 
intercede for me, for you are a woman—there has 
been some cruel, cruel insult here, by forging a 
letter in my name.” 


He could resist no longer, but, as Bertha sank 
sobbing on the sofa, where Mrs. Warwick sup¬ 
ported her, opened and read the letter. 

“Now, in heaven’s name,” he exclaimed, “this 
is too base. But I will shame the perpetrators 
of this wicked jest, and protect you, Bertha, by 
endorsing what the letter contains. Will you 
really bo mine?” he continued, kneeling at her, 
and his mother’s feet, while, with the rush of a 
whirlwind, came over him the revelation that he 
had long, unknown to himself, loved Bertha. 
“Will you accept my heart and hand? It is no 
sudden affection,” he exclaimed, passionately. 
“ I have known you long. My mother and sisters 
appreciate you and will welcome you to their 
midst. Is it not so, mother? Tell hor for me— 
she will listen to you.” 

Had Mrs. Warwick been asked, that morning, 
if she was willing that her only son should marry 
Bertha, she might, perhaps, have hesitated, much 
as she valued tko gentle girl, for she had, like 
the wife of a judge is expected to have, very 
aristocratic notions. But Mrs. Warwick pos¬ 
sessed a heart, and she waB so indignant at the 
base trick played on Bertha, and wished so much 
to comfort the sufferer, that she pressed the fair 
hand tenderly and became a more eloquent peti¬ 
tioner than even her son. 

What could Bertha reply? Her own loving 
heart pleaded secretly in Harry’s favor, and it 
was only pride that led her to hold back. How¬ 
ever, after much entreaty, she was won to con¬ 
sent, which she did at last betweeu blushos and 
tears. 

She felt, the next day, almost rendy to retract, 
fearful that Harry’s pity, and not his love, hail 
led to his declaration. But when the judge him¬ 
self came to solicit the couuexiou—for ho, too, 
forgot all minor considerations on hearing of the 
brutal jest—and when Harry recounted to her 
how he had long loved her, without really know¬ 
ing it, she was fain to ratify hor consent. 

It was a bitter day for Miss Tiverton when 
she heard how hor jest had turned out. But our 
heroine has long since forgiven her. Occasionally 
Harry and his wifo oven talk, with a Bmile, of 
Bertha’s First or Aerie. 
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BORN TO WEAR A CORONET. 

BY FASXY F0KE3TES. 

Some people are bom to wear a coronet, no doubt; understood the contraction of her brow, the drawing 
but why such things happen on this side of the Atlan- up of her neck, and the curl of her lip perfectly well; 
tic, where plain, simple, republican blood alone is and unfortunate indeed was the stranger who, by 
allowed to pass current, I cannot imagine. Yet that some peculiarity of voice or manner, or the display 
such things do actually occur here, I am certain, and of some article of dress not precisely in accordance 
so would you be, dear reader of mine, if you had ever with our sovereign's taste, called down upon herself 
seen Rosina Brown. Well do I remember her—a these unequivocal marks of disapprobation. Bm 
tall, dark-haired maiden, in the first half of her teens, bliss Brown, (if her title must needs be simple Miss, 
with a form remarkablv well developed, an easv air, pray why ccndd ’nt it have been Neville or Montfort, 
and a very peculiar manner of carrying a head which or something that had at least a shadow of nobility 
was in reality a very fine head, when it was not about it?) Miss Brown, with all her holdings-forth on 
thrown back so far as to destroy the equilibrium of aristocracy, could not have defined the word any bet- 
the figure. In school-girl phrase, she was a magnifi- ter than two-thirds.of the brilliant, misses and ambi- 
cent creature, with hair like the raven’s wing, and tious mammas that have so well nigh exhausted the 
eyes to match, features of nature’s most exquisite t hemg by their continual harpings, both before her 
workmanship, a queen-like figure, and a step like day and since her settlement. She knew that aristo- 
Juno’s. People less enthusiastic would have said C rats were a touch above the vulgar, that they lost 
that she was a very fine girl, who, if she did not spoil by making themselves useful, that they should 

herself by disagreeable airs, might become a useful no t come in contact with—with—well, even I, her 
and accomplished woman. We were not so tame pet pupil, have forgotten whom, but it is a class 
and commonplace however; and, from the dignified i whose traits it is given them to understand intuitively. 
Miss Martin, who had come to Alderbrook “ merely j That aristocracy is a shadowy word to me yet, for it 
to review her studies,” down to us lisping Peter : jg enveloped in the misty veil of Miss Brown’s*ex- 
Parleyites, we all regarded such equivocal encomiums | planations. I think it conveyed the idea of some ex- 
with the contempt they merited. Oh! how we did elusive privileges, I do not recollect what, and a par- 
lament the vulgarity of American society, and depre- ticular way of bowing and curtsying, I have forgotten 
cate the debasing sentiment which is the corner-stone bow: whether it had any thing to do with the curl of 
of our government. But for those rusty-fusty old the hair, or bend in the bridge of the nose, I cannot 
men, who put their heads together, as old men are say, but it certainly had with the curvature of the lips, 
forever doing, to destroy all the dear, delightful for I recollect one sweet little girl was voted plebeian 
romance of life, by making believe that all the people by Miss Brown’s court, be^juse, after numerous les- 
in the world are bom free and equal, our splendid sons, s he could not throw up the corners of her pretty 
beauty might have been at least a countess. mouth, as my Zikka does when angered by the bit. 

“ The head of Zenobia!” Miss Martin would sigh, Neither do I know whether high birth had part or 
and, “Such a head!” came the echo from Up after parcel in the matter of making an aristocrat, but I 
lip, with a half-lisped finis from the baby-pet, Fanny half suspect in theory it had; for I remember one 
Forester. • young lady who was considered an unfit associate, 

Alas! that Nature, who it is generally believed because her father was a “ vile mechanic;” and Miss 
may be implicitly trusted in matters touching pedi- Brown carefully concealed from us the fact that her 
gree, should, on this occasion, so far forget herself as dear papa was the same Adam Brown, the flower of 
to send a model for a princess of the blood royal his profession, who had graced so well the character 
across the water, where women are expected to wash 0 f “ m j ne host,” proud, rather than ashamed, of the 
their own dishes and scrub their own floors! gjh letters emblazoned on the swinging sign before 

It must have been some awkward m is ta k e, and I his door. Adam Brown was a worthy, pains-taking 
have since come to the conclusion that Miss Rosina manj i- in d and affable, and very much of a gentleman 
Brown was intended for the Queen of England, and -withal, having not the slightest suspicion that his 
the more simple Victoria for Miss Rosina Brown, business was incompatible with. the maintenance of 
Be that as it may, many were the freshrhearted, that character. Neither was his fair daughter troubled 
simple-souled little damsels who threw up their pretty with any qualms about the ; bat she flitted like 
hands in ecstasy at every sentiment she uttered, and the gladsome thing that she was the numerous 

heard her animadvert on fashion, refinement, and, visitors, laid the snowy cloth, served the tea, andper- 
above all, aristocracy, with staring eyes and gaping formed the thousand other offices that none can grace 
mouths. Among these did Miss Rosina move a so well as a sweet little girl, flas hing- with spirit-.and 
queen, though deprived of any other court: • We dimpling with good-humor.. Indeed, though afraid of 
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scandalizing myself by the expression of such a senti¬ 
ment, I do more than half suspect that much of Miss 
Brown’s Zenobian grace was picked up in this very 
manner. If she did not owe the shape of her head to 
the duties of the hostel, she certainly did the garriage 
of it; and not a coronetted brow in Christendom could 
bear its honors more proudly than she the clustering 
wealth of her own'black tresses. But things were not 
destined to continue long in such an even course. 
Adam Brown-died, lamented as men who “ act well 
their parts” always will be, and left his daughter an 
heiress. ' - 

Of such stuff as this are American aristocrats made. 
They lay the parent who has toiled for them in his 
grave, and rear the fabric of their miserable, degrad¬ 
ing glory on his ashes. Their fathers are honest 
laborers, they are spendthrifts and mountebanks, and 
their children, if no worse, are beggars. (Dear 
reader! a word in your ear. From the dash a couple 
of sentences back, not a word of all this rant is mine; 
but, unluckily, there is leaning over my shoulder a 
Democratic monomaniac—a genuine Jeffersonian 
Polk-and-Texas-man, as he calls himself, and I must 
needs submit, now and then, to an interpolation.) 

It was a sad day when oar clique of exclusives was 
broken up by the loss of the nucleus round which we 
gathered; but we all promised never, never to forget 
Bosina Brown, and kept the promise as well as 
schoolgirls usually do. In a short time rumor brought 
to our ears something, I scarce know what, about her 
marriage; and, One by one, most of us followed in 
her wake, till scarce a heart in our little band but 
beat the echo to another’s throbbings. Then we were 
scattered widely—none but us “ little-ones” remain¬ 
ing at Alderbrook, and we so fluttered at the idea of 
growing up into womanhood as to forget our a-b-c 
days entirely.- Even our little keepsakes found their 
way into the ashes, or at best some old bag or oaken 
chest in the garret; and scarce a trace remains to 
tell of by-gone days, except, now and then, a faded 
flower within the heart, which the dews of memorv 
cannot soften into life. Thus lasting are the friend¬ 
ships founded on a momentary fancy, and nourished 
by flattery. Sometimes I felt some interest—not 
curiosity, oh no!—in the fate of my dear Bosina, but 
I always quieted myself with the reflection that she 
must be the star of some proud circle; and, if truth 
must be told, (it was before my last summer’s trip to 
New York,) I had become so in love with the quiet, 
simple beauties of our darling Underhill, that I valued 
her estate but lightly, however high- it might be. But 
of its elevation-1 doubted not; and when fame conde¬ 
scended, now and then, to waft the name of some- 
beautiful lady, one who was the cynosure of all eyes 
in her own land, across the Atlantic, I involuntarily 
inquired if she were not American born. 

More than a dozen years had passed when I took a 
journey to the far west. Oh! those wild, luxuriant 
woods! Every pulse within me dances at the re¬ 
membrance of them, and even yet my heart flut¬ 
ters like a caged bird in sight of its own-free hea¬ 
ven. How 1 clapped my hands, and laughed, and 
shouted in baby-like glee, until the old woods rang 


with ten thousand answering echoes. Then how I 
sat and dreamed, till fancy transported me to gay 
Sherwood, and I detected among the changing foliage 
the Lincoln green, and started at every leaf that 
rustled, expecting to see peering out upon me the 
face of bold Robin Hood, or some one of his merry 
foresters. Oh! beautiful wild, wild west! I love 
thee, not “despite thy faults,” but, as rare Elia did 
things scarce more lovable, “ faults and all”—cor¬ 
duroy roads, mud and underbrush, log houses without 
windows, quizzing inhabitants,, and gruff, bragging 
hosts, who think it very strange that people can -have 
any objection to sleeping a dozen in a room, particu¬ 
larly if it be summer, and that room has no air-hole 
but a chink in the wall, made for the especial benefit 
of beetles and musquitoes. 

"We had left Will Waters’ fine farm away in the 
distance, and commenced -our return home. Oh, 
such roads! Our ample wagon was like a miniature 
ark of particularly clumsy make, now rising on the 
tip-top of a billow, and suddenly sinking almost out 
of sight Then we had an over-turn, and that was 
the climax of the day’s enjoyment; for nobody was 
hurt, and everybody laughed, and perpetrated stale 
witticisms and laughed at them again, till the birds 
were no doubt convinced that upsetting a big travel¬ 
ing-wagon is one of the rarest sports we hnmans.en- 
gage in. Next the horses, panting as if worn out by 
their own strong will, set their forward feet stubbornly 
down, refusing to part company with the turf even for 
an instant; the driver flourished his whip and swore 
roundly; the gentlemen coaxed the horses, soothed 
the driver, and laughed with us, who with comical 
glances, half of mirth half of anxiety, nibbled the tips 
of our kid gloves and wondered what we should do. 
Then all at once one prying fellow of our party an¬ 
nounced that a spring was broken, a pin lost, or som> 
thing of that sort had occurred, which women are sure 
to get wrong if they mention it afterwards; to which 
the provoking driver responded that a horse had lost 
a shoe. And so, as in duty bound, we all laughed 
again, not heartily as before, but a nervous, hysterical 
laugh. The gentlemen looked perplexed; we cast 
sidelong glances at the woods, as though the wolves 
had already smelt out our discomfiture, and were only 
hiding behind the nearest trees till night-fall; and the 
driver used harder words than ever. A consultation 
was now held, rather short to be sure, as consultations 
are apt to" be when there remains but one path to 
choose; and then each gentleman tucked his lady 
under his arm, and on we jogged as merrily as before. 
It might be five miles, indeed it might be twenty to 
any human habitation, but no—it was only one. A 
neat log cabin, situated in the very centre of a Para- 
disal bower, its white-washed walls nearly concealed 
by woodbine and eglantine, loomed up from an ex¬ 
panse of cleared land; and, all at once, our rejoiced 
party discovered that we were very tired, and could 
not have lived to walk further than this one mile. 
Beautiful dark-eyed children, in neat coarse dresses, 
were playing about the cottage, and interrupting with 
the cry—“ Oh! look here, father!”—“ Father! Robin 


has hit the target!”—a tall, sun-embrowned, intel- 
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lectual looking man, who was reading in the door¬ 
way. We were cordially welcomed by 'this man, 
and shown into a little room foil of flowers and green 
bushes, through the leaves of which the hot air, made 
heavy by the weight of the sunshine,, cooled itself and 
dallied lovingly with the flowers, then-came to play 
about us who knew so well how to appreciate both 
its freshness and its perfume. 

“ A little paradise!” whispered I. 

“ Almost equal to the nestling-place of your friend 
Kora,” returned J., in the same tone. 

et A pretty good house-keeper, for the woods, I 
imagine,” added another of our party. 

“House-keeper, indeed! Who would think of a 
house-keeper’sarranging all this ? It was undoubt¬ 
edly some- little sprite with taste enough to prefer 
such a bright spot to fairy-land!” And I tossed my 
head in make-believe playfulness, but, in reality, 
feeling quite resentful that any one should think of 
such prosaic things as house-keeping in a place like 
this. . 

So I looked about among the foliage for my sylvan 
deity, but nothing was there more fairy-like than a 
domesticated robin, which, perched on a fresh bough 
that waved above the snowy pine mantel, was prac¬ 
ticing a little duet with its partner in the fragrant 
bass-wood, just beyond the court-yard fence. But we 
had no more time for observation or remark. Our 
hostess, a young woman of dignified matronly air, as 
unlike a fairy as any thing you can imagine, came in 
to welcome us ; and, shortly after, we were seated 
around a plentiful board, smoking with hot corn- 
cakes, and the most fragrant imperial, and—oh! 
didn’t we do justice to these same? And did the 
fresh cream, and the strawberries, and the snowy 
cold bread for those who preferred it, and the rasp¬ 
berry jam, or any of the other nice things, suffer from 
neglect ? During, the repast the fine eyes of our 
hostess frequently turned on me, and there was such 
a peculiar attraction in their deep darkness, that mine 
invariably met them. Then there was a little blush¬ 
ing, a little confusion on both sides, and a resolution 
on my part not to be so rude and stare so again. 
After tea we repaired to the little embowered parlor, 
while our hostess was “ putting things to rights^’ and 
in less than a half hour were joined by her and her 
husband. They kept up an interesting conversation, 
but I was silent and perplexed. There was some¬ 
thing in the face* air, and manner of this woodland 
lady that was familiar, and at the same time I was 
sure that I had never seen any one so dignified, so 
self-possessed, and yet so simple and unaffected in 
every word and movement. I ran over my list of 
acquaintances that had “married and gone west,” 
but no, it was none of these. 

“Fanny!” exclaimed J., somewhat impatiently, 
“are you dreaming? I have spoken to you three 
times without getting an answer. Our host tells me 
that his wife spent some of her school-days at Alder- 
brook.” 

“ At Alderbrook ?” 

It came like a flash of light 

“ Rosina Brown!” „ 
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“ My little Fanny 1” and we were locked fast in 
each other’s arms. 

My countess, my queen, here in the wilderness, 
actually washing her own dishes, and sweeping the 
floor oQier own log-house, and “ not always with a 
civilized broom either,” as she laughingly asserted. 
Only think of it! Of course I was astounded; and 
no wonder, that I didn’t venture on asking a single 
question, while she overpowered me with a whole 
volley. But at midnight, when all were asleep within, 
and the stars alone kept watch without, (Rosina as¬ 
sured me that there was not a wolf in the whole 
neighborhood,) we stole away, and beneath the silent 
trees renewed our former intimacy. 

“ And so you wonder,” said Rosina, “ at my being 
here. "Well; so do I sometimes—but oftener I wonder 
why I am so happy, so contented, so willingly cir¬ 
cumscribed in my wants and desires, and yet so free, 
in soul and fancy. Believe me, Fanny, I never be¬ 
fore knew a single day of such pure unalloyed happi¬ 
ness as I have enjoyed every day since we sheltered 
our pretty birds within this forest nook. Do n't yon 
think they are pretty, Fanny ? They stole their red 
cheeks from .the dewy-flowers, and their bright eyes 
have grown brighter by looking on the beautiful 
things' about them. Then, these stately old trees have 
made them thoughtful and deep-hearted—and they are 
little musicians, too, vieing with the woodland min¬ 
strels in melody.” . . • 

“ Perfect cherubs—and so happy and healthful!” 

“ Yes—happy, and healthful, and frolicsome, as the 
young colts you must have passed when you wound 
around the bend in the creek. They used often to be 
sick, and I watched beside them until all the color 
was gone from my cheek, and I acquired this stoop 
in my shoulders—see! I never shall be straight 
again!” \ 

“Oh! I shouldn’t observe it at all—it is very 
slight indeed, and you will soon overcome it But 
do tell me how it happened that you, of all others, 
should marry a farmer, and—and—” 

“ A poor man, you would say. I did not.”. 

And then I listened to a story, of which I should 
never have dreamed that Rosina Brown could be the 
subject 

Rosina had met Richard Merrival several times be¬ 
fore she came to Alderbrook, and their acquaintance 
was renewed every vacation. So when she had 
“finished,” and he threw off the student and was 
admitted to the bar, it was no great wonder that he 
pleaded his first cause in the queenly presence of 
Rosina Brown. It were a 'pity indeed if such a 
handsome young barrister should plead in vain; and 
so Merrival ensnared his lady-bird, and bore, her 
away to town; and there, in an elegant mansion, 
surrounded by every luxury, their chief study seemed 
to be how to make every thing about them more 
luxurious still.' At length their means failed, and 
Merrival applied to his father. But this fountain of 
wealth was dry. Failure had followed up the old 
man’s golden schemes, and Richard Merrival and his 
father were beggars. Rosina . saw herself falling; 
she knew that the magic circle of which she had been 
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the brightest star was shutting her ■without its pale; Fanny,” she added, as we turned toward the house, 
the glittering bubble, which,- in her girlish days, she “ I am as aristocratic as ever. "We lord it . over the 
believed it the chief aim of her life to grasp closely, natives of these wilds, the birds and beasts, as though 
was crushed within her hand. All that was bright, we were peers of the realm—Nature’s realm—and 
all that was gladsome, all that was worthy of posses- claim the exclusive privilege of making each other 
sion in this world—every meteor that for long years happy, and of offering our humble roof to the stranger 
she had gazed upon and believed"a son—all the roses benighted in these woods—privileges which not a 
that had clustered so luxuriantly about her path—all living thing about us dares to exercise.” 
receded now, andnhe world lay stretched out before “ But do you never long for society, Rosina ?” 
her, a wilderness. And yet, an old friend came, one “Society?” 

who had loved her.when a little girl in the inn by the She led me to a couch where two living rose-buds, 
way-side, and she would not know him.- No! "come two bright-lipped sleeping Hebes, lay nestled in each 
poverty, come beggary, come starvation even, these other’s arms, and throwing- back rich clusters of 
should not bow her spirit to go back to things she golden curls, kissed cheek, and lip, and forehead—a 
had despised. She could suffer, but she would not gentle, loving pressure, so mother-like that a tear 
bend. And so the old friend went away, and Ro- sprang to my eye, for I seemed again lying in my 
sina wondered where she should find bread for her own little cot at AJderbrook. 

children. “Look at these, Fanny—and my two noble boys! 

But Merrival, though he had spent years in idle- What more society could I desire, unless it be his.' 
ness, was gifted and eloquent. He knew that his pro- I wish you knew my hnsband, Fanny. I used to 
fession was a fortune in itself, and he gathered strength, boast that he was a perfect gentleman, and so he 
as manliness ever does when struggling with obstacles, was—but that is an abused term, and now I know 
With a hearrsomewbat lightened, he sat down by his the highest praise that I can offer is that he is a man ! 
humble fireside at evening, to gain sympathy from the —in heart, and soul, and intellect, a man—full of in¬ 
loved ones. But discontent and misery were there, tegrity, and courage, and strength, and truth—in short. 
His wife complained, his pampered children missed my little Fanny, he.is, as I suppose every loving wife 
their accustomed luxuries, and they complained also; thint-a of her lucky Benedict — the one man. in the 
recrimination followed between the hnsband and the vxnldr” 

wife, and they lay down to rest with hearts full of it was almnat morning when Mrs. Merrival and 
bitterness toward each other. When the whole myself gave the good-night kiss, and turned away to 
world is the object of bitterness the individual is . dream of our school-days at AJderbrook. 
never spared. "When the sun arose, and the discovery was made 

Weeks passed, and Richard Merrival grew gay that we should be detained a whole day and night 
again; but it was over the cup of death. His laugh longer in our parlor-bower, my resignation on the 
was long and loud, and his eye had a fearful sparkle occasion entitled me to become pattemacoman for 
to it—a flash that every one knew was but the kind- the whole party; and our hostess looked any thing but 
ling of pent-up misery. The little cottage grew dark sadat our discomfiture. It was a happy day; and, 
and darker, the loving heart grew desolate; but on when evening came again, I no longer wondered 
the top wave of anguish rode always the harrowing that Rosina was satisfied with her society. In the 
thought—“ Bread! bread for the little ones whom God course of the day I took a peep into the little library, 
has given me!” - composed of a few choice volumes, to which the 

Months—years went by, and Rosina was a drunk- Merrivals had clung in weal and wo; walked into 
ard’s wife I Not a tithe of the degradation of such a the garden and viewed, not only the wall-flowers and 
lot was abated, but the bitterness of her spirit was sweet peas, but the beans and cabbages; and then 
drowned in sorrow. She had watched day and night went to the log bam across the creek, and brought in 
by the bed-side of innocence, and she grew gentle in our own hands the fresh eggs that were served up for 
such an atmosphere. Then she laid two of her sweet dinner. I learned, also, that Master Robert Merrival, 
nurslings in the grave, and so a link was forged be- the active little fellow who had just “ hit the target” 
tween her heart and heaven. on our arrival, mounted the pony Roger every Satur- 

A change came over Merrival. Poverty had taken day, and rode off fifteen miles, to the nearest post- 
up its abode by his fireside; suffering and sorrow office, whence he returned well laden with papers and- 
were there, but none of these had driven him thence, letters. 

It was the bitterness of crushed pride; and that was a Another morning came, and we turned with reluc- 
guest there no longer. He had laid his hand upon the tance from our parlor-bower, and.with still more re- 
icy forehead of his dead child, his first-bom darling luctance from the dear ones who had constructed it, 
boy, and took upon his soul a vow, and that vow to pursue our journey. The adieus, the prayers and 
never was broken. And now behold them, pale and prophecies, the clasping of hands and kissing of lips, 
weary, but calm and hopeful, wending their way tc I will not attempt to describe; neither the heart-swell 
the far west, where they might forget ^heir vain that it took so many miles to calm; for I would not 
dreams and their-degradation together. .leave a tear here at the close of my tale. So we 

“We are yet poor in gold and lands,” continued parted, the AJderbrook Zenobia and her little wor- 
Rosina, “but are rich irr health and peace, in oui shiper. A strange thrpne that of rare Rosina 
children, and in each other. And now, my deai Brown’s!—her hut away in the green wilderness. 
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And yet—and yet, I do believe—-Well! I ■will not in the execution of her plan, of-one thing I am cer- 
brave a straight-jacket for the sake of having my tain, my proud-browed friend was at least bom to 
say; bat whatever mistake Fortune may have made . wear a coronet. ■ » 
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Paul Daltoti was nowin Ins glory. Certain encouraging words on thi jou. But, - added the arch girl, blushing, and gently bowing her head 


part of Cary in the morning reverted strongly lo his memory, wdile tin 
precipitate retreat of his nvul tended lurlhur lo encourage him. He coulr 
not but feel lliat Edward lmd been dismissed ; and if so, what stood be¬ 
tween him and happiness 1 Accordingly he danced with his lair pnrtnei 
with high glee, spoke lo the major, and received bis free permission Ic 
propose: and in order to facilitate the question, was allowed the inesti- 
mnble ielicity of seeing Miss Wharton home when the ball was over. As 


‘ 1 will say, Don’t go, Edward. If you do, you will leateonesad heart 
behind.’ 

‘Cary,’ cued the young mall, ‘may I-’ 

‘ Don’t interrupt, sir. It is of no "use my disguising from myself that 
you love me; and that you are not indifferent to me, I am afraid yonder 
red-skin can prove too clearly for me to deny it.’ 

‘ Cary,’ again cried the lawyer, who was so overcome as to be anything 


!AKY WHARTON. 


the major was heartily tired, this was no great favour utter all. In nc but fit for a cross examination, ‘to what do I owe this happiness ?’ ■ 
country are women rated so high as in Arnei ica, accordingly itnt conn- ‘To Heaven, Edward, if it be happiness, which in one night has chang- 
iry are they left so much to protect themselves. There was nothing what- cd me , and made of a g lddy „ irl a wom an. Listen.’ And in a few rapid 
ever out of the way in young man like Dalton seeing a young lady home, sentences she told her night’s adventure, to which Edward Knox listened 
even though it was past midnight, anj accordingly no remark was made with gravity and pain until bi 3 friend Stooping Hawk wus introduced, 
when they left the ball-room, aud—certainly to Cary’s surprise—prepared when he could not forbear a smile, 
to perform the journey in Dalton s canoe. ‘At what do you laugh, dear Edward ?’ said Cary. 

It was a beautiful night. Not a ripple moved the surface of the bay, . At the India ^ dear £ a ’ ry . He love3 me M a brother . and t am quite 
whch shone in translucent splendour beneath the light oi the wanning moon. 9ure intended, for my advantage, to wring from you an acknowledgment 
Miss IV barton felt the influence of the hour, and was. silent j perhaps she 0l a(lbction t0 ’ be us / d agaiust you. Wetl, I must confess, though It was 

rnmif fmm Pan 'a mnniiAp lnn( h«p Intn wna nAnrnr nmna rlflniHpH than inn _ , .. °. . . . - ° 


‘A BACKWOOD SKETCH. 7 ' 


BY PERCY B. ST. JOHN 


Cary, or, more properly, Caroline Wharton, was the beauty of Mata- It was a beautiful night. a ripple moved the Buriace ot the bay, ‘At the Indian, dear Cary. He loves me os a brother; and I am quite 

gurdu, which, considering that there were, out of some four hundred in- whch shone m translucent splendour beneath the light onhe wanning moon. 8uro intended, for my advantage, to wring from you an acknowledgment 
habitants, little more than ten per cent, women, is paying her but a limit- Miss Wharton felt the influence of the hour, and was silent; perhaps she ot affection to be used agaiust you. Well. I must confess, though It was 

ed compliment; but, both relatively and in leality, she was beautiful, with knew from Paul s manner that her fate was nearer being decided than she a s t raIl g e proceeding, we have both much to thank him for. 7 

all the grace and winning ways oi a young and accomplished American before expected ; perhaps she thought with regret oi Edward Kuox. They That day Edward Knox dined with Cary and her father, and after dinner 
girl, who did not set up to rival Parisian ladies in their costume, nor de- sutered the graceful boat, and Dalton beat to the oars with zest, until they ■ popped the question’ to the major, who, though he had an indistinct recot- 
spise everything which was not imported trom Europe. Cary Wharton the centre ofAie bay ; ho then Mused,.and alio wed the boat to lcct ion of having promised bis daughter to soma one else the night be- 

was, therefore, charming, and an heiress, besides, to the magnificent driit slowly out to sea. Cary trembled , her litt.e heart went pit-a pat, f orei yet( as Cary | vas on tbe present suitor’s side, he shook bis future 

estates of the major ner lather, who owned half the township. With all lor she could no more, in that mighty temple ot God, with my riad starry 90n . iu J . law . s han y d and expressed himself highly delighted. About a 

these varied advantages, it is therefore not wonderful that at one time most ayes shimiig down upon her, have equivocated as she had done in the month afler . Ma j or Wharton and Mr. and Mrs. Edward Knox started for 

ot tlie unmarried men in the place were candidates for the favour of her sail room, amid the taeuuoua glare of oil-lamps, lhau she could have changed York town, Massachusetts having sold all they had in. Texas, and Ed- 
hand, and that she owned as many subjects as there were susceptible aer whole nature. .... , .. , ward realised the uicture of his receDtion on his return. Nor was he any 

hearts within fifty miles, which in Texas is no very considerable round. bhe was not mistaken. Paul Dalton had chosen this singular time and tho le33 we i eome because he brought with him a wife. He at once, from 

So vast a body of suitors argues always one of two things: great tnsensi- ? lace . hla declaration, and be made it m terms of warm and ardent h woalt) d ta]ent3 to k bigluiosition; and we have no doubt, when- 
bility on the part oi the lady, or much of coquetry. To this serious fault, levotiou. He was firmly and calmly rejected, in tones which left him not a vacancy occurs, will be^ returned to Confess? there to make his 

Yes, with all her great and manifold graces, the heiress of Burensville . , No woman can’saywith truth that a lover’s declaration not have given publicity to this narrative but from reading the following 

: e m B 0l 0 n e i e e S„ex N n ecmd?v aU I°tdid *" tfte oilSial rc/ord of the battle of Palo Alto-Ad before the 


.a,IS “ ”“ d ’ ,Ur> ' 611“ b — When b. I. ... Ik-pd “ "!‘.tZ^dtSLiS 


-—so was ljer father’s estate called—united the opposite quality 


seemed to shine in all her glory; though we should be only using a word 
some few shades too strong if we said in all her shame ! The affection 
which leads ultimately to union through life with one of another sex, 
which places woman in the prospective light of widow and mother, is a 
sacred thug; and making it one of the amusements of the passing hour, 
is deserving of severer condemnation than we are inclined at present to 
veniuic on. With Cary the result was natural, and in accordance with 
all rule. Alter two years’ residence in Matagorda, she found herself re¬ 
duced to two admirers—the rest having wearied of the pursuit, some 
iroinjear ot disappointment, others from utter hopelessness. Paul Dalton 
ami Edward Knox were the two rivals who contended for the hand ; the 
former an officer in the republican navy, the latter a young lamer with 
yer) excellent prospects. Two more opposite characters are rarely placed 
in juxtaposition. Dalton, quick, ardent, and impetuous, full of courage, 
and even daring, fond of doing things which nobody else ever thought of 
attempting, presented the most perfect contrast to the quiet, unassuming, 
but clevci and devoted lawyer, whose anxiety to succeed in his profession 
was only equalled by his desire to share his success with Cary. Both 
were disappointed with the then slate of Texas, and determined that, as 
soon as their love-suit was brought to an end, they would return to the 
more congenial sphere of action presented by the northern states, where 
talent and industry is always rewarded. Both had sought the lady’s fa- 
voui lor sometime; Paul by loud and merry talk of himself and his deeds, 
by endeavouring on all occasions to prove himself a brave, gallant, and 
smart fellow; Edward, in a more quiet manner, by gentle and unobtrusive 
attentions, by sending books and papers for the heiress to read, and, in 
short,'by all those nameless nothings which constitute a lover’s art. 


/ary answered psttishlv tbit she was not to be schooled. Dalton, who was 
ividly pale, replied, ‘ In IP# or in death wo shall be untied;* and he quietly 

i_v l.u .l . i*_i—..r ,u„ --^ A.,:,, I. 


It will be seen that Cary Wharton suffered not in tho end for her fault. 
But her escape was narrow; and but for one of those Providential occur¬ 
rences which happen at times, her punishment would have indeed been 
terrible. The brightest charm of woman is truth and candour, and co¬ 
quetry is but another word for deceit and falsehood. 


.... . Tij it- . . u „-_— —-- -- — - I mu aco mo aticuiiDua wcic vain, ot. 

Which had succeeded iu gaining Cary’s favour, or if, indeed, either of vould never have crossed, his mind. 


Irew forth the plug from the bottom of the boat, which served to drain it 
vhen on shore, and the canoe began to fill with water. ' You have ten 
nmutes to decide. Sweat solemnly to be mine, and L will return tho plug ; 
efuse, aud the boat will fill with water, aud both be drowned.* Now it 
vas that Cory felt her folly. That she had for more than a year, without 
>ver intending to accept bun, led Dalton into hope, she knew well. She 
lad, however, no timo for speech ; for at that instant a huge Indian canoe, 
illed with warriors, shot alongside, and, ere either could resist, made them 
iris oners. 

Both were petrified with astonishment, and Dalton withroge ; for bi9 mad 
lope of depriving others of any chance of wedding her who had refused 
urn was thus frustrated ; aud it is believed by all who knew him that he 
ully mteuded to have carried his threat into execution. The Indians 
poke not, but impelling their boat with energy, soon reached the shore, 
ome miles above the residence of Major Wharton, who, ignorant of tho 
iverits occurring, was sleeping off the ialigttes of the day. The spot chosen 
or landing was a thick wood, where a huge deserted shanty served as an 
xtemporo camp. In this, in separate rooms/Cary and Paul werecoufined 
tntil morning. Neither slept. Miss Wharton revolving in her mind her 
vonderiul escape from death, and the singularity of her capture by the In- 
liaiis, while Dalton brooded moodily over the probable triumph of his rival, 
vhose friend, the Stooping Hawk, he felt quite sure had prevented the 
ompletiun ot his dreadful purpose. Paul Dalton was, thorefore, utterly 
mserable; his evil passions, awakened by the folly of Cary, having now 
till sway. If sue at once, m the early stage of her acquaintance, had let 
urn see iiis attentions were vain, so foul a thought of suicide and murder 


. o-o —-j — t -- —-- , tuuiu uctci ua>o uuaouu mg tuiuu. 

hem wus to consider himself more fortunate than the other, was stilt doubt- Morning dawned, and with its earliest summons Cary and Paul were 

nl mirl i iiiImaH minht nnr.lin.. . nI—. r ___ « - , » . „ . . . *•>... i <• . 


, , . , , * v I .- ---—- --- AT-LVUllUg UUWUOU, UUIA ILU L L-a UU11 lUJl duuiiuuua v/aij ULIU j aiu nuiu 

u , and indeed might long have remaiued so, but for the course of events f ur th into the presence of the Stooping Hawk, his band of painted war- 

uuhu' h tA(tk VHriAna turna imnn « nn.l.sm A > L ____ _ . •* *■ . 


which took various turns upon a certain 4ih of July of glorious memury. iors, and a minister of the gospel, who stood a puzzled and perplexed 6pec- 
Inu anniversary, sacred to every American, was at Matagorda to be cel- a t 0 r. Paul looked around him in surprise, while Cary, who, as she 

AhrntAn hr n rpvtanr m tho 4n.. L.11 J,. _i; ■ . . .. .. .... ,. « * 


. _ w ~ , ,, . — — “ .“O' — ----- tiav/i. tuui tuuikuu aiuuuu. ut(4i iu nmw 

eoratea by a review in the day, and a ball at night, according to the received thought, saw through it all. stood indignant and disgusted. 

IKnirn. f!) rvr nf nnrrau ho _:__» _.T_____ J_J:_1.. . ® . . . . . ° - .. V. ... 0 , 


usage. of course, was to be a prominent character, and accordingly> * Father,’ said tho Indian chief mildly, 4 these two pale faces wish to be 

at an early hour, crossed from tho opposite side of the bay where her father narried. You are a medicine man of the whites; unite them. 7 


dwelt, und entering a rude vehicle, drawn by two as rude ponies of the 
prairies, proceeded to view the military display. By her side was Paul 
Daltuu, mounted on a showy horse, wbilo Edward Knox took up a position 


* i protest agaiust the whole proceeding. Cannot it be done iu a regular 
ay 1 Am I to be dragged out of my bed——’ 


at the head of a volunteer company which he commauded. Now this was j , r jest was silent. 


way 1 Am I to be dragged out of my bed——’ 
aieveral of the Indians laid ihefr hands on their shining knives, and tho 


an occasion which rarely occurred, as the rivals were generally iu presence * It is useless,’ cried Cary; * I will never consent—uover. Paul Dalton, 


together, and Paul was as much elated as Edward was vexed. Indeed, but his is unworthy ot you. 7 

_VJITU_____ _-_ . .... J.. -..J_. 1 *_ I . . J,. itTe 


that Cary Wharton gave him no encouragement to dismount and seat him- * \ declare, Miss Wharton, that 1 am as ignorant as you of what this 


self beside her, there is no doubt tho gallant son of Neptune would have neans.’ 


voutuied a dedaiation on the strength of the opportunity; bin in vain he *Ugh!’ exclaimed the Indian firmly; ‘talk no good. Father, begin.— 
looked liCheecllinolv at the sent. PomnlainRd Iif the hndne«*.nf flirt anddle, of IVliJtu trir! nrt nnonl/ truth She lnvoPnnl DdllOU. IndlUU hear her Bay SO , 7 


looked beheechingly at the seat, complained of lue badness of the saddle,_ of White girl no speak truth. Sbe lovo Paul 
the restiveness ofliis nag: Cary heard him unmoved. Edward, meanwhile, ‘ Can this—is this true? 7 cried Paul. 


several tioies excited the ire of Major Wharton, the commander, by his ‘ 1 say again,’ said Cary proudly, * that no power on earth shall compel 


unusual blunders—he on all other occasious the piuk of volunteer officers; ne to marry Paul Daltou.’ 

__...» __i__i -«. • •_i .l ... 


while the Stooping Hawk, a 


lawyer, could not forbear schooling him on the point. 


Indian chief much attached to the young 


‘ Why V inquired tho Indian. 

As Cary replied not, he continued, 1 Red man master here, and he say 

i *. ..l.. .t.-.u _T lit* 11 r.r.. o..,,I n..U.. n 


At length the review was over, and Edward, released from his irksome white couple shall be married. White Lily choose. Marry Paul Dalton, 
duties, entered into a brief conversation with the Stooping Hawk, to whom jr go to the wigwam of the Indian chief. White Lily make good squaw. 7 
he freely explained the cause of his mistakes. The Indian smiled, half in * £ a m in your power, Indian, 7 said Cary; • do as you will. 7 

rtifv Vtall in (’AHfAmntt unrl l-i 1 4 /J inf. ViJm Jnn.rln nn lnni)m< aftar a nfllf. t XI? L .1 1 it., .nnnlr tanlk ■••nlll4 cKo pafnea t n marrn Vilurovil Vnny 7’ 


, half in contempt; and bidding him dangle no longer after a pale 1 * White Lily speak truth—would she refuse to marry Edward Knox T 


faced girl, but apeak his mind out at once, said, iu parting, 4 Talk to the Miss Wbartou started, her eyes gashed 1 


ly, and advancing to- 


gray-board; ask him for the young lily; he has a tongue, and knows what wards the Indian, she cried, 4 1 see it all. * Mr Edward Knox haA employed 
he wants. ' T ’ K “ — i—i— * • - — : - r - A u:^ i.« ♦« 


i wants. The rose of the whites is very beautiful, but she has two faces.’ p 0 u to wring fr 
‘Hawk 1’ replied Edward somewhat sharply, T cannot hear you talk thus; 4e n wrong mea 

in, !a ii cnrrnrt onliiar'f witli ma * i T.-. 


from me some declaration in his favour. Tell him he has ta- 


Cary is a sacred subject with me. : 


4 Good!’ exclaimed the chief coldly , ‘ white man hot; but if White Rose ! what Indian do. All Indian plan.’ 


Edward Knox all truth—he speak for himself—he know nothing of 


not two faces, why have two lovers 1 Twodace girls make bad squaw/ J The tone ol the chief admitted of no doubt, and Cary Wharton saw at 

__ t__i i .u_ .1. _ I . i . i , . i- ...» , n__ _ L’ j _ _: j t a 


Edward Knox turned away, being too aensible of the truth of what the 3 nce the true object of the red-skin. Drawing him aside, she said, ‘ Stoop- 
young chief said to dispute ihe matter with him. But a few minutes brought ing Hawk will believe the White Lily. She has learned much in one nignt. 
him to the presence of Mary Wharton, iu the contemplation of whose speak- 3 ho 6ees his object clearly. The Indian is Edward’s friend, but he will be 
ing eyes and lovely features, iu listening to whose jocund laugh and quiet the White Lily 's also. Promise never lo breathe one word of what has 

rl.. tl, A ..on.... a. ^— u. —:. . r__ r.. .. „.i*,i—. _,__i:..:_. . ..I— r »_I-... i,_ nn a 


sensible remarks on the events of the day, he quite forgot for a while that passed to night to living soul, to take Cary home to her father, and if Ed- 
she could, as the Indian said, have ‘ two faces.’ Edward knew well that a ward Knox ever asks the hand of Cary Wharton, .he will not say no;’ and 
girl was not to blame because many wooers came; but the fault was, she Cary, blushing, bowed her little head; then continued, ‘ but, Indian, he 

_l:„u •_L-.i. __._i j?__ A _ ■ /i_..._i_* i__ _i_ n r. 


encouraged two, which was deceiving both. Tho party at dinner, which must not know this. Cary must at least 
took place at the Lou© Star Hotel, the vast bam of which had been fitted horself.’ 


have the pleasure of telling him 


up as a ball-room, consisted of Major and Cary Wharton, with the two ri- The delighted chief, who loved Edward as a brother, promised every- 


yals. The conversation was general and varied, though both lovers were dung she asked, and even to 3ecure the silence of others; and then giving 
intently thinking on one important question—who was first to dance with her a skiff aud two red-skiu boatmen, despatched her at onue to her father’s 
Cary. Neither liked to ask so soon, aud yet betb feared the propitious mo • house, which she reached long before any one was up. 

u.. a ♦ i _i___• _ j- i_*. i ‘r.___ j. i__* __ i_ _ l.. 


pent might slip by. At length, when a pause iu the dialogue left an open- Paul aud the minister having been solemnly cautioned by Stooping Hawk 
ing, Paul Dalton, following nis usual somewhat reckless method, said, 4 1 | to keep silence, were then liberated, and the chief delighted with his errand, 
■ay, Knox, a picayune for your thoughts. You are thinking of asking Miss hastened towards the abode of Edward Knox. He was up and at break- 
Wharton’s hand; so am I. Well, I’ll toss you for the first dance. 7 I fast, pale and downcast, but calm, as he brought to his mind many sources 

i o;_11 „:j _:j i. __ j .. me__ _ l_ _*• _?i_i_i n_.«*i _•_i_ i » 


• Sir!’ said Cary, evident! 
was rather thick-headed, al 


tntly much outraged, while Major Wharton, who of consolation. He loved Cary Wharton sincerely, but not selfishly. His 
, allowed the idea to enter his head that he ought was a manly geuerous love, which sought the happmeBs of its object more 


to ask Mr. Knox to open the ball with me. 


ly, Massachusetts, at his taking possession of his father’s home and business 


Paul bit his lip, ana looked offended, while a rich smile of pleasure illu* connexion, which he had left, deluded by the ignus-fatuug of Texas. He 
mined the face of Edward. 4 Go thy ways for a canting, sneaking lawyer, 7 1 resolved, therefore, to depart, and at once. At this period of his cogitations 
muttered Paul in his wrath, as Edward escorted Miss Cary to the door; ‘you the Iudian entered. The greeting was cordial, and then Edward explained 


may dance if you will, but Paul Dalton will win the bride, and that ere a his plans. The Indian grunted, but made no opposition. He then said, 

week be over. 7 And complacently lookiug back to Cary’s kind manner all * Go—say good-by, White Lily/ 

day, he made up his mind to have a decision that evening. , ‘ No/ faltered Edward ; 4 1 would rather not. 7 

The ball was opened by Cary and Edward, who, emboldened by the pre- ‘Whiteman mad. Indian say go. Perhaps White Lily change her 
fereuce which his fair partner had shown at the dinner-table, ventured to mind.’ 

speak much plainer than he had overdone before his hopes, his wishes, his There was something like a tone of confidence in tho Indian’s manner 
feelings. He was met, as usual, by playful disbelief in his protestations, which made Edward’s heart leap. He looked inquiringly at him, but his 
by declarations of being perfectly heart-whole, and even the faintest im- face was stolidity itself. Upon the hint, however, he acted, and to his 
plied suggestion that how could he, considering another—aud here Cary great surprise the Stooping-llavvk accompanied him on his visit, 
blushed, and did not conclude the sentence. For Edward this was enough It was afternoon ere the) reached the picturesque mansion of Burens- 
He was manly straightforwardness and truth himself, and he fully under- ville, and as they wound their way down a hillock in front of its door, Ed- 
stood that Miss Wharton was engaged, and at once determined to cease all ward saw Cary walking alone in agrove beside the house, which could be 
further pursuit where his case was hopeless. The Stooping Hawk, who reached Irom that side. In a few minutes he was by her side. Cary had 
Blood near the door gazing curiously at the scene, saw the deep dejection seen them approach, and conceiving, from the Indian’s presence, that the 
with which he quitted her side, and remarked it to him. Drawing his In- joung man came in triumph to accept her acknowledged love, she stood 
dian friend away from the festivities, Edward explained ?)1, and added proudly and haughtily awaiting has coming. Ho saw this, and his whole 

that with Cary Wharton he had done for ever. The Indian, between a manner was even more despondent and deferential than usual. Cary felt 

grunt and a laugh, hoped it was so ; and they parted, Edward Knox to that the Indian had not betrayed her. 

Beek his quiet home, the chief to return to his village, which was situated * I come. Miss Wharton.' said Edward. 4 to bid vou irood-bv. I am wcarv 


Beek His quiet home, the chief to return to his village, which was situated * I come, Miss Wharton/ said Edward, ‘ to bid you good-by. I am weary 

about two miles from Matagorda. __ of Texas, and wish to return at once to the United States. The charm 

* This sketch is founded on fact* which occurred about four j-ears since "*hich 1ms bound me here so lon^ was last night rudely broken. 


at Matagorda, in Texas, 
country. 


The circumstances are nn ell known m that j 


‘ Eduard Knoy* said Cary, with an affectation of solemnity, *1 have a 
great mind, in revenge for being called rude, to say Good-b), God bless 
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CHAPTER V. 

"WHAT 'WILL THE WORLD SAT? 

“ And so Mrs. Clinton has accepted your invita¬ 
tion,” said Mr. Archer, as he strolled with an air of 
listlessness through his sumptuous apartments. 
Within the last year they had been thoroughly reno¬ 
vated. Italian artists had been employed in painting 
the ceilings, and Mr. Archer had received from Paris 
the newest and most costly style of furniture. Mrs. 
Archer had a beautiful boudoir fitted up with mirrors 
and rose-colored hangings, with antique chairs, and 
small inlaid tables. 

“ A perfect love of a place, with which Mrs. Clin¬ 
ton will be delighted!” said the little woman, who 
was fast losing all traces of the beauty which had 
captivated the bachelor heart of Mr. Archer. 

Mrs. Archer had ascended step by step in the scale 
of society, and at each ascent had thrown off her old 
friends, as easily as one throws by an old glove. 
She had submitted to mortifications which any other 
woman with a particle of self-respect would never 
have endured. She had in turn been called upstart, 
parvemte, and many other opprobrious epithets; but 
her point had been carried, she had gained the entree 
to the court circles of the republic, and she was 
satisfied—she was more than satisfied—she was 
elated, enchanted, at the thought of having Mrs. 
Clinton for a guest! 

“ Hav n’t I managed it all nicely, my dear ? No 
one will refuse our invitations now; no one dare 
after Mrs. Clinton has accepted. I ’ll tell you a 
secret; I got our Polly to ask Mrs. Clinton’s maid 
! who was her mistress’ milliner ?’ And then I went 
to the same place, and found out that she had engaged 
a head-dress for Thursday evening, and I ordered 
one exactly like it, but of richer materials; wont 
she be surprised to see mine so much handsomer 
than her own?” 

“ My dear,” said Mr. Archer, “ would it not have 
been in better taste to have worn something plainer ? 
No lady should try to outshine her guests.” 

“What old fashioned notions! This comes of 
your staying at home so much, Mr. Archer; if you’d 
been as much in society as I have, you’d know that 
every lady wears the best and costliest she can 
afford.” 

“ Can get, you mean, my dear,” said her husband 
drily. “ Whether she can afford it is quite another 
matter.” 

“ How ridiculous!” And Mrs. Archer, forgetting 


her assumed lady-like deportment, flounced out of 
the room. Unwilling to trust her own taste and 
determined on making the party a splendid affair, 
Mrs. Archer hired a number of colored waiters— 
“who,” she said, “were used to such-things, for 
they had waited in some of the first houses; indeed, 
she could n’t tell but they had been at Mrs. Clin¬ 
ton’s.” 

‘ To one of these she gave carte Ucmche as to 
expense, and to the others positive orders to follow 
his directions, particularly regarding the arrange¬ 
ment of the supper table. 

The appointed evening came—carriage after car¬ 
riage rolled up, deposited its burthen of finery and 
fashion—and then passed on in an opposite direction. 

Mrs. Clinton and her daughter Julia were there, 
and it was the principal part of Mrs. Archers 
employment during the evening to point them out 
and introduce them to her guests. 

If profusion without taste be a sign of gentility, 
or fashion, then was Mrs. Archer’s party the most 
genteel and the most fashionable given during the 
season. 

“And now,” said the good lady, in a tone of 
exultation to her husband, as he sat the next morn¬ 
ing, with the air of a martyr, in the untidy breakfast 
parlor—■“ now that this has gone off so well, on 
Laura Matilda’s birthday I shall give a fancy ball; 
she shall be dressed as a shepherdess, and I will 
contrive that the divine count who was here to¬ 
night, shall attend her as a shepherd boy, with a 
crook. Maria Theresa shall be a queen, and wear 
a dress exactly like the one worn by Queen Victoria 
on the day of her coronation. I should n’t wonder 
if the girl did one day become a princess, she has 
such a stately way with her and carries her head so 
haughtily.” Mr. Archer sighed and muttered some¬ 
thing that sounded very like “fool,” but his wife 
heeded not; she was no sooner done with one folly 
than she meditated another, and now this new 
crotchet of the fancy ball Jiad whole possession of 
her thoughts. 

* ‘ My dear, ” said her husband after a pause. “ why- 
do you not ask Catharine Clayton to your parties ? 
she is quite as accomplished, and has far more 
refinement of manner, than many of the butterflies 
that flit about you. Her father I always respected, 
and her mother is a most estimable woman, and if 
Catharine could be brought to fancy our girls, her 
society would be a great advantage to them.” 

“ Why how you talk, Mr. Archer! you know 1 
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could never introduce such a nobody as Catharine 
Clayton to our fashionable friends. When they 
would ask £ Who is she ?’ what under heaven should 
I answer ? I could not say that her father was some 
great man, nor that she was neice to Mr. so-and-so, 
member of Congress; not even her grandfather 
could be dragged in to support her claims to good 
society. I could not pas her off for a city heiress, 
for there’s not one but either Ned Parker or young 
Tompkins has them on their list; people would take 
her for an humble companion, introduced on purpose 
to insult my guests.” 

“Good heavens! woman,” said Mr. Archer, 
roused from his usual apathy, “ I believe you have 
not one particle of common sense! Have you lost 
all self-respect, and become a mere puppet in the 
hands of a set of empty-headed jackasses ? Not 
dare to maintain your own dignity and indepen¬ 
dence in your own house? Not dare to ask the 
daughter of an old friend,"for fear of the remarks of 
a few trumpery misses, who might bless their stars 
if they were half as wise or half as good as Catharine 
Clayton.” 

Mrs. Archer was petrified. She had not heard 
such a burst from her husband since they were 
married, or rather, since he first found out she would 
not train. His words, however, produced some 
uneasy thoughts, and she resolved in a fit of heroics, 
to ask Catharine some day when she was sure there 
would be no other company;, or, if visiters should 
accidentally drop in, she was not bound to introduce 
her; at any rate she could manage to receive them 
in one parlor, while Catharine might remain un¬ 
noticed in another. Thus did this silly woman give 
up her independence of thought and action—thus 
did she sell herself body and soul to the god of this 
world, rather than be thought unfashionable. No 
wonder that she forgot her resolution concerning 
Catharine, and soon lost all trace of the Claytons. 

Let us leave her for awhile and listen to the 
remarks of some of her late guests. 

“I wonder what that vulgar Mrs. Archer will 
attempt next ? I have no patience with the woman!” 
exclaimed, in no very gentle tone, a lady who had 
glided about a perfect sylph at Mrs. Archer’s, and 
who had spoken in a lisp so low, that the gentlemen 
were obliged to bow their heads to hear her. “ She 
is well enough in her way, if she would remain 
with her own set; but with such a broad red face, 
and fussy manner, she appears perfectly ridiculous 
among well bred people.” 

“Then why do you visit there, Laura?” said the 
lady’s mother. 

“ 0, like many others, I go in search of amuse¬ 
ment, mamma; we sometimes quiz her to her face, 
and she is such a fool that she cannot perceive it. 
Of all the women I ever saw, she is the most sus¬ 
ceptible of flattery. But that one is sure of meeting 
agreeable people there, I would never enter her 
doors. A few of us have formed a clique, and, 
without her knowing it, she is completely under our 
surceiUance, so that she dare not ask any one she 
thinks would annoy us. As her rooms are large, 


and her refreshments the best that .money can 
procure, (though to own the truth they are but vilely 
served) we generally contrive to while away an 
evening agreeably enough.” 

“ Ma,” said Julia Clinton, “why did you accept 
an invitation to Mrs. Archers ? Such people are 
certainly beneath our notice.” 

“Julia!” said her mother deprecatingly. Julia 
blushed. “Have I not told you that such sentiments 
are unbecoming, unwomanly—none of God’s crea¬ 
tures are beneath our notice. I grant you that in 
the eyes of some, Mrs. Archer’s position in a social 
point of view is inferior to our own; but in a 
country like ours, where there are such constant 
changes, these arbitrary distinctions cannot be long 
kept up. A reverse of fortune may humble the 
proudest, and a lucky speculation exalt the lowliest. 
I fear that with all our boasting about liberty and 
equality, and all our railing against the privileged 
and titled classes of the old world, if a privileged 
order were to spring up here, our worthy repub¬ 
licans would strain every nerve to gain a patent of 
nobility.” 

“ But Mrs. Archer is so vulgar.” 

“Are there no vulgar ladies in the circle of our 
acquaintance, my daughter? and why should we 
visit them? I went to Mrs. Archer’s because I 
knew it would gratify her—because I had no right 
to play the exclusive with her any more than with 
others who are on our visiting list; and, above all, 
because I knew many would be there who would 
have made sport of her mortification, had I refused 
her invitation.” 

“But what will the world say, ma, when they 
hear you are on visiting terms with Mrs. Archer?” 

“ That is rather a comprehensive phrase, Julia— 
who do you mean by the world?” 

“ Why, all the people we know,” said Julia, who, 
like many young persons, thought her own set 
comprised the whole world. 

“ My dear, there is a very trite and true saying, 
that ‘ We cannot please everybody.’ I would not 
have you set public opinion at defiance, by acting in 
a manner truly censurable; but when you are fully 
convinced of the purity of your intentions, and the 
loftiness of your purpose, I would have you to act 
fearlessly, without stopping to ask 1 What will the 
world say?’ ” 

CHAPTER YL 

A PEEP AT POVERTY. 

“ I can give no more,” said a dark looking man 
with a keen black eye, in a gruff voice, to a young 
girl who stood before him at the counter—“I can 
give no more, I tell you. Why, at our last yearly 
sale, there were far handsomer ones than this, sold 
for less than would pay for storage.” And he turned 
in his hand an old fashioned silver tea-urn. 

“ If you could advance a little more; just a little 
—even fifty cents would be of service.” 

“ I can’t, I tell you, and if it do n’t suit you to 
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leave it, you can take it away and try to make a 
better bargain.” - 

The young girl stood as if irresolute, and a half 
suppressed groan escaped her. ' 

“ I do not like to go anywhere else, and I believe 
I must take what you offer.” 

Had not the man’s heart been hard as the impene¬ 
trable adamant, he would have relented—his purse¬ 
strings would have opened. But, no! he was ac¬ 
customed to misery in every form—his doors had 
been darkened by the most squalid wretchedness— 
his walls had echoed the groans of bleeding and 
breaking hearts—his shelves had been the recep¬ 
tacles of early love, the ring, the locket, the brooch 
—of desecrated household gods, the Lares and 
Penates of once happy homes, parted with in an 
hour of agony, to gain a scanty pittance wherewith 
to feed a little longer the dame of life which burned 
with fitful lustre in the hollow eye. He stood amid 
these wrecks of human happiness, an incarnate 
Moloch, heeding the pleadings of the poverty- 
stricken, as little as heeds the fiery Juggernaut the 
groanings of the wretched victims crushed beneath 
his car. 

The young girl stepped out into the dark street, 
and the door of the pawnbroker was closed behind 
her. The evening was cold and a heavy snow had 
fallen. The girl hurried on, wrapping a light shawl 
closely round her slender figure. Many a sleigh, 
with its merry bells tinkling, and its gay groups 
dressed in furs, flew past her, and many a well 
dressed pedestrian, booted and cloaked, wondered 
at the young girl’s imprudence in venturing out on 
such a night so thinly clad. She heeded none of 
them, but hurried on toward the outskirts of the 
city. When passing a baker’s window, spread with 
dainty cakes, she saw a wretched looking man enter 
the door. In a moment he came out, and joined a 
woman and two little girls, who were shivering in 
the cold. In his hand he held two rusks. One of 
these he divided between the children, from the 
other he broke a small piece and gave the rest to his 
wife. The woman raised it to her lips, took one 
mouthful, looked at her children, and broke it be¬ 
tween them! Tears gushed from the young girl’s 
eyes. “ 0, for the cost of one sleigh-ride! 0, for 
what will be paid by one party to-night for refresh¬ 
ments !” she mentally exclaimed. She stepped up 
close by one of the children, stooped, and put two 
shillings in her hand. 

“God of the destitute, protect them,” said the 
thinly clad girl, as she hastened away. On she went, 
a long and dreary walk through the drifting snow, 
until at length she paused before a low wooden 
paling, and opening a small gate, ascended seven 
or eight broken steps in the side of a bank of earth, 
one part of which had been dug away. On the top 
of the ascent was a dilapidated frame building, with 
a ricketty wooden stoop, which had half fallen down, 
and was supported by a rude beam of decayed wood. 
There were one or two shutters to the lower win¬ 
dows, but the hinges were cracked and broken, and 
they creaked in the wind as if imploring to be taken 


from their crazy and precarious position. In the 
shattered panes fluttered various fragments of old 
garments, like flags of defiance flung out in the very 
face of the storm. It was altogether vile and ruinous 
in appearance- Who did it shelter from the blast? 
Who were the inmates of this wretched abode? 

The young girl softly entered the house and was 
groping her way along the dark passage, when the 
door of a room was violently thrown open and a 
rude, vulgar, slip-shod woman made her appearance, 
followed by a set of noisy children. “ So, it’s you, 
Miss, is it ? A pretty time of night this, for a decent 
young woman to be out of her own house—Martin 
Van Buren, if you do n’t quit hollerin when I’m a 
talking, I’ll skin you alive; look at Henry Clay, 
how nicely he behaves himself. O, yes, Miss, you 
need n’t try to git apast me and sneak off in that 
manner.” Here she was interrupted by a scream— 

“ Confound the brats! Mandy, go and pull Martin 
Van Buren from that are cradle; he’s a plaguing 
Ann Caroline to death—yes, Miss, you shan’t git 
apast till I give you a piece of my mind. I warned 
your mother a week ago, that she must look out for 
another place. Instead o’ paying of me in advance 
she owes two weeks already, though it was a dead 
loss when I rented the room to her for ten shillin a 
week. Now I sha n’t submit to be imposed on no 
longer. Mr. Higgins has been too easy with you, 
but I ’ll let him see that I’ 11 be mistress in my own 
house, and not have it filled with such trumpery; 
folks that feel themselves too good to come and sit 
sociably with a body, and yet go strolling about the 
streets o’ nights. Why my Axnandy might be ruin’d 
for aught as I know. Now you may go and tell your 
mother what I’ve said. I give you fair warning 
this time.” Slamming to the door when she had 
ended her harangue, she left the young girl once 
more in the dark, who feeling her way by the broken 
banisters, ascended the stairs and entered a room in 
the second story. The furniture was scanty, but 
scrupulously clean, and neatly arranged. In one 
corner was a bed, and on the hearth stood a furnace, 
wilh some charcoal burning in it. 

“How long you have been absent, my child,” said 
a woman, in a low voice, who was sitting at a 
small table, sewing on coarse check shirts. “ I fe* r 
you have caught cold being out iu this storm; your 
feet must be quite wet, sit down here,” continued 
she, placing a chair beside the furnace. “Sit down 
here, my love, until I get you some dry clothing; 

, here is some water I have kept warm, that you might 
bathe your feet, and a bowl of nice gruel, which 
only boiled a minute or two before you came in. 

“Dearmother, you are so anxious; I am quite 
warm, and a little damp will not hurt me in the least 
—let me tell you—” 

“I will hear nothing until you have done as I 
desire; your health is of more consequence than any 
thing else, and a few simple precautions may save 
you a severe cold, or perhaps a fit of illness.” 

Tears started to the young girl’s eyes at the tota 
forgetfulness of self which her mother exhibited, 
who she knew had been waiting anxiously to hear 
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the result of her errand. She obeyed quietly and in 
silence, as her eye wandered to the little table her 
mother had just left. A child sat by it; on its up¬ 
raised leaf her arms were folded, and her young head, 
covered with a profusion of light shining curls, 
drooped heavily upon them. Her face was con¬ 
cealed, but her motionless posture and light regular 
breathing told that she slept. A map she had been 
coloring, and on which a boundary line was partly 
traced, lay open before her. 

“Poor Amy! how weary she seems,” said her 
sister in a whisper. 

“Yes, weary, indeed,” replied her mother. “I 
wished her to leave off, but she had tasked herself, 
and thought she would have finished before your 
return. I was glad when the poor child fell asleep, 
that she might have a short respite from her labors. 
And now tell me, my love, how you have suc¬ 
ceeded.” 

“Not very well, mother; I could get but four 
dollars on the urn.” 

“ But four dollars!” 

“ That is all; and although I felt ashamed to ask 
for more, yet I did, and pleaded for even fifty cents. 
0, mother, this is—” 

“ Mortifying, you would say, Catharine. I know 
it, and I grieve that we are under the terrible neces¬ 
sity of exposing ourselves in this manner, and to 
such people. I heard our landlady’s voice, too, 
when you came in, and thought she was speaking to 
you; but I was afraid of waking Amy, and did not 
go down.” 

“Yes, mother, she stopped me to say-that we 
could stay no longer without paying the rent; you 
know it is twenty shillings, and if we take it out of 
these four dollars, what are we to do ? and—mother 
—it is not all here.” 

“That is unfortunate, indeed; how did you lose 

it?” 

“I did not lose it, mother; but I could not help 
giving it—” and Catharine related the incident that 
occurred before the baker’s shop. 

“You did right, my child; they were more desti¬ 
tute than we.” 

Catharine’s eyes sparkled when she heard her 
mother’s approval. Their extreme poverty was 
forgotten; for a moment she even felt rich, as she 
glanced round their tidy apartment, and thought of 
the homeless, supperless children of the poor way¬ 
farer. She thought it 

.No sin 

Asainst the law of love, to measure lots 
With less distinguished than ourselves; that thus 
We may with patience bear our moderate ills, 

And sympathize with others suffering more.” 

“ I would not care how soon we left this wretched 
house,” resumed Mrs. Clayton, “if we had the 
means of providing ourselves with another; come 
what will, the rent must be paid, if we expect to be 
treated with civility. There will still be twelve— 
no—ten shillings left; there is something owing to 
both Amy and yourself for coloring prints and maps, 
and perhaps the lady for whom you marked the 


embroidered handkerchiefs will pay you to-morrow. 

It is but a miserable pittance I get for making these 
shirts, and my eye-sight is so bad that I cannot 
undertake finer work. 'William, too, has received 
none of his scanty wages for the last three months.” 

Both mother and daughter sat for a long time 
absorbed in thought They were poor and friendless, 
but not desponding, and when Amy woke from her 
slumber, the three knelt together, and the mother 
thanked God for having preserved them hitherto, 
and prayed him to aid and succor them, if there were 
darker days yet in store. 

CHAPTER VII. 

A BAY OF LIGHT. 

Three years, three weary years, hed passed since 
Catharine Clavton, harassed and indignant, had left 
her situation as governess. She had toiled on, assist¬ 
ing her mother, but their united efforts eked out by 
the wages of William, who had succeeded in obtain¬ 
ing a place in a store, and of Amy, who had been 
taught to color maps, and thus added a little to the 
general fund, could not keep them from want. 
They had removed from place to place, descending 
gradually until they were obliged to occupy their 
present apartments, at ten shillings a week, and even 
this they were not longer able to pay. 

“Well, Catharine, has the lady paid you for 
marking those embroidered handkerchiefs ?” 

“No, mother, she was at a ball last night, and I 
suppose did not rise so early as usual this morning.” 

“ Why, it is twelve o’clock!” 

“ Yes, but it was not more than eleven when I 
was there. I stopped on my way home to see 
William. A paper lay on the counter, and as my 
eye glanced over it, I saw an advertisement for a 
governess, and with your permission, mother, will 
make inquiries about the situation.” 

Mrs. Clayton thought of all her 'daughter had 
formerly been subjected to. “I am afraid of letting 
you go from me again, my child, and I would rather 
try and devise some other means for our support.” 

“ Mother, I can think of none. We have toiled 
day and night, and our scanty remuneration is with¬ 
held until we are weary of asking. That very 
woman at whose house I called this morning, has 
twice before sent me away with the most frivolous 
excuses. O, if the rich knew the anguish of heart 
with which the poor turn away unpaid—if they knew 
how precious is that time which they think can be 
squandered away in repeated calls for the wages of 
honest toil—they would not—they oould not, be so 
heartless 

“ But it is because they do not know these things, 
that they have no sympathy. The lady who employs 
a seamstress, and urges her to have the work finished 
at some given time, never dreams of the privations 
to which the poor girl may be subjected for want of 
the money for which she has toiled with sunken eye 
and weary frame. And how should the rich know 
this ? Pampered with every luxury, their slightest 
wishes gratified, how should they know what it is to 
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work and wait ? How can the woman who pays 
freely twenty-five dollars for an embroidered pocket 
handkerchief, attach any value to the paltry twenty- i 
five cents she contracted to pay for marking it ? But | 
let us not be too harsh in our judgments; prosperity 
has its quicksands as well as adversity, and after a 
few short years, the poor as well as the rich will 
have one common resting place.” 

“ Mother, if you have no objections I will go to¬ 
day and see about the situation; I am older now 
than when I last set out on such a quest, and I 
believe have more insight into character.” 

“ Your dress, I fear, my child, will be but little in 
your favor; some people are strongly biased in their 
estimation of others by their personal appearance, 
and your costume, Catharine, is not very prepos¬ 
sessing.” 

“I know it, mother, but I am willing to run the 
risk, and, if need be, submit to a refusal. Be assured 
I have too much self-respect to feel ashamed merely 
on account of the plainness of my apparel, and no 
lady, of discernment will regard that alone as her 
only test of character.” 

“ Go then, and may the Protector of the fatherless 
go with you.” 

Catharine Clayton, though only twenty years of 
age, had lost much of the roundness of »form and the 
elastic step of youth. Her countenance had assumed 
a grave and thoughtful expression, which made her 
appear much older than she really was, and a com¬ 
mon observer would have passed her by without 
seeing any thing very remarkable in her appearance 
—but those accustomed to study and discriminate 
human character, who looked upon her intellectual 
face, and mildly eloquent eyes, would at once have 
pronounced her no common character. It must be 
confessed that it was with a nervous trepidation 
entirely at variance with her usual habits of selt- 
command, that she rang the bell at the door of an 
elegant looking house in Waverly Place. She had 
so much at stake!—the welfare of those beloved ones 
who had now little part in life’s heritage, save 

.The common air, 

And common use of their own limbs. 

Those beloved ones who had been so thoughtlessly 
jostled aside on the highway, of the world, until the 
place of their sojourn was unknown, perhaps their 
very existence forgotten, by their former associates! 

The apartment into which Catharine was shown 
was superbly furnished, but what immediately 
attracted her notice were the various specimens of 
art, arranged with the utmost taste, -with which it 
was adorned. She had risen to examine more closely 
a cabinet picture of exquisite grace and beauty, a 
copy of the celebrated violin player of Bafaelle, 
when she heard the door open, and the lady of the 
mansion entered the room. She gave one searching 
look at her visiter, which sent the blood rushing to 
the face of the young girl, but in a moment her eyes 
were withdrawn, and, with a courteous and kind 
manner, she asked Catharine to be seated. 

“ You wish to obtain a situation as governess, I 
believe?” 


“ Yes, madam, I saw an advertisement in the 
paper this morning—governess for two little girls?” 
she said inquiringly. 

“ Yes, for my two youngest children, who are 
eight and ten years of age; the young lady who last 
had charge of them was obliged to leave on account 
of ill health. I regretted to part with her, for she 
was a most amiable person, and the children were 
greatly attached to her. Have you resided in any 
family as governess ?” 

“ One only.” 

“Was it lately?” 

“ No, it is three years since.” 

“ Were you long there ?” 

“ Three months.” 

“That was a short time—may I ask why you 
remained no longer?” 

“ I could not, it was the first time I had left home 
—and—” Catharine hesitated. She was ashamed to 
acknowledge, as is every woman of fine feeling, 
that she had been subjected to insult. 

“ I do not wish to press you to tell me why you 
left; I dare say you had sufficient reason for so 
doing. Are you now at home ?” 

“Yes, my mother is a widow, and two other 
children beside myself are with her,” and the poor 
girl’s lip quivered as she thought of little Amy, bowed 
down over her maps. Without pretending to notice 
her emotion, the lady asked if she thought herself 
competent to teach the English branches, with music 
and French ? as these were all to which she wished a 
governess to devote her attention. Catharine replied 
in the affirmative. 

“Then I shall call and see your mother to¬ 
morrow, when we will arrange the terms.” 

Here was a new embarrassment. Would the lady 
take her after seeing where she lived? What if 
that horrid Mrs. Higgins with her young brood of 
unmanageables should be in the way? But there 
was no use in conjecturing, and too upright to pre¬ 
varicate or use any subterfuge, however harmless 
it might appear, Catharine gave her name, and the 
directions to find her mother’s dwelling. 

The lady rightly suspected that the family she 
was about to visit must be very destitute, and being 
a woman of fine feeling, and possessing a large 
share of consideration for others, she was not wil¬ 
ling to subject one who might be the future teacher 
and companion of her children to the invidious re¬ 
marks of servants; so, instead of ordering her car- 
; riage, she set out on foot for the home of Mrs. 

I Clayton. 

The abodes of poverty were not unknown to her. 
Often had she been the angel of mercy to the sufier- 
| ing and the destitute. Early left a widow, with an 
ample fortune at her control, she felt that she was 
: but the steward of the Almighty’s bounty, and that 
at the dread day of judgment she must render an 
account of her stewardship. Belonging to one of 
the oldest and most wealthy families in a Southern 
State, highly intellectual and accomplished, her 
society was courted, and her presence coveted, in 
the most select circles. Equally removed from 
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fanaticism on the one hand, and slavery to the world 
on the other, she enjoyed her Christian liberty, 
which allowed her to partake of all innocent recrea¬ 
tion. while at the same time it restrained her from 
spending that time which God had given to fit her 
for eternity, in idle extravagance, or a silly devo¬ 
tion to the caprices of fashion. "Watching over her 
children, and the different members of . her house¬ 
hold, with the strict watchfulness and gentle love 
of one who cared not only for their bodies, but their 
souls, she was yet devoid of all affectation of piety; 
and those who saw her cheerful and unconstrained 
manner, and listened to the brilliant flow.of her 
conversation, welling up from the depths of a cul¬ 
tivated and richly stored mind, could scarcely be¬ 
lieve that she was the same woman who, on every 
Lords day, joined so devoutly in the worship of the 
sanctuary, or that that rich voice had fallen softly 
as the murmur of a summer fount on many a 
parched and weary heart. She was, in tenth, 

“ A perfect woman, nobly plann’d.” 

We have met Mrs. Clinton once before, on her 
return from Mrs. Archers party, and we gladly 
accompany her now on her visit to the Claytons. 

To the delight of Catharine, Mr. Higgins had 
that morning consented to take his wife and children 
on a sleigh-ride to Harlaem. Such crying and 
screaming were never heard, such a perfect bedlam 
was never seen. Martin Fan Buren was running 
about with his hair on end, while his mother was 
ordering him to be quiet, and behave like a gentle¬ 
man. 

"I’ll never be able to make anything genteel out 
o’you in the world. I thought I shouldn’t when 
your father insisted on giving you that name of 
yours. I told him no good would come of it, for 
the Locofocos were all a low set; look at Henry 
Clay there, he behaves like a gentleman.” 

At last, after every chest had been rummaged for 
stray garments, and two stools carried to the door 
for Henry Clay and Martin Van Buren to sit upon, 
Mr. Higgins made his appearance, and with Mrs. 
Higgins (who held the baby on her lap) beside him, 
and Mandy squeezed between them on the only 
seat, and the young "Whig and Locofoco placed side 
by side, with some appearance of amicability, the 
party set out. 

Catharine was glad when she saw them drive 
from the door. Mrs. Clinton soon after reached the 
house, and a slight blush suffused the poor girl’s 
cheek as she opened the door for her visiter. One 
?lance around the apartment into which she entered 


convinced Mrs. Clinton that she was among superior 
people. True, there was poverty, hut none of its 
usual squalid and untidy accompaniments. Mrs. 
Clayton, though dressed in garments of coarse ma¬ 
terial, and plain fashion, had an easy self-possession, 
a dignity of demeanor, and a polished address, 
which commended her to the taste, as well as to the 
kind feeling, of the noble woman with whom she 
was conversing. "With the utmost delicacy Mrs. 
Clinton drew from the widow the story of her 
bereavement, and learned also the cause of Catha¬ 
rine’s remaining but three months as a governess... 

“ I intended taking your daughter home with me 
to-day, Mrs. Clayton, but there may be some 
arrangements you would like to make before her 
leaving you, and, as I have every reason to feel 
assured that I shall be pleased with Catharine, I 
leave with her the first years salary.” 

Mrs. Clayton fully understood the delicacy which 
prompted the ofier, and her heart swelled with emo 
tion. At last one true woman had been found to 
whom she could commit her eldest darling, without 
fear of her being subjected to vulgar caprice, or 
licentious insult. 

The mother’s heart was glad, and from it, as from 
an altar, the mother’s grateful thanks arose like 
sweet incense to the throne of Him who bringeth 
light ont of darkness, and maketh streams of conso¬ 
lation to spring up like waters in the desert 
The first thing done by the Claytons was to pro¬ 
vide themselves with a new home. They succeeded 
in finding the upper part of a neat, but plain house, 
to which they removed immediately. One cart held 
all the heavier articles of furniture, and the lighter 
ones were carried by William and his sisters. They 
had been fortunate enough to meet with a quiet, 
neat family, and the tidy appearance of the place, 
forming a strong contrast to the unswept and un¬ 
washed house of Mrs. Higgins, was truly charming. 

Catharine was soon installed in her office of 
governess over two lovely, sweet tempered girls, 
the elder of whom, both in person and manner, 
greatly resembled her sister Amy. What a change 
in one short month had been effected by the generous 
hand and the kind heart of one noble woman! A 
whole family, apparently on the brink of destitution, 
had been raised from sorrow to joy, from the gloomy 
depths of poverty, from the carking cares of cruel 
want, to the cheerful light of competence. 

0, for more Mrs. Clintons! O, that more pos¬ 
sessors of thousands would learn like her the luxury 
of doing good! [2b be continued. 
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OH AFTER VIII. 

Thb widower oame homo, but tho young brido 
of his youthful choice slept in a foreign land. And 
his two little motherless daughters, Mary and 
Lizzie, returnod to the homo of their infancy ; and 
they ran about from place to place, and visited again 
each well-remembered spot—the old tree round 
which they had played with their nureo, and under 
which their dear mamma used to toll them little 
stories. They wept to think that sho was no 
longer with them; that the aviary in tho garden— 
tho birds wero all gone, and tho wires out of their 
place and broken. And tho littlo sunnnor-houso 
in tho corner, at the end of tho old walk, with its 
pretty painted-glass windows, but now locked up— 
tho mistress of it had gono to rest. 

“ How glad I am that tho littlo Fortcscucs aro 
como,” said Jane to her mother ono day. 

“ It is not likoly, my doar, that you will see so 
muoli of thorn as you used to do,” answored her 
mother; “ they have their governess now, and 
their aunt, whom 1 do not know as well as their 
poor tnolhor.” 

Tho truth was that Mrs. Saunders saw at a 
glanco that sho would not get on well with Miss 
Fortesouo, who joined hor brother in England, and 
partly voiuntoored, and partly was asked, to look 
alter his littlo girls. Aunt Bidz—for such was tho 
nnmo sho rojoiced in, Bridget being a family nanto 
of tho Fortescues, and elegantly contracted into 
Biddy—Aunt Bidz was much older than her 
brothor, and had always been accustomed to adviso 
and diotuto to him; and in this ca6o tho reins of 
government wero givon up without a strugglo. So 
poor Mrs. Saunders, alter all her trouble, had 
nothing right at tho Abbey. This would not do, 
and that was dirty, and this room was badly settled, 
and thoso chairs worn covered, and this sofa ought 
to bo uncovered; and theso curtains must bo taken 
down, and that ottoman placod in tho corner. So 
Mrs. Saunders retreatud as soon as possible. Sho 
had bcon caught by tho family on their arrival 
actually in tho house, settling it for them, and Miss 
Fortesouo found fault beforo hor as if sho had been 
a paid housekeeper. 

“ I am only tho ugont’s wife,” said Mrs. Saun¬ 
ders to hersolf'and took hor Icavo as soon as sho 
could, determined only to pay tho usual visit of 
ccromony, and loavo Miss Fortcscuo whero she 
was. 

But tho ohildrcn, Mary and Eizzio, they wero 
glad to soo hor, and kissed hor, and hung on her, 
and asked her when sho would come again, and 
how was Jano and Charles, and Robert, who was 
at school in England. 

“ Como ltoro, my dears,” said Miss Fortcscuo, 
in a statoly way ; “ do not annoy Mrs. Saunders.” 

‘‘You are .not going?” said Mr. Fortcscuo, 
rousing from a sort of lethargy, as sho wished him 

ood-byo. “ How’s Saunders ? Como over and 

ino with us somo day. Poor Fanny’s gono, 
though.” 

And tho husband wept for his departed wife. 

Ho got up early in tho morning—thero was no 
danger now of disturbing her as ho left hor side— 
and wanderod over the place—her own placo. Tho 
little birds sang, happy, around him, and seemed 
to mock hia grief with their joy. And thero was 
the shady walk, hung ovor with old trees, whero 
they used to walk up and down ; and thero tho 
rustic seat, where, twelve years before, they had 
■at together; and tho silent language of the eyes 


at last came into boing in sweet words; and the 
long-cherished thoughts came forth, and his youth¬ 
ful dream of hope became a blessed reality. There 
he told his love, and thero she, blushing, consented 
to bo his. Ho was alone now, and sat thoro to 
cry. 

Fanny Burton had been the bello of that country, 
and Henry Fortcscuo was a dashing light-infantry 
olDcor, Quartered in M-, a dozen years be¬ 

fore, with a couplo of hundreds a year besides his 
pay. Ho met Miss Burton, danced, rode with her, 
loved her with all the wild enthusiasm of lovo at 
twcnty-fivo, and proposed. Mr. Burton objected— 
Fanny had (Ivo thousand pounds ; but an old undo 
of Fortcscuo’s mado a settlement on him, and tho 
match went on; but after they bad been u couple 
of years married, Mr. Burton’s only son got sick, 
wont abroad, and died at Madeira of consumption ; 
so Fanny bccamo the heiress, for her youngest 
brother, her own favorite, had beon lost at sea 
about two years beforo her marriago. The prop¬ 
erty, failing male issue, went in ilio female lino. 
Old Burton did not long 6urvivo tho loss of his 
eldest son ; and by his death four thousand a year 
was added to Mr. Fortcscuo’s incomo, and when 
his old undo died soon after, ho left him fifteen 
hundred a year more. So ho had riches ; but his 
treasure, his heart’s darling, was gono. What was 
it all to him ? 

CHAPTER IX. 

Tiif. assizes enmo on, and Grace learned that sho 
should give cvidctico against her mother, and tho 
thought uflcctcd her very much. To havo hor 
punished—maybe hung. Horrible! And sho was 
not fit to dio. And Graco mado known all her 
fears to her young mistress, Jano. 

” But sho will not bo put to death,” said Jane. 
“ I don’t know wlmt the punishment will be, but I 
am suro sho will not bo hung.” 

This was somo comfort to Grace—but still sho 
would have to tel). And sho talked still to Jano, 
until tho latter at last consented to ask hor papa to 
forgivo Mrs. Kennedy. 

“ No, my love, 1 am sorry I cannot obligo you. 
Thero arc some peculiar circumstances about tho 
robbery which would prevent mo, if I were other¬ 
wise inclined.” , 

For Mrs. Saunders had told her husband about 
Grace being an orphan, left in Mrs. Kennedy’s 
chargo. Wlmt fond wifo kcops a secret from her 
husband, or ho from her? and yet, still it was a 
secret—tho minds, the ideas being ono and tho 
same. 

“Jane,” continued her fathor, “how severely 
ought that mother to be punished who, instead of 
teaching tho child God gives her, to livo honestly, 
will cncourngo it in vtco; but in this case, tho 
mother sought to criminate and blast tho character 
of tho child actually inclined to virtue. Oh, no, 
Jano, tho trial must go on—I certainly will proBO- 
cuto.” 

“ Poor Graco will bo so sorry.” 

“ Was it Graco asked you to inlorccdo with 
mo?” 

“ Yos, papa.” 

“ Grace is a good-hoarted girl; but it cannot bo 
done.” 

Tho down-coach stops in M-to chango horses 

—the guard opens tho door, and a traveller gets 
out. 

“ The attorneys all hero, sir,” said tho waiter, 
peering into his face. 
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Tho strangor did not answer. 

“ A bag and hat-box,” he said to the guard. 

“ Yes, sir—all right, sir. Porter has ’em.” 

The sirangor fee’d the coaohman and guard. 
That did’nl look like an attorney, thought the 
waiter. 

11 Counsellors, sir, all at the othor hotel.” 

“ Indeed!—can I liavo a bed here to-night?” 

11 Certainly, sir, certainly. Walk in, sir. I ’ll 
ax tho mobtor.” 

“Ib this the coffee-room ?” asked the stranger, 
putting his hand on the handle of a door. 

“ Stop, sir, stop, tho attorneys is in tliero.” 

“ Up stairs, I suppose?” 

“ Thom’s two of tho grand jury, in the room up 
stairs. But hero’s tho master, sir.” 

11 Cun 1 liavo a lied hero to-night, my friend!” 

“ Why, sir, 1 ’m roally very sorry—but we’ro 
as full us wo can hold. An’ all the lodgings full, 
too. I don’t know a bed anywhere.” 

“ Purler, carry those things to tho other hotel." 

“ 1 ’ll show you, sir, tho way, sir,” said tho 
landlord. 

“ Thunk you, I know it—Mrs. O’Hara’s!” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

11 Who is ho, Pat!” asked the landlord, as the 
Btrungor turned oil'; ” I don’t know his face cornin’ 
here to the assizes.” 

“ Faith, nor 1 naythor,” said tho waitor. 

“ He knows tho town well, at all ovonts,” re¬ 
plied his inostor. 

Mrs. O’llaru’s was full, too. 

“ 1 am sorry, sir,” said her daughter, who came 
to sneak to tho strangor, ” that wo cannot accom¬ 
modate you; but if you will step this way for a 
moment, I shall send out to inquiro if wo can got a 
bed in the town for you.” 

" Thank you, thank you,” answered the strangor, 
“ tlint will do very well,” as he followed her into 
a little room oil'tho kitchen, wlioro her mother was 
uitting at tea. lie stopped in, as if ho knew the 
placo quilo well. Mrs. O’llara roso as he en¬ 
tered. 

“ Sit down, sir, won’t you! You must be cold 
off tho coach ;” at tho samo timo placing a chair 
for him. 

“ 1 did not find it very cold, I was inside,” lto 
said, os Itu took oil'his lmt, and sat down. 

“ Perhaps you will take a cup of tea, sir, while 
you are waiting!” 

“ Why, 1 will ordor tea, if you will allow mq, 
Mrs. O'Hara, provided you stay here and make it 
for mo ; for 1 'll nut have you turned out of your 
room. I may livo hero, 1 suppose,” he continued, 
smiling, “ oven though I sleep out.” . 

11 Oh, cortuinly, sir—I am much obliged to you.” 
And Mrs. O’llura looked ovor at tho stranger, as 
ho smiled. 

“ Knto, ordor fresh tea." 

“ And in a hurry, Kate, do you hear! I only 
took a snack in Dublin, and am hungry enough.” 

Mrs. O'Hara stared again, lie called her 
daughtor “ Kate,” and not in an impertinent way, 
at all, but just nico and friendly, os if ho knew her 
all his life. Who is ho, at all! 

Tho stranger took oil' his outside coat, and drew 
his chair close to the firo, and loaned back, looking 
round the room, as if ho and it woro old ’friends. 
He was a tall, military-looking man, about thirty- 
five, with brown hair, just turning to gray, and a 
fine, handsome forehead, large nose, ana dear blue 
eyes, which lighted up with a sweet expression 
when he parted his lips to smilo; and ho put his 


feet on the fonder, and made himself quite at home. 
Tho tea-things came in, and the stranger’s eye was 
turned on Mrs. O’Hara, as he oaught her staring 
at him intently. She poured out his tea, and Kate 
said that Mary had found a bed for the gentleman, 
in a very small room down the street, If he does 
not mind that. 

” Oh, no,” said the stranger, “ six feet square 
will do me.” 

Kate went about her household occupations.- 

“ Well, Mrs. O’Hara, huw is tho world using 
you!” askerl tho stranger, helping himself to bread 
and butter. 

11 Why, then, tolorably well, sir, considering. 
Tho assizes, twico a year, help us." 

11 Is thero a heavy calendar this timo!” 

“ I really don’t know, sir—I don’t troublo my 
head much about thoso things.’* 

“ Are thero any news in the neighborhood !” 

“ Why, nothing very particular, sir. I don’t 
take the papers since my husband died, and 1 don’t 
hear much. You know this part of tho country, 
sir?” slto askod. 

” A little—I was hero when a boy.” 

“ You ’re coming to the assizes, sir!” she again 
asked. 

“ Yes, coming to the assizes.” And ho smiled. 

“ Well, barristers make a groat deal of monoy 
at the law.” 

“ They do,” ho obsorvod, apparently amused. 

“ Ana tho attorneys, sir—they ’ro a money¬ 
making set. But my goodness,sir, she hasn’t led 
you a sugar-tongs.” So tho old woman stood up 
to get him one. 

“ Don’t stir, don’t stir, Mrs. O'Hara—stay, 
here’s one;” and ho turned round, and opened a 
little cupboard in tho wall behind him and found a 
pair. 

Mrs. O’Hara looked at him. 

“ You know the place well, sir,” she observed, 
at length—” who are ye, at all?" 

“ Sit down, sit down, Mrs. O'Hara.” And he 
smiled at her agnin. “ Como, tell mo, does Mr. 
Denham livo in this neighborhood.” 

“ His son docs, sir, out his daughters aro all 
married.” 

“ And the Royslons, what has becomo of them ?’’ 

“ All hero still—sir, the three young gentlemen 
married, and one of the daughters; the othor, poor 
thing, is singlo, still. Slto was going to be married, 
I believo, but tho poor young gontloman was shot. 
Poor Livy!” 

“ Poor Hcndorson!” sighed the stranger, “ 1 
thought it would be so.” 

"You knew Mr. Hendorson!” said the old 
woman; “ many’s the time he was in this room 
with my poor husband.” 

” Indeed I did, poor fellow, I saw him shot.” 

“ Who on earth are you, sir!” • 

The stranger smiled a melancholy smile at her 
again. 

“And the Hamiltons and Dillons?” he ques¬ 
tioned on. 

“ Mr. Hamilton’s there still; but Mr. Dillon 
gave up his place, and sold off everything. Some 
said he was broke; and Mr. Saunders, Mr. For- 
tescue’s agent, lives there now.” 

“ And who is Mr. Forteseue!” 

“ Oh, sir, he married Mr. Burton’s daughter, and 
then he got the property at the old man's death.” 

“ Sure there was another son,” said the stranger, 
quioklv. 

“ There was, sir—Master Henry; but the poor 
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young man got deolino, and wont to the Continent, 
arid died ; and the old gontieman did n’t livo long 
sifter him.” 

poor Henry!” sighed tho stranger to himself. 

” You know him, too, sir?” 

Afler a pause tho stranger usked, 

” And Mr. Fortescuo—is ho ut homo, now?” 

” Yes, sir, ho is; but tho poor man is in great 
gtief— ho lost his wife; situ died last month, in 
Italy, of deolino.” 

” His wife!” cried tho strangor—“ sho dead, too 
—all gone.” 

Tho tours filled his bluo eyes, and trickled down 
on his chcoks. 

11 1 know you, now,” screamed Ilia companion, 
starting up, “I know you, now; you’re Charles 
Burton, if ho’s in this world.” 

Tito tall man stood up, and clasped tier in his 
armB, and kissod her, and cried on, in silonco; and 
sho hugged him, and said, “ 1 know you, now.” 

Kate looked into tho room, and tho tall stranger 
was still kissing hor mutlior ; but they did not mind 
hor. Sho wisely loft them there. 

” Why did n't ye toll mo?” said Mrs. O’Hara, 
as they resumed their soots. 

“ 1 wanted to find nut all about tho family, first.” 

“ And sure they all thought you were drowned.” 

”Oh, that's a long story, wItieh I’ll toll you, 
somo time or othor—you seo 1 ’tn alive still.” 

” You uro como down hero to tho assizes, thou, 
to look for tho proporty.” 

” Oh ! no! no! I hud no idea my brother was 
doad. I havo earned my own fortune. 1 camo, 
aftnr a long absenco, to find a loved, darling sister 
and hrothor, and pass tho rest of my life with them 
—thoy nro both dead ; and I am alone in tho world.” 
And his tears flowed afresh. 

At longtli ho said, ” Your intclligoneo hasquito 
overcome mo, doar Mrs. O’Hara. Will you send 
some ono to show mo my lodgings? To-morrow 1 
will speak with you again.” 

Ho was up again early in tho morning ; indeed 
he scarcoly slept. And ho took a stick, and went 
along tho well-known road tow’ards homo. It was 
very early—the birds had hardly commenced their 
morning song—no ono was stirring. On ho went 
—each turn in tho road so familiar—each treo so 
well retnombored. Tho very ditches, os ho walked 
along, seemed friends to him—each littlo object 
was recognized, pleasant companions to his thoughts 
along tho old road. Tlture is tho littlo village now, 
oneo his home ; and tho old church with its well- 
known spire, like an index fore-finger pointing up 
jto warn and chock ovil-doors—that church, where 
lie so oftuti prayed with tho dear ones gone—that 
ohurch to which ho had so often gone, a thoughtless 
lad, with othor thoughts than prayer. And tho 
good clergyman, too, Mr. lload—was ho there 
still, who used to remind tho young peoplo that it 
was God’s houso thoy woro in, and would thoy not 
respect him tlicro? Had God forgivon him all tho 
sins of ncgligonco, and wilful igiiuranco, and head¬ 
long crinto, that ho had indulged in, when thoro be¬ 
fore and the tours trickled down tho humbled 
sinner’s cheek. Tho Christian felt that God was 
merciful, and had forgiven ; but wan lie not tried 
sorely now ?' 

He camo to tho old gato, and tho lodgo inside, 
and tho avonuo disappearing through tho trees. 
The gato-pooplo were not up, ho thought. At all 
events, he would not trust himself that way. Old 
Biddy Crawford, if sho was thoro, would bo suro 
to know him. So he went on under tho high park 


wall, and camo to tho stilo so often passed beforo. 
and climbed over. Oneo again in tho dear old 
place—and his heart was full, up in his mouth. 
Ho hurried on—through tho wood—and the old 
trees looked down, and smiled on him, looking 
young again with tho coming spring. And ho 
looked up on tho old friends to wolcomo tho 
stranger homo. Old friends that changed nut, 
though all else changed, old friends, old trees—tho 
dear ones that played with him amongst them were 
gono—tho sunny faces had ceased to smile—but 
the old trees, tho warrior nurses, the grim play¬ 
mates of childhood's happy hour, they were thoro 
—still there—thoy only to welcome the strangor 
home. As ho reached the end of the wood, thoro 
was the largo lawn beforo him, and the clumps of 
trees, uud the houso, tho dear house, in the dis¬ 
tance. llo folded his arinB, and looked ut tho viow 
beforo him. Still ho looked— 

And ns he gazed on each loved scene, 

He felt—ho felt ho wus a hoy iignin. 

IIo stood tlicro, lost in thought, wliilo tho tears 
rolled fust from his eyes—his whole past life camo 
up ut one view beforo him. His childhood's happy 
days, when his angel mother kissed and petted her 
golden-haired, darling youngest son—the spoiled 
pet—and taught him to lisp at her knee his infant 
prayers. Sho went first; then his boyhood, liko a 
dark cloud aftor a brief hour of sunshine. His 
stern father, and tho hasty blow, his boiling blood, 
and tho bitter secret tears of early munhood’s 
shatiio at being lieulcu like a dug. Then the reck¬ 
less during, and headlong rush to sin. Then 
further on—a lad—still worse, more steeped in 
vico. And then a vein of gold in the dark chaos 
of dross. Dear Mary, that loved him so well—his 
first lovo, his last—his durling wife, wlm died so 
soon ! And a passionate burst of grief checked tho 
thought. IIo skirted along tho wood. Should ha 
approach tho houso?—thoro was no ono up yet. 
It was still very early—ho would just visit tho 
shrubbery at tho end, and then go. So ho entered 
’mid the trccB again, and reached the shrubbery— 
and tho old walk—the dear old walk; uud lioro 
tho arbor that ho and Mary helped old John, tho 
ardencr, to make. Tho old trees licru, too, liko 
car relations, the others only friends—lie sauntered 
on, so slowly, to take in all. Oh ! of tho smallest 
shrub ho would not miss tho Bight—the very weeds 
had plcasuro for him. “ Tho seat there, still, 
round old Jnck's treo ;” Fanny’s scut, that ho and 
Jack had made. Ho throw himself on it, covored 
his faco, and wept on—it did him good. IIo was 
at home at last. 

A step on tho gravel walk behind him. Mr. 
Fortescuo was up early too; ho had grief in his 
heart, and could not sleep long ; and ho camo to 
walk up and down tho old walk beforo breakfast, 
whero no ono could see him or his surrow. Who 
can that bo on tho seat? Tho stranger stcod up 
and turned round. Ho raised his hat witlt such a 
truo air of breeding, that Mr. Fortescuo involun¬ 
tarily did the samo; tho two perfect gentlemen 
recognized each other in that simplo action. 

” You will pardon my intrusion, sir,” said 
Burton, ” when you learn that I am an old friend 
of tho family who lived hero formerly. I camo 
thus early in. the morning to visit the old place, 
thinking that none of tho family would be up. As 
it is, I fear I have ventured too near tho house.” 

“ Any friend of Mr. Burton’s is always most 
welcome to tho abbey,” repliod Mr. Fortescuo, 
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with a alight tremor in his voice—he perceived tho 
tears still In Burton’s eyes. " I dare say I have 
seen you hero beforel” 

“ I hardly think so. Mr. Fortoacne, I pre- 
sumo!” That gentleman bowed. 11 1 have not 
been hero for noarly Afteen years. My name is 
Glayton—Captain Clayton.” 

"Oh, the army!” asked Mr. Fortesouo, with 
interest. 

" The East India Company’s service. I have 
been abroad for a long time, and, just passing 
through this neighborhood, cumo to visit a spot 
whore I havo passed so many happy days.” 

“ I hone, sir, you will allow ino to ask you to 
Btay and breakfast hero ; and in tho mean time we 
will lako a turn up and down this old walk we 
both know so woll. 

The stronger acquiesced, and tho two men walked 
on togethor. 

Thoy talked of old times, and of his fatbor and 
sister ; nnd Burton felt his heart warming to that 
sister’s sorrowing husband ; but not by a word did 
ho betray who ho was. 

" You know Henry Burton!” asked Mr. For- 
tosoue, as thoy approached the house. 

" Yory well, indeed. Ho was a Ano follow— 
generous to a fault—always of a quiet retiring dis¬ 
position.” 

“ Ho was his father’s favorite; the old man did 
not long survivo him; tho loss of hiB heir broke 
his heart.” , 

They entered tho hall; the old hall, with its 
pictures round tho walls, all there still. Once 
again there—not now to bo insulted and boaten, 
and turned out to bog, a wandoror on the face of 
the earth, by that parent who ought to havo won 
tho wayward, high-spirited boy by tho hand of 
lovo, rather than sought to crush tho high soul 
with tho rod of iron. 

Now ho was tho owner there—tho rightful 
ossossor ; nnd his oyo kindled as he looked round 
im with prido. lie fullowod his host into the 
breakfast-room. Tho fumily had not yet come 
down stairs. 

There was a picture covorcd with crape ovor the 
cliimnoy-picco. Mr. Fortcsoue wont ovor to it 
and pulled back tho curtain. “ Oo you know that 
facet” ho asked mournfully. 

HiB poor sister thoro, ns largo as life, tho dear 
oyos again smiling upon him, and tho lips parted 

J ust as if sho was going to Bpeak; tho same happy, 
oyous look, tho snmo sweet smilo ns sho hod fifteen 
yon re ago, when sho used, in that samo parlor, to 
greet Inin with a loving sister’s kiss in the morn¬ 
ing, and presido at tho happy breakfast-table; the 
bright sun of tho sister on ono sido more than 
counteracting tho cloud of tho dark father on the 
other; and tho brother, now tho only ono loft, the 
outcast, yet tho pot of tho brother and sistor gono. 

Ho wont closor nnd closor to the almost speaking 
portrait. “Funny!” he murmured, and leaned 
liis bond on tho chimnoy-picco and gave way—-ho 
sobbed nloud. 

The husband looked on. “ An old lover,” ho 
thought to himsolf. And ho gently came behind 
him, and drew again tho dark ernpo. 

The ohildron, Mary and Lizzio, camo in, and their 
governess, and Miss Fortescue; and the stranger 
recovered himself, and was introduced. " Captain 
Clayton—Miss Fortescue.” “ Miss Manners, an 
old friend of poor Fanny’s,” ho continued, and tho 
children camo to kiss their father. 

" Your litllo ones!” Burton asked. 


He shook hands with them, ahd they beoame 
groat Ariends, and got on his knee, and amused 
him with their childish prattle. And little Lizzie 
so liko tho mother. " Who was she called Lizzie 
after!” she ought to have been “ Fanny.” They 
sat at breakfast—reserve wore off by degrees—and 
the children laughed and made tlieir funny little 
remarks, and asked their ourious questions. The 
stranger sat between them: and the seniors 
laughed, too, and chattod more freely. They all 
felt happy—and Burton talked so woll of all he 
had seen— 

Tho battles, sieges, fortunes he had passed, 

as the rest listened with interest. 

" I wish you would como and spend a few days 
with us,” asked Mr. Fortesouo. " You are in 
M-, now, I suppose!” 

" Yes, I walked from that this morning.” 

" Do come,” said Lizzio, “ I want to show you 
my garden." 

" And tho rabbits,” said Mary, 

“ And the pigoons" and tho oavo“ ah, do 
promise!” said thoy both. 

Ho looked down at tho little darlings. 

“ I am much obliged,” ho said; " I will avail 
myself of your kind invitation. 1 must go back, 
however, to M-to-day.” 

" Oh, we are all going in after breakfast.” 

" Thoro is some trial going on thoro, and the chil¬ 
dren were anxious to hca* it; so wo are all going 
to the court-house, and can givo you a seat in, ana 
bring you out.” 

Thus it was arranged. 

Tho ladies went up stairs to dress for the drive, 
nnd Burton strolled into tho gardoli by himself. 

" Shall I doprivo those angels of this place!” 
he said aloud,—“ I, who havo no tio to bind me to 
tho world but them! But they must know mo and 
lovo mo as their undo. Yes, I ’ll toll this even¬ 
ing.” 

Tho oarriago camo to tho door, and they all 
drove into M-. 

C1IAFTBR x. 

Tub Arst day of tho assizes,' and the court quite 
full; tho groups of barristers talking in tho lobby 
—tho briefless ones endeavoring to look ns if thoy 
wore fugged to death with all they had to do. A 
pale look eomo of them had, certainly, but caused 
more by tho last night’s carouse than by hard 
study. Tho clients and witnesses waiting round 
the door and in tho street, till tlieir several cases 
camo on. 

Grace and her father were in early; and they 
waited in tho square in front of tho court-house. 
There wore the polico going un to tho gaol for tho 
prisoners; back they oamo, ana tho curious crowd 
after thorn; Grace and hor father were on a step 
to see them pass—" just to see mother,” she said. 

There sho was, walking boldly on; tho other 
fomales covered their heads in their cloaks, or 
looked down, avoiding tho busy gazo of the idle. 
But Mrs. Konnedy looked round with an air of 
deAanco, while hor eye lit on her husband and 
Grace. 

“ There ye are—are ye!” she shouted. " Bad 
luck to yez both.” 

The police hurried her on. Two and two the 
prisoners passed. 

“ Look, look, father, dear!” and Grace pointed 
to them. 

There was Mick, his eldest son, amongst the 
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hat, with downcast look, handeuflbd to another lad 
like himself. And they wore all thrust into a cell 
under the court-house. 

The judges oamo down, tho trumpot played, nnd 
they went into court. Mrs. Saunders was there 
in the grand jury-box, with Jane and Clmrles. 
The FortOsoue party arrived soon after. The littlo 
girls prayed their papa to lot them go and sit 
beside Jane, who was in front, which ho did, not¬ 
withstanding his sister frowned. And the childron 
brought their now friond with them. 

“ Ho ’a such a nico littlo man,” whispered 
Lizzie to Jane. 

“ Little” was a term of affection they had j and 
Jane looked rathor astonished as sho saw tho tall 
soldier, and hoard him called ” little.” The 
“ littlo man” was so nico, and talked with tho chil¬ 
dren ; and so funny, and made them luugli »<* 
much. 

But tho crier ordered “silence!” and a case 
came on. Tho Kennedys wero not the first on the 
list, so tho party waited. 

At last, Catherine Kennedy’s namo was called, 
and sho was placed at tho lair. Mr. Saunders, as 
prosedutor, got on tho tabic anil was sworn. 

Ho deposed to the monoy being in tho work- 
box ; that it was missed, and part of it found on tho 
prisoner’s person; and dotailed tho facts, with 
which tho roador is acquainted. 

“ I think,” said the counsel for tho prosecution, 
“ wo must have your duughtcr on tho table, sir, if 
you plcaso.” 

“ Sho is very young, but, if required, will take 
an oath." 

Jnno was sent for, and though a littlo timid at 
first, yot very nicely proved her leaving tho monoy 
in hor work-box, and missing it on her return from 
driving; also recognized the silver found on the 
prisoner. 

But now Grace Kennedy was called, nnd at 
length, after her naino was repeated a second time, 
sho was helped into tho witness-box by her father. 
Sho had boon crying, and looked very melancholy. 

“ Do you know tho prisoner at tho bar?” asked 
the crown counsel. 

“ Yes, sir,” said Grace, in a voice scarcely au¬ 
dible. 

“ You must speak a littlo louder, iny girl.” 

“ Do you know tho prisoner at tho bar!—then 
look at hor.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Do you recollect tho 8th of March last?” 

Graco paused. 

“ Not tho day of tho month, sir.” 

“ Do you recollect monoy being taken out of 
Miss Jnno Saunders’ work-box?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ Wero you in tho room that day?” 

“I was, sir.” 

“ Will you relate to tho gentlemen of tho jury 
what took place in tho room whilo you were 
there!” 

Graco commenced, in a faltering voice, to tell 
hor story. Her bonnet was olT, and her beautiful 
liair and faco wero seen to great advantage. _ She 
spoke very low, but ovory word was distinctly 
heard. All listened with breathless attention to 
the lovely child, os evidence to provo a bad moth¬ 
er’s guilt. 

The littlo party up stairs—how much absorbed 
they were—and hold tholr breath lest they should 
lose a word ! And Charles Burton—how he docs 
listen! How ho stares at the prisoner, and then 


at the little witness, his eyes starting from his 
head, his interest in tho proceedings was so in¬ 
tense. 

Graco wont on, nnd told her own little tempta¬ 
tion ; sho told about her having the money in hor 
hand—nnd stopped. 

" Well, go on, my girl,” said the judge. 

" Como, my good girl, proceed with your story,” 
said the counsol. 

Graced paused still ; her little bosom heaved. 

“ Well, tho court is waiting for you." 

“ Ob ! sir, for God's Bnko don’t ask mo to toll 
any more. Oil! sir,” she continued, addressing 
tho judge, “ don’t ask me;” and tho long pent up 
tears sho had striven with burst out. 

Tho good old judge looked down at his notes, to 
get his voice steady. 

Tho crown counsel said, quietly, “ You must go 
on, my girl. You had the monoy in your linnd? 
Did you put it back in the purso?” 

“ No, sir,” sobbed she. 

“ Was the prisoner at the bar in tho room whilo 
you bad the money in you hand? Come, now, tell 
mo.” 

“ I can’t—I can’t, indeed, sir!” screamed Grace, 
a fresh torrent breaking forth. 

Tho judge blew his nose. 

“ My good girl,” suid ho, “ you are old enough 
to know what an oath is. You have sworn to tell 
the truth, and the whole truth ; goon, nnd tell this 
gentleman what happened after you had the money 
in your hand.” 

“ I can’t, indeed—I can't, indeed !” said Graco. 

A stifled sob wns heard from tho gallery ; tho 
tears rolled down all the little girls’ cheeks. 

“ She gave it to mo!—sho gavo it to me, my 
lord!” shouted tho prisoner. 

It was n sudden reaction. All looked at the 
speaker—could it bo possible? 

Tho wopaan perceived the effect hor exclamation 
produced,(and repeated—“ Sho gavo it to me not 
to tell that I had seen her take it out of the box.” 

“ Oh, mother, mother!” said Grace, looking 
round, “ you know I didn’t.” 

“ Don’t call mo mother, yo lyin’ divil—you ’ro 
no child of mine. Ye gov ino the monoy ns sure 
as 1 'in standing here. Was it for this I look yo 
from tho stranger that would n’t keep yo, yo brat? 
Was it for this I reared ye up daccnt, yo good for 
nothing bastard ?” 

“You’re a liar!" shouted a stentorian voico 
from the gallery—“You’re a liar!” it repeated 
louder again ; “sho is no bastard, but as honestly 
born as any in this court; and this is the. way,” 
ho shouted on, “ that you have kept your word and 
fulfilled your trust!” 

All looked up at this extraordinary proceeding. 
There wns Charles Burton, loaning over the gallery, 
with flashing eye and dilated nostril, shaking his 
clenched hand at the prisoner. Sho looked at him, 
screamed, fell back fainting, and was removed. 
Grace looked up, and the eyes of both met. Tho 
instinct of nature spoke ; and Graco, scarco know¬ 
ing what sho did, stretched out her arms towards 
him, and ho, holding out his hands to hor, oriod 
—“ My child! iny child ! my child!” and fcll'baclc 
himself insensible, 

A little longer, kind reador. 

He was helped into another room, and pljcrowd- 
ed around him—tho Boystcds, and Hamillons, and 
all his early friends. “Who is ho?”' was whia* 
perod from mouth to mouth. A young lady came 
forward and touched one of the Mr. Royzted’s arms. 
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“ Let me Me him again. George," the naked; 
she looked et him through the crowd intently for a 
moment. "It’a Charles Burton," she said, Bob¬ 
bing, “ poor Tom Henderson’s old friend." 

And "CharleB Burton" was quiokly busted 
about; Mr. Fortoacuo heard it, and he walked up 
to Burton, by this time recovered, 

" Do I hoar rightly,” he asked, " that you are 
Charios Burton, my wife’s brothor!" 

" You do, indoed," said Burton, standing up 
and grasping his hand; " forgivo mo for noftcll- 
ing you this morning, but I waited to knob you 
bettor.” 1 

" You oamo to take possession of the property, 
I prosumo, and viewed it this morning to seo how 
it looked. I hopo you found everything to your 
satisfaction 1” said Mr. Fortoscue coldly, with¬ 
drawing his hand. 

“ No, no, Fortcsoue ; indoed, indood you wrong 
mo. I only arrived horo lost night, after fifteen 
yonrs of toil in d distant land, believing that my 
brother Honry lived, and came to spond the rest of 
tny life with him and my darling sistor, amongst 
my oarly frionds and in tho scones of my boyhood. 
I had soarohod in vain for tho woman to whom I 
entrusted my child, and oamo hero for comfort. 
Brothor and sistor aro gono, but tho child is found. 
All! Fortosouo, you wrong mo—indeoil you do!” 

Tho toars coursed onoh olhor down his rough 
cheeks. 

“ I boliove you, I boliovo you," said tho other, 
now giving his hand in turn. Peter was sent for, 
and Grace. Tho falhor clasped his darling, long- 
lost, ' long-loft; ohild; Konnody assured him that 
she was indoed his, und described the ring he had 
given to his wife, long since pledged. 

So thoy all wont homo to tho Abboy—Mr. and 
Mrs. Saundora, and Juno, and Charios, and Potor; 
but tho nows had gouo homo boforo thorn. Thoro 
was a crowd of tenantry at tho galo, and Biddy 
Crawford ran over to tho carriage as it stopped 
and poorod into Burton's faco, and cried, tossing 
up her hands— 

“It’s him, boys, it's him, sure onaugh, the 
ould man’s son, Masthor Charley himsolf. 

Thoro was a shout, and another—0, a Veal 
hearty cheer—tho long-lost but not forgotton favor- 
ito como back. They took tho horses out and drag¬ 
ged tho oarriago up to the house. Ho stoojl up and 
took o(T his hat and thanked them, and stretched 
down to shako imnds with the old men as they 
walked by the sido. Cheer on! cheer on! thoy 
Would not bo controlled. Anothor cheer!—he 
steps Into tho houso, his old homo—his own, in¬ 
dead, now. 

After dinnor Poto'r was callod fof, and thanked 
again by Captain Burton, and got a glass of wino 
to drink his mid Graco’s health, ana was mado to 
sit down to hear tho captain’s story. 

" I novor lived on good terms with my fathor." 
he bognn; "wo always were quarrelling; no 
was too harsh and I too hasty; aqd one day, at 
last, whon I was about twenty, ho struck me for 
some slight ofTonoo. 1 told him angrily to desist, 
and he repeated tho blow. My blood was up, I 
struck him in return, and ho foil. Oh, how 1 re¬ 
gret, bitterly regret, that I evor was teinpted to 
raise my hand against a lhthor, however wrong! 

I never saw him after. 

" I rushed into the room where my sister and 
her governess were sitting, and, kissing them both, 
hastily left tho houso. That govornoss, my darling 
Mary, was tho mother of Grace. Wo had become 
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attached to eaoh other, and tasb, impatient ;boy that 
I waa, I had persuaded her to unite her fate with 
mine some two months before. Long she opposed 
ray wishes—often she pleaded the ain of a clandes¬ 
tine marriage, so troaoheroua as it would be in her 
case. My energy prevailed: ahe at last yielded 
to my solicitations, and, during a ahorl absenoe of 
my father from home, we were married in a neigh¬ 
boring pariah. Poor Fanny was spending the day 
with some friends, and Henry waa out Mooting j 
and then, with like boyish rashness, I left my 
young wife. 

" I arrived in Dublin to look for a situation, but 
failed from want of interost; and again, in a fit of 
rashness and desperation, enlisted in tho 8d Foot. 

" I wrote to Mary, bogging of tier to bo com¬ 
forted, nnd pictured glorious visions of future em¬ 
inence and glory. 

“Tho dopfit was at Chatham, whither I waa 
sent. 

" After a few months I got a sweet, tender letter 
from my darling wifo, telling me that six) was 
likely to become a mother; ana soon aftor, while I 
was still in doubt what step to take, the agonizing 
intelligence also arrived, in another hurried nolo 
from her, ihot her situation bad been discovered, 
and that my father had instantly oxpellod her from 
the houso. By the connivanco of my sister ah« 
Imd been admitted to the gate-iodgo, and was oon- 
oealed there whon she wrote. 

" I went to the major commanding and asked 
furlough for a woek. Ho would not consent. 1 
begged, entreated—oven knelt to him—ho was 
inoxorable. I wrote to tho Horso Guards, to a 
colonel whom I had often mot at my father’s. I 
told him tho whole oase, and my real name—for I 
had assumed one on enlisting. I appealed to his 
feelings as a fathor and n husband to got mo leave. 
It came down by return of post, for a fortnight. 
How angry tho major was! Well, I borrowed two 
pounds from my serjeant, pawned my watch, started 
for Ireland, and hurried homo. There waa my 
poor darling lying on tho straw bed in Biddy 

Crawford’s. She had an old aunt living at P- 

about twenty miles o(T, and wo considered it best, 
under the circumstances, to go there. I did not 
even wait to see my sistor, but got n common 
country car—which was tho only sort of ennvov- 
anco my finances would allow—and set off. On 
tho road she bccomo very wonk, and wo had to 
stop at a decent-looking cottage by tho read-side, 
where this man, Poter, lived thou, nnd during tho 
night my sweet wifo waa taken in labor, ana dear 
Grace was born; but it was loo much for tho poor 
mother—she breathed her last in a few hours after. 
0, tho agony of that night—tho littlo naked infant 
and dead mother! 

“ I waited but to consign tho loved body to tho 
tomb, and then prepared to rejoin my regiment. 
Tho woman of the house swore that she would 
tnko care of tho ohild as her own if I would only 
loave it with her. I hardly oared for it, now that 
the mothor was gone. I gavo her a ring ’ and all 
the monoy I bad, and bCggod my way back to 
Chatham. A detachment of ours was ordered for 
tho service companies in India, nnd wont out. 
There I saved, accidentally, tho life of our colonel's 
only son, and he bought mb out, and porsqadod me 
to tell him mv history and name—that asstifped 
was Clayton; no, too, had known tho Burtbns, and 
was an Irishman. 

" I bocatno a volunteer in tho East India Com 
pany’s Servico—by his interest and some bravery on 
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my own part, obtained a cadetship, and soon rose 
to my present rank of oaptain, and worked my way 
on to wealth and honor. I was woundod somo 
time ago in battle, and tlio doctors recommended 
my native air to recruit mo; and first I soarolicd 
for the child, but could learn no tidings of Konuedy 
or his wife." 

“ No, sir," said the latter, abruptly, “ she 
ruined me by dhrink, an’ I had to givo up the 
place.” 

“ I thon camo on to M-, and you all know tlio 

rest.” 

He clasped his little daughter’s hand, who had 
now on n nico white frook of Jane’s, and a blue 
sash, and looked so prolty and so gontocl. 

11 1 Imvo got two futhors now,” sho said, “ but 
no mother.” Sho looked at Mrs. Saunders, and 
ran to her. “ May I, ma'am—will you bo!” 

The lady took her in her arms and kissed her— 
tlio poor littlo child that sho had rescued from 
ignorance, vico, and poverty, and in their stead had 
[danted education, virtuo and religion, who now 
stood there, a great and rich heiress, to tlmnk and 
bless hor for thoso jewels which the wealth of na¬ 
tions cannot buy.. 

Kntty Kennedy wns transported for soven years; 
and Mick, convicted also of thelt from the Wor¬ 
rells, was sentenced to ono year’s imprisonment. 

Mr. Fortcscue would not hear of any division, 
as Cnptain Uarlon proposed. 

” No,” said ho, “ I Imvo £3,000 a year without 
this property; but ns you wish to do something, 1 
will not, my dear fellow, cast away your kindness; 


forgive mo the back rents for the last ten years, 
sinco your fathor died, and I am content.” 

So Peter got a nico house ; and little Katty and 
Peter were taken up to tho Abbey. Grace went to 
call at Fairport in her own carriage—tho poor 
littlo girl off tho bog. William blubbered out 
when ho saw her ; and sho put hor arms round his 
nock, and kissed him; and ran down to see Mar¬ 
garet and Catherine. 

“ I always said so,” sobbed tho cook, as she 
liuggod her. “ Suro, I knew sho could n't take 
it.” 

Poor Mary and Lizzie; wero tlioy to loave tho 
dear homo where they wore born, and tho rabbits, 
and pigeons, and littlo gardens ? Grace saw them 
sorrowful, and found out the cause. 

" No,” sho said, “ you Bliall stay and live with 
me—1 ’ll not take anything of yours,' and then 
you ’ll tuauli mo my lessons instead of Jane.” And 
tho papas consented, and the two families lived on 
together. And Miss Fortosouo said, ” Good bye 
and somebody, I behove it was, said, " Joy be 
with her, sho’s no great loss.” 

So tho three cousins grow up togothcr, all like 
sisters—three sweet Graces instead of one. And 
Mary and Lizzio learned from Grace (hat the suro 
way of being loved was first to love ; and wore 
taught by Grace, thinking of hor early days in 
misery, to do unto otliors ovou as tlioy would wish 
others to do to them. Tho Blory, commenced in 
the cold, dreary bog, continued at happy Fnirport, 
is finished at tlio Abboy. 
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CHAPTER I. 

I am no visionary—no dreamer; and yet my life 
has been a ceaseless struggle between the realities of 
every-day care, and a myriad of shadowy phantoms 
which ever haunt me. In the crowded and thronged 
city; in the green walks and sunny forests of my 
native hills; on the broad and boundless prairie, 
carpeted with velvet flowers; on the blue and dreamy 
sea—it is the same. I look around, and perceive 
men and women moving mechanically about me; I 
even take part in their proceedings, and seem to float 
along the tardy current upon which they swim, and 
become a part—an insignificant portion—of the dull 
and stagnant scene; and yet, often and often, in the 
busiest moment, when commonplace, has its strongest 
hold upon me, and I feel actually interested in the 
ordinary pursuits of my fellow-beings, of a sudden, a 
great curtain seems to fall around, and enclose me 
on every side; and, instead of the staid and sober 
visages of the throng, vague and shadowy faces gleam 
around me, and magnificent eyes, bright and dreamy, 
glance and flash before me like the figures on a 
phantasmagoria. In such moments, there comes over 
me a happy consciousness that this is the reality 
and all else a dull and painful dream, from which 
I have escaped as by a great effort. The dreamy 
faces are familiar to me, and their large, spiritual 
eyes encounter mine with glances of pleasant recog¬ 
nition. My heart is glad within me that it has found 
again its friends and old companions, and the mental 
outline of the common world, faintly drawn by 
memory, becomes more and more dim and indistinct, 
like the surface of the earth to one who soars up¬ 
ward in a balloon, and is at length blended with the 
gray shadows of forgotten thought, which disturb 
me no more. But anon some rude and jarring dis¬ 
cord, from the world below, pierces upward to my 
ear, and the air becomes suddenly dark and dreary, 
and dusty, and I fall heavily to earth again. 

As years steal by, these fits of delightful abstraction 


become rarer and rarer. My visions seem to have 
lost their substantiality; and even when they do re¬ 
visit me, they are thin and transparent, and no 
longer hide the real world from my sigh!—yet they 
hold strange power over me; and when they come 
upon my soul, although they do not all conceal the 
real, yet they concentrate upon some casual object 
there, and impart to it a spirituality of aspect and 
quality which straightway embalms it in my heart. 
Thus do I invest the faces of friends with a holiness 
and fervor of devotion which belongs not to them; 
and when I have wreaked the treasures of my soul 
upon objects thus elevated above their real quality, 

I find what a false vision I have been worshiping— 
its higher qualities mingle again with my own 
thoughts, whence they emanated, and the real object 
stands before me, low,' dull, and insipid as the 
thousands of similar ones by which it is surrounded. 
Thus do I, enamored of qualities and perfections 
which exist only in my own thought, continually 
cheat and delude myself into the belief that a con¬ 
genial spirit has been found, when some trivial in¬ 
cident breaks the spell—the charms I loved glide 
back to my own soul, and the charmer, unconscious 
of change in himself, wonders what has wrought so 
sudden an alteration in me. Then come heart¬ 
burnings and self-reproaches against those I have 
foolishly loved, of treachery, hypocrisy, and ingra¬ 
titude, which they cannot understand, and over 
which I mourn and weep. 

I had a friend once—not long ago, for. the turf is 
still fresh over his gentle breast—whose soul was 
fashioned like my own, save that he was all softness, 
and wanted the hardness and commonplace which 
events and years have given to me. For a long 
and delightful season we held sweet converse to-' 
gether; and, although he was much younger than I, 
yet was there no restraint or concealment between 
us. Every throb of his heart, almost every evolu¬ 
tion of his brain, found an echo in me. I was his 
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mirror—a fountain in which he contemplated himself. 
From him I never dreamed of treachery, or selfish¬ 
ness, or ingratitude—and he alone did not deceive 
me. He never gave me pain but once—and who 
shall tell the agony of that hour, when his hand 
ceased to return the pressure of my eager fingers, 
and the dark curtain of death shut out the light of 
his dear eyes from my soul 1 Yet, after the anguish 
was over, and I had laid him in the fragrant earth, 
amongst the roots of happy flowers, where the 
limpid brook murmurs its soft and never-ending 
requiem, and the birds come every night to dream 
and sleep amid the overhanging branches, although 
my mortal sense was all too dull to realize his pre¬ 
sence, yet in my soul I feltlhat he was still with me. 
No midnight breeze came sighing through the dewy 
moonlight, or brought the exhalations of the stars 
upon its wings, that did not speak to me of him; 
and ever when I prayed, I knew that he was near 
me, mingling, as of old, his soul with mine. 

Poets may sing of love, and romantic youths may 
dream they realize the soft delusion; strong hearts 
may swear they break and wither away with un¬ 
requited passion, and keen brains may be turned by 
the maddening glances of woman’s eyes; but all 
these to me seem weak and common emotions when 
compared with the intenseness of man’s friendship— 
that pure, devoted identification with each other 
which two congenial souls experience when the 
alloy of no sexual or animal passion mingles with 
the devotion of the spirit. I could go through fiery 
ordeals, or submit with patience to the keenest tor¬ 
tures, both of mind or body, so that I felt the sustaining 
presence of one real friend; while, if alone, my 
heart shrinks from the contest, and retires dismayed 
upon itself. 

But my poor friend was in love, and his love was 
as pervading and absorbing as the fragrance of a 
flower, or the light of a star. The woman he had 
chosen for his idol—the shrine at which his pure 
devotions of heart and soul were offered—was a gay 
and beautiful Creole from New Orleans, who, with 
her mother, and a young gentleman who appeared 
in the capacity of friend, spent the summer months 
in the North. They stopped at the Carlton, where 
my friend was boarding, and the acquaintance had 
been formed quite accidentally. The lady was 
beautiful, bewitching, and very tender; and, without 
stopping to inquire as to the consequences, or to 
assure himself that he had the least chance of success, 
Medwin fell desperately and hopelessly in love in a 
few days. I was soon made aware of the state of 
the case, for he had no secrets from me; and, fore¬ 
seeing that he might very easily have deceived 
himself entirely in taking for granted that the young 
lady^afiections were not pre-engaged, I begged him 
to be cautious, and not throw away his regards upon 
an object, perhaps, unattainable—perhaps even un¬ 
worthy of them. I represented to him that ladies in the 
South were usually not very long in falling in love; 
and it was altogether probable that Clara Harland 
was already engaged to the gentleman who had ac¬ 
companied her and her mother, and who was evi- ! 


dently a favored acquaintance. Charles, however, 
infatuated with his passion, was deaf to my remon¬ 
strances, and the very next day sought and obtained 
an interview, in which he declared his passion, and 
was made happy by the beautiful Creole. She, 
however, cautioned him to be on his guard, as her 
companion had for some time been a suitor for her 
hand, and was a great favorite with her mother, 
who had frequently and earnestly urged her to 
accept his attentions. The fair girl avowed, with 
flashing eyes, that she loved him not, and had never 
loved before she met with Medwin. “How,” she 
exclaimed with unwonted energy, “ can dear mamma 
suppose that I shall ever become enamored of that 
coarse, ferocious, unintellectual man ? He has not a 
generous or delicate sympathy in his nature, and is 
as rude in heart and feeling as in manner. Beware, 
however, my dear Charles,” continued she, with 
earnestness, “ of Mr. Allington. He is a bold, bad 
man, whom habits and associations have made 
haughty, imperious, cold-blooded, and cruel; and I 
tremble for you when he shall learn what has this 
day passed between us. Beware of him, for my 
sake; and, oh! promise me, dearest Charles, that, 
whatever may be the consequence of what we now 
have done, you will never fight with him.” 

Charles smiled, and pressed her hand. “ Do not 
alarm yourself, dearest,” said he, “ I love you too 
well to rashly expose myself to danger. I have ever 
entertained a just horror of the inhuman and bar¬ 
barous practice at which you hint; and beside,” 
continued he, earnestly, fixing his eyes upon her face 
with such tenderness that the blood rushed uncon¬ 
sciously to her temples beneath that dear gaze, 
“ since your words of hope and love to me to-day, 
existence possesses new value in my eyes. Be 
assured I shall not rashly peril it.” 

They parted with kind looks and a timid pressure 
of the hands. Medwin firmly resolved, let what 
would happen, to keep his promise to his beautiful 
Creole; and Clara, convinced that, although she had 
been bred and educated in the midst of a community 
where not to fight was of itself dishonorable, she 
should be entirely satisfied with what the world, or 
even her own mother should say, about his cowardice 
and want of honor. Poor girl! she had sadly mis¬ 
calculated both the effects of the act she had advised, 
and the strength of her own resolution. 

In a few days Mrs. Harland suddenly announced 
her determination of returning to New Orleans, and 
Clara sadly and tremblingly prepared herself to take 
leave of her lover. He came—was told by her of 
her mother’s resolution to depart, which she was at 
no loss in tracing to the advice of Allington—and 
was made alive and happy again by Charles assuring 
her that he himself should start for New Orleans, 
although by another route, on the very day she 
departed. 

“ Oh, now I know that you do love me, indeed !” 
said the beautiful girl, while she pressed her lover’s 
head to her dainty bosom, and, kissing his forehead, 
ran out of the room. 
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CHAPTER II. 

“Well, these d—d Yankees are all a pack of 
cowards, after all, and I will never defend them 
again,” said a young Creole, as he met Mr. Allington 
one morning, at the Merchants’ Exchange in New 
Orleans. “ Not fight, and after being challenged on 
account of as lovely a woman as Clara Harland! 
Why, what the devil did he take the trouble of 
following you all the way from New York for, if 
he didn’t mean to fight you?” 

“Oh, nonsense! my dear St. Maur,” replied 
Allington, “ you do n’t understand the laws of honor, 
as they are construed at the North. There, my 
dear fellow, every thing is regulated by law; and 
if a fellow treads on your corns, slanders you behind 
your back, or steals your mistress, the only remedy 
is ‘ an action for damages,’ and, perhaps, a para* 
graph in a newspaper.” 

“But what says she herself to the cowardly fel¬ 
low’s refusal to fight you? I suppose that now, of 
course, she will think no more of the puppy, and 
return to Allington and first love.” 

“I know not—for I have not seen her these four 
days. But if this beggarly attorney’s clerk document 
is to be believed,” continued Allington, pulling a 
letter from his pocket, “she herself expressly com¬ 
manded him not to fight.” 

“ Oh, do let us hear it!” cried St. Maur, and half 
a dozen young bloods without vests, and with shirt- 
bosoms falling over their waistbands nearly to the 
knee. “Do let us hear, by all means, what the 
white-livered fellow has to say for himself.” 

“No,” replied Allington, hesitatingly; “that I 
think would be dishonorable; although—I—don’t 
know—the d—d fellow would n’t fight, and so I am 
not certain that I am not released—there, St. Maur, 
what the devil are you at ?” 

But St. Maur had snatched the missile from Ailing- 
ton’s half-extended hand, and mounting one of the 
little marble julep-tables, and supporting himself 
against a massive granite pillar that ran from the 
ground-floor to the base of the dome, he began 
reading, while the company, now increased to half 
a hundred morning loungers, pressed eagerly round 
to hear. As my poor friend is dead, and there are 
none whose feelings can now be wounded by its 
publication, here is the letter. 

“Stn,—Hours of an agonized struggle, in com¬ 
parison with which mere death would have been an 
infinite relief, have nerved me for the task of telling 
you, calmly and deliberately, that 1 take back my 
acceptance of your challenge. When I received it, 
I was forgetful of my sacred promise,and acted only 
from the impulse of the moment. Had your friend 
staid an instant, the matter should then have been ex¬ 
plained. As it is, I am positively compelled, much as 
my heart revolts at it, to drag a lady into my explana¬ 
tion. She, (I need not write her name,) bound me by a 
solemn and most sacred promise—to violate which 
would be dishonor—that I would not fight you. I must 
and will keep my word, although I have seen enough 
of public opinion, during the few days of my sojourn 
here, to know that by doing so I am covering myself 


with a load of infamy which I may find it impossible 
to bear. 

“But enough; my course is taken, and I must 
abide the consequences, whatever they may be. I, 
therefore, sir, have to beg pardon, both of yourself 
and your friend, for the trouble this affair has already 
occasioned you. 

“ This letter is directed to you without the know¬ 
ledge or consent of the gentleman who was to have 
acted as my friend on the occasion; and he must, 
therefore, be held responsible for nothing. 

“ Yours respectfully.” 

“A very pretty piece of argument and logic, 
eloquently urged, withal!” said St. Maur, as he 
coolly folded the letter, and leaping upon the floor, 
restored it to its owner. 

“Hush!” said Allington, as he hastily deposited 
the letter in his pocket, “there he is. Can he have 
been a witness to St. Maur’s folly, in reading the 
letter ?” 

All eyes turned instinctively to the farther pillar in 
the large room, against which was leaning my poor 
friend, his face perfectly livid, and in an attitude as 
if he had fallen against the granite column for sup¬ 
port. Several of the young Creoles approached the 
place where he stood; but there was something 
terrible in his aspect which made them start back, 
and quietly turn into the great passage leading to the 
street. 

Medwin had recovered, if he had fainted, (which 
seemed probable,) and his eye now glared like fire. 

St. Maur, however, approached him. 

“ So, my good Yankee friend,” said he, bowing in 
affected politeness, “ you did not like to risk Allington 
here with a pistol at twelve paces from your body, 
eh? You are very right, Mr. Wooden Nutmeg; it 
would not be safe!” 

“ Beware!” uttered Medwin, in such a deep and 
thrilling voice, that the Creole nearly jumped off the 
floor; but, before he could make a step backward, 
Medwin’s open hand struck him a smart blow on 
the cheek. 

“ Ten thousand hell-fires exclaimed the astonished 
Frenchman, leaping back and almost tumbling over 
Allington, in his amazement. “ What does he mean? 
I will have your heart’s blood, sir, for this.” 

Medwin said nothing, but quietly handed the dis¬ 
comfited bully his card, which, however, Allington 
snatched away. • 

“What, St. Maur,” cried he, would you fight a 
coward—a published poltroon? You know you dare 
not do it.” 

“Let me alone,” cried the infuriated Frenchman. 
“He has struck me, and I will have his heart’s blood. 
Sacre nomme de Dieu screamed he, forgetting his 
usual polished manner along with his English, and 
leaping about like a madman. “ Donnes moi son 
gage!” 

“Not now, I tell you, not now. Come along and 
I will satisfy you in ten minutes that you cannot 
fight that coward ,” emphasizing the last word, so 
that Medwin could not fail to hear. 

“ Mr. Allington,” said Medwin, coming forward 
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into the middle of the group, now reduced to some 
dozen persons—for an altercation is not of such 
rarity as to create any particular excitement there— 
“ after the base and dishonorable- use you have this 
day permitted to be made of a private letter, I am 
sincerely glad that circumstances rendered it impos¬ 
sible for me to treat you as a gentleman;. but as to 
this person, (pointing to St. Maur,) I can easily 
satisfy him that he will run no risk of losing his 
reputation by honoring me with his notice. I have 

the honor to refer Monsieur St. Maur to Mr.-, 

now at the St. Charles, whose character for honor 
is tpo well known throughout the country to be dis¬ 
puted.” And, bowing low, Medwin left the room. 

“ Well, now this is a pretty scrape,” said St. Maur, 
subsiding at once; “ and I do n’t see how I can avoid 
fighting him. He is not such a cockroach !” and the 
Frenchman turned a little pale, despite his yellow 
skin. 

“Nonsense,” replied Allington, “ you shall do no 
such thing. In the first place, I can’t spare you; 
and in the next, if we can irretrievably disgrace 
Medwin, so that he may be shunned by everybody, 
I do not think the weak head of my Clara can with¬ 
stand the storm; and she will gradually learn to 
despise him, too. So take no further notice of this 
matter; for a blow from a published coward carries 
no more disgrace with it than a bite from a dog, or a 
kick from an ass. You must help me out with my 
plans, too, in behalf of my charming heiress, and 
I ’ll be sure to remember you in my will. Let’s 
take a julep.” 

For three days Medwin waited in an agony of im¬ 
patience to hear from St. Maur, but not a word 
came—and he began to despair. Everywhere he 
went he was regarded with significant glances, and 
pointed at, while a disdainful whisper ran round the 
room, in which he could always distinguish the 
words, “white-livered Yankee,” “coward,” or 
some equally obnoxious epithet. He saw the cruel 
game that was playing against him. He had for¬ 
gotten that, in refusing to fight with Allington, he had 
rendered it perfectly safe for every whipster in the 
community to insult him; and he now became sud¬ 
denly aware that he had involved himself in a 
dilemma from which it was impossible for him to 
escape. 

In the midst of these reflections—'while life had be¬ 
come intolerable, and infamy and disgrace dogged 
his steps like a shadow—he never entertained a 
doubt of Clara’s love and constancy, and looked for¬ 
ward to the time when he might claim her as his 
bride, and, amid the milder and manlier associations 
of his youth, regain that calmness and self-respect 
which he had here so"fetrangely lost. His position 
was, in truth, a most wretched one. Opposed to 
the barbarous practice of dueling, circumstances and 
his own loss of self-control had forced him to accept 
a challenge, and then recall that acceptance, and to 
offer an insult to a stranger, for the express purpose 
of drawing out another. 

Upon the day after his refusal to fight with Allington, 
he had called at Mr. Harland’s, but was told that 


Clara had been taken suddenly ill, and could not be 
seen. This was a new and deeper anxiety, 
added to his already overburdened spirit; and he 
really had begun to be deserted of hope, and to contem¬ 
plate a speedy relief from the pains of existence. 
Nothing but the confidence which he reposed upon 
Clara’s love, rendered the bright sunshine an endur¬ 
able blessing to the sadly distempered youth. But 
he could not see her. Day after day he called, 
and always the same cold, formal reply—“Miss 
Harland was yet very ill, but in no danger, and could 
not be spoken with.” Could he but see her for an 
instant—could he touch her hand, or meet her smile, 
or drink in the sweet music of her voice, he would 
feel his heart nerved against every disaster, and 
would wait in patience; but all, all alone, amid 
lowering brows, or sneering faces, which ever 
glowered like phantoms about him—whether in 
reality, as he walked the streets, or in dreams, as 
he tossed upon his pillow—it was too much. His 
heart seemed to be on fire. 

It was in this frame of mind, with reason tortured 
to her utmost power of endurance, and insanity 
peeping into that soul which might so soon become 
her own, that Medwin, while walking up the Shell- 
Road, and looking wistfully at the muddy canal, 
which swam away sluggishly on one hand, while 
the green and stagnant swamp stretched interminably 
upon the other, that he was startled by the rapid ap¬ 
proach of a carriage, and the sound of gay and noisy 
mirth. He looked up. The brilliant equipage of 
Mrs. Harland was hurrying by, and he had barely 
time to distinguish Clara, looking as fresh and bloom¬ 
ing as a newly flowered rose, and laughing and 
chatting in a lively and even boisterous maimer 
with—Mr. Allington ! 

She leaned over the carriage-side as they whirled 
along, and, for an instant, her eyes met those of her 
bewildered lover. 

CHAPTER III. 

Alas! poor, silly Clara! How dared you thus 
rudely tamper with a soul of such exquisite and 
refined fire, that it constantly trembled and fluttered 
around its earthly shrine, like the flame of burning 
essence, as if doubtful whether to blaze or go out 
forever! Oh! shallow-hearted woman ! what a wide 
and glorious world of bright hopes and angel aspira¬ 
tions—of beautiful thoughts and unutterable dream- 
ings—in all of which thou wert a part—hast thou 
crushed even as the foolish child grinds the gay 
butterfly to powder between his fingers. And art 
thou, indeed, ‘so heartless a coward , that, because 
men’s tongues have dared to wag against the beloved 
of thy soul, thou durst not own him thenceforth, and 
hast cast him off forever! Murmur not, oh, woman! 
that thou art made the sport and plaything for rakes 
and libertines lo beguile a weary hour withal. 
Search thine own heart; and, in that deep and dark 
recess, where lurk the demons of thy destiny—pride, 
vanity, frowardness—behold reflected the blackness 
and the justice of thy fate! Who setteth his whole 
soul upon a flower, and findeth its fragrance at last 
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to be a deadly poison, if he escape from its contact, 
placeth no more flowers in his bosom. In vain they 
woo him with their beauteous eyes and breath of 
perfume. He heeds them not, or, at best, plucks 
them disdainfully, to gaze upon in listless indifference 
for a moment, and then cast them behind him, to be' 
crushed beneath the stranger’s heel. 

Clara’s heart smote her to the quick as she caught 
that wild glance of her lover, and saw the haggard 
ghost that looked out from those hollow eyes. She 
screamed slightly, and sunk back in the carriage as 
pale as marble. Allington and her mother exchanged 
glances, and were silent, while the young man made 
a motion, as if he would support her in his arms, and 
the carriage was turned homeward, and the horses 
urged to their utmost speed. Clara made no resist¬ 
ance to the attentions of Allington, and it wasdoubtful 
whether she was conscious—so pale, and cold, and 
pulseless were her beautiful cheeks and temples; 
but a tremulous quivering of the upper lip told of a 
storm that raged within. 

By the time she arrived at home Clara had re¬ 
covered herself completely, and, pushing aside the 
arm of Allington, almost rudely, she sprang upon the 
banquette and into the house; and, turning upon him 
a look of lively indignation, darted up stairs to her 
chamber. Here she was quickly rejoined by her 
mother, whose obtuse apprehension had at length 
discovered that something was wrong, and who now 
came to offer her maternal consolations. 

“Mother!” exclaimed Clara, the moment she 
entered the room, “lam a wretch. It was I who 
compelled Medwin to promise me, upon his honor 
as a man, that he would not fight Allington; and now 
that all the world has frowned upon him, J, too, have 
turned recreant, and cast him off. Mother, speak to 
me no word of command or remonstrance. I will 
never see Mr. Allington again; and I will this very 
hour go to Medwin, and throw myself on my knees 
before him. Yes, we shall be happy!” 

“ My child, you are excited just now, and I beg 
you to wait until morning. We will then talk the 
matter over calmly; and if you cannot really be 
happy without Mr. Medwin, why, my child, I will 
not urge you further. Come, dear girl, go to bed 
now, and to-morrow you will be yourself again.” 

With gentle and soothing care—for the mother 
was now all aroused in the callous heart of this 
worldly woman, and bent every accent and every 
motion into grace and kindness—Mrs. Harland at 
length succeeded in calming the excitement of her 
child, and inducing her to consent to wait until the 
next morning, when, if she wished, her mother said, 
Medwin should be sent for. “Iam sure, my child,” 
she said, as she kissed her and bid her good-night, 
“ I have acted for the best, and have nothing but 
your happiness in view.” . 

And now she was alone; and leaving her bed, she 
leaned against the window, while the shadowy cur¬ 
tain of evening, which falls in that climate suddenly 
down from the sky, shut out the day, and seemed, ai 
the same moment, to shut the light from her heart. 
Then, with rapid steps, her little feet paced the 


luxurious carpet of her apartment, while her heart 
beat loudly and still more rapidly in her bosom. 
Again she tried to rest, but the taper which she had 
lighted threw such ghastly shadows upon the walls, 
which seemed to wave and beckon her, that she 
leaped from the bed in agony, and almost screamed 
outright. Hours passed slowly and sadly, and the 
short, sharp ringing of the watchman’s club upon the 
pavement beneath her window, mingled with the 
chimes of the old cathedral clock as it struck mid¬ 
night—and still the poor frightened girl could neither 
sleep nor compose herself. Once, indeed, she had 
fallen into a kind of slumber, curtained with such 
horrid dreams as made it torture instead of rest. 
She saw her lover with his bright eye turned sweetly 
upon her, as of old, and his beautiful locks resting 
upon her shoulder, while she held his hand upon her 
throbbing heart, and he whispered dear words and 
precious sighs into her willing ear. But anon the 
paleness of death stole over that manly brow—the 
lips fell apart, white and ghastly, and the noble form 
fell down at her feet, a stiffened corse. She shrieked 
aloud in her agony, and awoke. The moon had risen, 
and was throwing a broad and brilliant stream of 
light into the apartment, and the busy breeze, fresh 
from the fragrant sea, whispered its musical noises 
through the waving curtains of her couch. 

At length the white blaze of the moon went out, 
and the misty morn looked dim and sad over the 
sleeping city. Throwing a cloak about her, Clara 
hurried down the stairs, and, opening the door softly, 
found herself in the street, at an hour she had never 
before been there. What a strange and dreary aspect 
every thing seemed to wear! The windows of the 
houses, as she passed, were all closed, and no one 
I could be seen but dozens of loitering negroes returning 
! from market, or here and there some industrious 
landlady with a small basket of vegetables on her 
arm, and closely veiled, hurrying along as if to 
escape observation, followed by a servant with the 
day’s provisions in a large basket, which she carried 
steadily upon her head. Every one who met her 
turned and stared curiously; and as she hurried over 
the long crossing of Canal street, and threaded her 
way between the hacks that had already taken their 
station, she felt that rude ej'es, and ruder sneers were 
upon her. She paused not for an instant, however, 
but redoubled her speed until she reached the private 
entrance to the St. Charles, .where, leaning for a 
moment against a column, she beckoned a woman 
from the saloon of the baths into the vestibule, and, 
putting a piece of money into her hand, whispered, 
“ Find out the chamber of Mr. Medwin. He is very 
sick, and a dear friend of mine—I must see him 
immediately.” 

The woman disappeared up the stairs leading to 
the “office” of the hotel, and, returning in a moment, 
made a sign for Clara to follow. 

As they approached, a noise and bustle were appa¬ 
rent at the further end of the corridor, and several 
servants were hurrying in and out, as if some sudden 
accident had occurred. Clara’s guide pointed out 
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Medwin’s room, and she rushed in—feeling certain 
in her heart that her lover was dying. 

He lay stiff and- stark upon the sofa, with a few 
white froth bubbles gathered upon his lips, and a letter 
clasped tightly in his hand. It seemed that he was 
not yet dead, for a physician, who had been hastily 
summoned, was attempting to force open his mouth, 
as if to administer a restorative to the dying man. 
As Clara approached, he stared in astonishment, but 
she heeded him not, and exclaiming, “ Oh, Charles, 
what frightful dream is this !” threw herself on her 
knees before him. 

t Life rallied for an instant, and he opened those 
wild, fearful eyes. Oh! what a world of wretched¬ 
ness and despair was in that glance! He knew her; 
and conquering, with a convulsive effort, the agony 


which was withering up the last drops of life, caught 
her to his heart, exclaiming, 

“Clara, thou art forgiven! I am not a coward; 
for I can even die and leave thee thus. Farewell! be 
happy!” 

All was over. My poor friend had fought his 
last battle, and his antagonist and conqueror was 
Death. That pure and noble spirit, with all its wild 
and restless fever-dreams, “ sleeps well” amid the 
beautiful solitudes of Cypress Grove Cemetery— 
the home of the stranger —where so many proud 
and buoyant hearts crumble beneath the golden air, 
new filled with odorous dew. And I wait patiently, 
yet sadly, for the hour which is to restore me to the 
friend of my bosom. 
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From Chambers’ Repository. 

CONSTANCIA DE GONSALVO. 

I was commissioned by an eminent London 
firm, in the autumn of 1833, to proceed to the 
south-west of Spain, lor the purpose of estab¬ 
lishing a commercial agency in connection with 
the cultivators and others who occupy the 
rich lands to the east and south of the Guadal¬ 
quivir, and skirted by the waters of the Bay 
of Cadiz. During: m.v unexpectedly prolonged 
stay there, I became — in consequence of a 
rather close intimacy with Sefior Manuel, a 
principal merchant of that city, to whom I 
had been accredited — involved in a singular 
affair, the chief incidents of which I have 
thrown together in the following brief, unex- 
aggerated narrative. 

I was breakfasting one Sunday morning 
with Sefior Manuel and his son Alfonso, a 
young man of frank and agreeable character 
and manners, at the merchant’s country resi¬ 
dence, about a couple of degrees inland from 
Cadiz, when the sefior, who had been unusu¬ 
ally silent and preoccupied, suddenly proposed 
that, in furtherance of the commission with 
which I was intrusted, I should pay a visit to 
Juan Alvarez, a vine-grower near San Lucar 
de Barrameda, a small town by the entrance 
of the Guadalquivir. 

“ I promised Alvarez yesterday,” said Sefior 
Manuel, speaking slowly, whilst a grave smile 
played about his lips, excited apparently by 
the red flush which lit up the clear olive of 
his son’s complexion, “ that I would call on 
him shortly. I am disposed to do so to-mor¬ 
row, if that will suit your convenience.” 

“ It would,” I said, “ very well.” 

“Then, Alfonso,” continued the merchant, 
“ you will have three horses ready saddled by 
daybreak, unless you decline accompanying 
us : in which case, two will of course suffice.” 

A gay laugh from the son, as lie rose, bowed, 
and left the apartment, was a sufficient reply. 
As soon as his shadow disappeared from the 
open corridor, Sefior Manuel said, in a confi¬ 
dential sort of way : “ The boy has fallen in 
love, but not so stupidly as I at first sup¬ 
posed.” As the merchant spoke, his glance 
reverted complacently to a recent number of 
El Cronica dc Cadiz , which had previously, I 
noticed, engaged his attention in a remark¬ 
able manner. “ Nothing like 60 stupidly as 
I had supposed — certainly not. And after 
all,” continued the thoroughly worldly mat¬ 
ter-of-fact trader, as lie withdrew his gaze 
with some effort from the paper, relaxed into 
a candidly benevolent smile, and, early as it 
was, kindled a cigar at a spirit-lamp upon the 
table — “ after all, love is the great passion, 
the irresistible sentiment, the sublime enthu¬ 
siasm, the — the everything, in short, in this 
sunny, superb Spain of ours at least. In 
your cold, ibggy island, Sefior Inglese, it may 


lie different; and yet,” added the merchant 
with prompt liberality, lest doubtless his rep¬ 
utation for politeness should suffer in my es¬ 
timation, “ I have heard there are handsome 
women in England.” 

“ Well, a few — one or two, here and there, 
in the larger towns and counties perhaps.” 

“ Ila ! Still it is well; one must he con¬ 
tent. Everybody cannot have the luck to be 
Spaniards; but to-morrow, my friend, you 
shall see a Dulcinea that might turn all man¬ 
kind into Quixotes. By San Jago! there is 
not such a pair of eyes in all Spain as Dona 
Katerina’s!” 

“ I)ona Katerina ! A lady of degree, it 
seems!” 

“No, no,” laughed Sefior Manuel, as he 
rose and carefully pocketed FA Cronka; 
(i that is only a complimentary way of speak¬ 
ing, you understand. But you shall know all 
about it to-morrow, the more readily, my 
friend, that I wish to take your opinion on 
the subject. But mind and be here early, as 
there is a long journey before us. A Dios ! ” 

It was subsequently deposed that, in the 
afternoon of this same day (September 20. 
1833), one of the numerous groups of busy 
politicians lounging about the Puerto del Sol, 
Madrid, and eagerly discussing the recent 
palace revolution consequent upon the resusci¬ 
tation of the king, after he had been officially 
pronounced defunct by the royal physicians, 
was hastily approached by a middle-aged 
man, very shabbily attired, and further re¬ 
markable for a shy, slouching, though lmlf- 
military air and hearing. He abruptly ad¬ 
dressed himself to Sefior Perez, a wealthy 
money-broker of Madrid, who appeared to 
feel anything but honored by the stranger’s 
preferential notice. 

“ You have not heard the news, it seems !” 
said the new-comer as he dragged the reluct¬ 
ant Perez away by the arm. 

“Not heard the news !” sourly responded 
the moncy-merehanfc, vainly striving to disen¬ 
gage himself from the stranger’s familiarly 
forcible grasp. “ A likely supposition, truly ! 
All Madrid has heard the news — all at least, 
Sefior Antonio de Gonsalvo, that dare show 
themselves where a journal is read, or men 
talk openly with each other.” 

“ Calomarde has really fallen, then !” said 
the person thus addressed, and still urging 
Perez slowly onwards. “ Come, tell me all 
about it.” 

“ Of course Calomarde has fallen, and very 
deservedly too, for the deception he attempted 
in the interest of Don Carlos to palm off upon 
: the dying king. Zea Bermudez has been sent 
■ for by Christina, who, in a few days, for Eer- 
! dimmd cannot recover, will be queen-regent 
| of Spain.” 

| “Malediction!” growled the stranger 
j fiercely: “I feared so!” 
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“ Antonio de Gonsalvo,” sternly exclaimed 
Perez, a man of thoroughly respectable well- 
to-do polities, to whom no heresy was so de¬ 
testable as that which refused obeisance to the 
rising sun — “ you arc surely crazed I ” 

“ Pardon! My words had no meaning. 
See, this ia the news I doubted you had heard 
of.” 

Sefior Perez took the letter offered him, ad¬ 
justed his glasses, and it was delightful to 
note the benignant graciousness which gradu¬ 
ally overspread his previously forbidding as¬ 
pect. Scarcely permitting himself to read to 
the conclusion, he hurriedly exclaimed; 
“Dead! and so suddenly! Why, then, my 
dear De Gonsalvo, you are your uncle’s heir !” 

“ Unquestionably so; but,” he added with 
a half-ashamed glance at his threadbare 
raiment, “ it is not in this guise I should ap¬ 
pear at Gastello.” 

“ Certainly not. You want money, and 
shall have it. Come with me; yet stay: 
was there not some talk, many years ago, of 
the marriage of that rebellious slip of a bou, 
Enrique do Gonsalvo?'' 

“ Yes, lie married Constancia, an elder sis¬ 
ter of Inez do Calderon, Queen Christina's 
present favorite lady of the palace; but he 
left no issue.' 7 

** No issue, male or female 1 I remember 
now to have heard so. And since they are 
both long ago with the saints, you, senor, are 
• tfiio undoubted heir. Bravissimo! Come 
v/ith me, excellent sir; I will furnish you 
with any sums you require. And, San til 
Maria ! who would not lend anything he re¬ 
quired to a nobleman with the best blood of 
.Valencia in his veins? Come!” 

A note to this freely rendered excerpt from 
the judicial archives of Sevilla adds, that the 
deponent, Jose Perez, further recalls to mind, 
upon reflection, that, later in the day when 
the precited conversation took place, Antonio 
do Gonsalvo suddenly asked him, if he knew 
how far.it was from Madrid to San Lucar de 
Barrameda, in Andalucia; to which lie, Jose 
Perez, replied, that he had never heard of 
such a place, as indeed he never had till with¬ 
in these last few days. 

I was punctual to the time agreed upon with 
Scfior Manuel; and, both father and son being 
in readiness, .we mounted forthwith, and set 
oh' at a canter. The weather was delicious, 
the horses excellent, the roads nowhere im¬ 
passable, and, as we gayly caracoled along, I 
became more and more satisfied, from the 
merchant’s thickening hints, that for all the 
inflated rubbish he had indulged in about love 
and romance, the charms by which Katerina, 
whoever she might be, had won his consent to 
her union with his son, wero of a sufficiently 
tangible and solid kind to bo plainly set forth 
and summed.up in his ledger. Especially after 
wo paused for rest and refreshment, and hud 


imbibed a pint or so of excellent Xeres wine, 
did his confidences flow freely forth, all sug¬ 
gestive of mounting fortune, vastly increased 
commerce, and high social distinction, inter¬ 
spersed with rough but keen guesses at the 
value of the vine and olive grounds we were 
passing, and incessant injunctions to secrecy 
and silence. However, it was a very agreea¬ 
ble ride, and we reached our destination in 
excellent time, preceded about an hour by 
Alfonso, whose impatience, as we neared the 
goal, could not brook our more sober pace. 

The dwelling and grounds of Juan Alvarez 
were very pleasantly situated at a considera¬ 
ble distance in our favor from. San Lucar and 
the Guadalquivir, but commanding a fine 
view of both, as well as of the broad Atlantic, 
whose surging murmurs, brought by the 
odorous soutii wind, struck faintly and sooth¬ 
ingly upon an attentively listening ear. In 
the season of buds and flowers, the place 
must have been as fresh, blooming, and fra¬ 
grant, as the two charming girls, who, with 
Juan Alvarez, met us at the myrtle-trellised 
gate. Let me here describe these youthful 
maidens — neither was yet eighteen — as I 
might have done a few hours after making 
their acquaintance. Luisa, slightly the tall¬ 
er, and considerably the fairer, was the 
daughter and only child of Alvarez, whom she, 
however, did not in the slightest manner 
resemble; not so much as her companion 
Katerina, who did so in some slightly appre¬ 
ciable degree, though, truly, it would have 
puzzled one to say in what particular feature ; 
and she was no relative of his, nor indeed of 
any other tangible person, and known simply 
as Katerina. Juan Alvarez, to be sure, had 
always given out that she was the stray scion 
of an illustrious family of the old Gothic 
blood of Spain, consigned to his care under 
painful circumstances for a while, but certain 
to bo ultimately claimed and restored to her 
rightful position with prodigious eclat and 
rejoicings. This was a kind of story that 
would never, under any circumstances, have 
gone down very well with me ; and, in the 
present instance, the Gothic blood and parent¬ 
age part of the romance was quite evidently a 
fiction. If ever there was a damsel of the 
genuine Andalusian race, Katerina was one. 
This her hair, complexion, glancing Arab eye, 
agile, slight, yet warmly rounded figure, quick 
gushing susceptibility of temperament, and 
keen, eager enjoyment of life, unmistakably 
proclaimed. Luisa, now, judging from ap¬ 
pearances, might have had a smart sprink¬ 
ling of Gothic blood in her veins. She was 
fairer than Katerina; her hair, especially, 
was many shades lighter than the glossy 
ebony of Katerina’s long plaited fcresse3 ; and 
her feet, though well formed enough, and by 
no means excessively large, were of nothing 
like such delicate symmetry as her compan- 
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ion 3 . ihen her speech and manner, com¬ 
pared with the liaU-Moorish maiden’s, were 
unimaginative, cold, and formal. Lursa, in 
brief, although, it might be, a handsomer 
person in a strict sense, was certainly not a 
more lovable one than Katerina, whose charm¬ 
ing face showed as many dimples as there were 
letters in her baptismal name. Good, well- 
principled girls both of them withal were, 
and ardently attached to each other — in fact, 
but for complexions of a deeper glow, and a 
certain foreign coloring of tone and demeanor, 
just such gentle, graceful, heart-breaking 
damsels as lead captive the ingenuous youth 
of Britain, both north and south of the Tweed. 
Education it is true, in a conventional sense, 
they possessed but little, except in the arts 
of reading, writing, spelling, and sewing — 
acquired, I believe, at a nun’s school, at¬ 
tached to the not very distant convent-church 
of Los Gozos de Nucstra Seflora (the Joys of 
Our Lady); yet were they superior artists in 
two at least of the accomplishments that 
attract and fascinate mankind. But then 
dancing in Spain, in Andalucia at all events, 
positively does come by nature ; and lirst-class 
scholars were they both, each after her dis¬ 
tinctive bent of mind, in that primal academy. 
Music was also theirs by special gift of Heav¬ 
en ; for certainly they had no teacher in the 
science, if you except the organ-swell of the 
wind, and torrent voices sweeping down from 
the forest-clothed sierras in the not far dis¬ 
tance, which might, perhaps, have given res¬ 
onance and power to Luisa’s rich and ring¬ 
ing tones in the heroic chants cclebrativo of 
El Cid Campeador ; and that you also ignore, 
as a preceptive in line nee, the murmured melo¬ 
dy of the Guadalquivir, stealing its bright 
way through perfume-breathing cistns and 
myrtle groves, of which even a dull car might 
detect a silver echo in Katerina’s llomanws 
Moriscos. 

But I must have done with this damsel- 
drawing, or X shall get carried off my feet in¬ 
to altitudes for which 1 have no wings — 
they went with my black hair and whiskers 
— and I turn, therefore, to Sen or Juan 
Alvarez, a lithe, sinewy, black-eyed, black- 
haired, sallow, shrewd-faced individual of 
middle age, of neither repulsive nor preposses¬ 
sing aspect and manners, according to my 
taste and impression. I was, moreover, very 
soon satisfied, as we strolled through his old- 
world cultivated vino and olive fields, that he 
possessed neither more nor less of aptitude 
for business than the generality of his leisure- 
loving countrymen, albeit there would a 
glimmer now and then shoot forth from his 
deep-set, cavernous, flurried eyes, which con¬ 
vinced me that lie was by no means indifferent 
in the matter of profit, if obtainable without 
much personal cllort. One thing I rather 
liked him for: he was evidently strongly 
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; aiLiivuuu to ttic orphan intrusted to ms gnum- 
! ianship, and tenderly solicitous for her — 
I Katerina's — welfare. This, admitting the 
| story told of her family to he true, and that 
! he had been au hereditary servitor of the 
i decayed house,, as in that case I supposed it 
| to be, was no doubt attributable to the strong 
; feudal sentiment still prevalent in Spain, 
j Alvarez, certainly, in my judgment, loved her 
far better than he did his own child, and was 
| at pains, one could see, to conceal the pref’er- 
j once he felt, lest it might give Luisa pain. 
But to resume this narrative ; I found Alvarez 
! to be in so unbusiness-like a mood, so impa- 
| tiently indifferent to my instructions and ex- 
! planations relative to an improved mode of 
i preparing and packing olives for the London 
j market, that I was at length fain to conclude 
[ that his mind was, for the present at alt events, 
! hopelessly preoccupied with the Alfonso and 
| Katerina marriage affair (which I knew from 
I Sefior Manuel he was extremely anxious to 
j forward and hasten), to the exclusion of more 
| important matters. I was right. Clearly 
| discerning the uselessness of further business 
i discourse, I proposed returning to the house : 
i and we had no sooner done so than the young 
! people, with that singularly intuitive pe re op¬ 
tion— common, I have observed, to all 
i countries*—by which, without a word being 
| spoken, they become aware that certain in- 
! teres ting arrangements will be best furthered 
j by their absence, stole quietly off, and [ was 
: doing the same, when .Sefior Manuel “"gilt 
• ino by the arm, and said ; “ E beg you will 
| not leave us. You English, who, I have read, 

1 buy and sell your wives at market with halters 
| round their necks — no offence, I hope ; every 
country has its customs, and why not, by 
.San Jago! Still, you be cool hands at such 
bargains ; and I shall be glad of your advice 
; and assistance in a rather out-of-the-way 
| affiir of the kind. My friend Alvarez will, *1 
am sure, have no objection.” 

: The quick furtive glance of “my friend 
Alvarez” said, “ Every objection” quite 
plainly ; but as his lips said, “ None in the 
world,” I reseated myself, lit a cigar, and 
assumed a listening attitude. 

“ You see,” began the merchant with some 
hesitation, as ifhurUly knowing at which end 
of the story to commence — “ you see — that 
is, you will presently — that Katerina is not 
Katerina at all, but Constaneia do Gon- 
salvo” -* 

“ I)ofia Constaneia de Gonsalvo,” inter¬ 
posed Juan Alvarez. 

“ Yes, yes, of coarse. Dofia Constaneia de 
Gonsalvo, whose honored parents both died 
about fifteen years ago — one of grief, the 
other of gunpowder.” 

“ Enrique de Gonsalvo,” said Alvarez with 
dignity, “ colonel of cavalry in the forces of 
the heroic General Vidal, blew himself up 
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rather than surrender to the troops sent 
against him by Ferdinand, who had dismissed 
the constitutional Cortes” — 

“Yes, yes; wo know all about that,” in¬ 
terrupted Manuel, who, unlike the majority 
of his class, was an Absolutist. “ He was a 
rebel against our lord the king, a setter-up 
of revolutions”- 

“ Of constitutions,” again interposed Al¬ 
varez. “ The English senor understands, no 
doubt.” 

“ Santa Maria, to be sure he does! It 
would be odd if he did not, seeing they all 
come from his country ! But, revolutions or 
constitutions, the end is, that Colonel de Gon- 
salvo was a dead traitor, his wife and child 
proscribed outlaws”- 

“No, no — disinherited outcasts, you 
mean,” 

“ Tell the story yourself, friend Juan ; you 
will do it better than I shall. By San Jago ! 
my head always spins round like a humming- 
top when I think of a sensible man risking 
his for such nonsense.” 

Juan Alvarez did so, but with so much 
circumlocution, that I had better perhaps 
relate its substance in my own words. Col¬ 
onel, de Consulvo, the only son of Hon Lopez 
do Consulvo, a fanatical royalist, ho himself 
being an equally fanatical Exalfcado, perished 
in Vidal’s outbreak against the government 
of Ferdinand, having about two years pre¬ 
viously espoused, against the wishes of the 
families on both sides, Cons tan ciade Calderon. 
Her husband’s death preyed fatally upon the 
youthful widow, who, when dying, intrusted 
her only child, a girl then nearly three years 
old, to Juan Alvarez, an attached servant of 
the Calderon family, with strict injunctions to 
keep its very existence a secret from Hon 
Lopez, the grandfather, who, if lie married 
again and had a son, would thereby nullify 
the otherwise indefeasible claim of the female 
heir to the Consulvo estates. This was done 
in the prescuco of a clergyman, one Juan 
Ortiz, since created a bishop, who had also 
at the same time witnessed and attested by 
his seal and signature a document drawn up 1 
in accordance with the dying wife’s instruc¬ 
tions, containing her wishes with respect to 
the future of tho child, and a minute descrip- ! 
tion of its person. About two years after 
this, Juan Alvarez, who was already a wid- 1 
ower with a child of his own, of tho same sex 
and ago as that of his mistress—though it 
did not clearly appear to mo that this fact 
was known to the mother of Constancia — 
came and settled in his present abode. 

“The rest, which is plain sense,” said 
Senor Manuel, when we had got thus far, “ is 
Boon told. My son, Alfonso, like a silly calf, 
as he and most young men are, chose to fall 
.in love with, for aught he knew to the con¬ 
trary, a moneyless, nameless Katerina. Pa- 
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rental watchfulness took the alarm, and I 
naturally insisted that the acquaintance should 
be broken off. What happened next 1 why this : 
my friend, Juan, very anxious, as he ought to 
be, to settle his charge. handsomely in the 
world, for, after all, the Gonsalvo estates, 
which are terribly dipped too, I hear, are not 
hers yet — perhaps never will be, God knows; 
there is nothing sure in this world; well, I 
say, my friend Juan, considering these things, 
comes to me and tells this story ; which I of 
course — for one must look at both sides of 
the cloth before buying — take time to con¬ 
sider. There is Don Lopez, I reflect, still in 
the prime of life”- 

“Sixty-four, if he’s a day,” interrupted 
Alvarez. 

“ You hear; a man scarcely ageing, and 
who may live, as I say, thirty or forty years 
longer. Then there is a varlct of a nephew, 
who knows, or at least suspects, that the 
heiress to the Gonsalvo estates is under the 
care of my friend Juan, and he may give 
trouble.” 

“ lie lost his commission of captain of artil¬ 
lery, as I told you, whilst serving at Ceuta, 
for misconduct, more than a twelvemonth 
agone. Besides, he will have no right in the 
matter whatever, and is not worth a real.” 

“ Well, be it as it may, I have made up my 
mind to brave all chances, in consideration 
of Katerina’s charming qualities, and Alfonso’s 
ardent attachments to her, provided that you, 
Juan Alvarez, furnish me with instant and 
incontestable proof that the amiable girl is in 
very truth Dona Constancia de Gonsalvo, and 
heiress-presumptive of the estates — admit¬ 
ting, at the same time, as I unhesitatingly 
and unreservedly do — that she is a nobility 
and a fortune in herself. If you do this, Juan, 
it is my wish that the marriage be celebrated 
without delay.” 

“ The proof is easy and conclusive,” said 
Alvarez, as lie unlocked an iron-bound box 
which he had placed upon the table. “ But, 
first, have you written to Father Ortiz —• the 
bishop, that is to say ? ” 

“Yes, and I have his letter in reply with 
me. He perfectly remembers the death of the 
Lady Constancia, and witnessing the document 
you speak of, although he can remember only 
its general tenor. This, however, by reason, 
as you shall presently hear, of tho venerable 
man’s praiseworthy precaution at tho time of 
signing, can have no evil consequence what¬ 
ever.” 

“Is this like the signature in tho letter!” 
said Alvarez, placing his finger upon a name 
at the bottom of a parchment ho had un¬ 
rolled . 

“My eyes are not so good as they were. 
Have the goodness to compare tho two signa¬ 
tures,” said Senor Manuel, placing the letter 
in my hands. “ Not that there is any doubt, 
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my good friend, Juan,” lie added, win 1st T 
heedfully compared the two signatures, “ of 
your truth and honesty. Very far from that; 
liut all matters of form, no one is better aware 
than you, should be gone through with mi¬ 
nutely and formally.” 

“ The signatures,” I said, “ which are very 
peculiar, are identical. There can, I think, 
be no doubt of that.” 

“ And there are no erasures, no blots, no 
alterations, Seiior [nglese?” 

“ None whatever.” 

“ Then have the goodness, my dear sir, to 
read the document aloud.” 

I did so. The first part related to some 
testamentary dispositions regarding the child ; 
then came a list of some family ornaments. 
“ Here they are,” said Alvarez, taking them 
out of the box and placing them on the table. 
They precisely corresponded with the in¬ 
ventory. The next and important lines, in 
my view of the matter, described the child's 
person minutely: “ Brunette complexion, 
black eyes and hair, and long eyelashes ; small 
feet, one pockmark over the right eyebrow, 
and two moles about an incli apart at the hack 
of the neck.” Katerina, unquestionably! 
There could be no question upon the matter. 
She was a Goth, then, by descent! So much 
for my conceit in ethnological science. 

“Capital!” exclaimed the merchant — 
“ Katerina's exact portrait. The moles I saw 
half an hour since. Still, friend Juan, your 
document might he a forgery ; nay, don’t look 
so fierce, man ; it might , l say, be a clever 
imitation of the original instrument, altered 
only in a material part — the description of the 
child, for instance.” 

“ Seiior Manuel,” said Alvarez faintly, 
“what, what can you mean?” The man’s 
countenance was as white as a tombstone, 
either with consternation or anger, I could not 
for the moment decide which. Presently, I 
felt assured that it could have been, from anger 
only. 

“ I say,” resumed Manuel, “ that such a 
charge, but for the forethought of the excellent 
bishop, might have been insinuated, especially 
by that scamp of a nephew, Antonio dc Gon- 
salvo. But that will be hereafter impossible 
if you agree — and I am sure you will readily 
— to submit the parchment to another test.” 

“Test! What test?” murmured Juan 
Alvarez, still white, trembling, nerveless, as 
it seemed. 

“ The bishop says in his letter,” replied 
Seiior Manuel, “ that being strongly impressed 
with the importance of the document lie was 
witnessing, and having no time to copy it, he 
took a penknife and cut olf in a zigzag direction 
a strip of blank parchment about two inches 
wide, right across the top of the instrument, 
and just above where the writing commenced, 
lie has preserved that strip. Now, if this 


1 your sheet or skin of parchment— which wo 
see is cut zigzag (indented the lawyers call it) 
across the top — fits that in his lordship's 
| possession, as well as matches it in grain, there 
cannot be the shadow of the shade of a doubt 
: that we are in possession of the original bond, 
fide document. Eh ! friend Juan, is not that 
80 

The man was breathing freely again, and 
: the natural color had returned to his cheeks. 

| “ Certainly, certainly,” he said ; “ the device 
l was excellent, admirable, I remember, now 
it is mentioned, observing his lordship act as 
you describe, but without at the time com¬ 
prehending the motive of what ho was doing. 
The test can be applied as soon as you please.” 

“ Bravo, my friend ! I knew you would say 
so. Thus, then, let it be ; the bishop happens 
to be at Sevilla just now. Let the document 
be sent there officially, for registration at the 
Chancellaria, which, I am advised, is in all 
cases the proper course; his lordship will 
then Jiave an opportunity of verifying it. In 
the mean time, lor I now throw ail doubt and 
hesitation to the winds, let us have the mar¬ 
riage-contract drawn up, and signed and 
sealed without delay, according to the terms 
you proposed, and I cheerfully agree to.” 

Juan Alvarez joyfully assented; and now 
all obstacles smoothed away, nil doubts 
removed, Seiior Manuel’s self and cigar 
kindled into unwonted irradiation, as emitting 
an extraordinary cloud of smoke, ami gallantly 
grasping a .11 ask of wine, he exclaimed: 
“ Here’s to the health of the bride, gentlemen ! 
of the charming Katerina, the divine Con- 
stancia, the most beautiful maiden in all .Spain! 
as I told you only yesterday, Seiior Ingle so. 
I should be proud of such a daughter-in-law, 
if she were as poor as a poet. Still, a 
handsome dowry does not come amiss. I 
shall give the sweet damsel a father’s blessing 
directly she comes in. Her health, gentle¬ 
men !” 

As she did come in very soon afterwards — 
and I have no taste either for fatherly or 
loverly raptures on such occasions— F slipped 
out, just to take a turn or two, and ask myself 
a few questions. "What could he the true 
meaning of that which I had just seen and 
heard ? That both Alvarez and Manuel were 
playing a part more or less deceitful, I had 
not the slightest doubt; and, as to the latter, 
I guessed pretty well where his secret lay. 
Et Cronic<i dc Cadiz had informed him of the 
death of Don Lopez do Gonsalvo ; and. having 
thoroughly satisfied himself that Katerina was 
the true C'onstancia, he was desirous of hurry¬ 
ing on the match before the news reached 
Alvarez, and induced him either to insist 
upon more onerous conditions, or possibly to 
break olf the negotiation altogether. This I 
mentally booked ns certain, with regard to 
Seiior Manuel. But Alvarez puzzled me. My 
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first vague impression hail been that he was 
endeavoring to palm oil* his own daughter 
upon the wealthy merchant as the Lady Con- 
staneia do Gunsalvo, under which hypothesis 
his conduct was intelligible, and might arise 
from a natural anxiety to provide handsomely 
for Katerina, in case the Consulvo house of 
cards fell to pieces. Yet the document I had 
seen — if verified by the attesting bishop, and, 
from the confidence exhibited by Alvarez, I 
had no doubt that it could be — seemed to 
establish beyond question that she was the true 
heiress; but, if so, why was Alvarez so eager 
lor the conclusion of the match ? so desirous 
of uniting the representative of an illustrious 
house with a merchant’s son? he, one of a 
nation, too, who for the most part are so ab¬ 
surdly prejudiced in favor of birth nud rank ? 
It was altogether too profound a puzzle for 
me; so I gave it up, comforting myself with 
the pleasant reflection that Katerina, in whose 
favor I felt extremely prepossessed, would, 
however matters turned, have an amiable and 
attached husband, and a wealthy home. As 
to Alvarez and Senor Manuel, I eared but 
little how prosperously or otherwise their 
selfish ventures reached port or suffered wreck. 

We — that is, Senor Manuel, his son, and 
myself — slept at San Lucar that night, and 
the next day the marriage-contract was drawn 
up and executed. Senor Manuel, Alvarez, 
and the lover, of course, were extremely anx¬ 
ious that the wedding should take place im¬ 
mediately after the messenger who had been 
despatched to Sevilla with the precious docu¬ 
ment, upon which so much depended, returned 
with the bishop’s authentication ; and I also 
was, I confess, desirous that there should be 
no delay, which could not, it more fully struck 
me the oftener I rellectod on the matter, work 
other than evil to one or both of the contracted 
uarties. But Katerina — I beg pardon, Con¬ 
stancy do Gonsalvo — was inexorably deter¬ 
mined on procrastination, and was warmly 
supported in her resolve by her friend and 
confidante Luisa, upon the ground of some 
Spanish etiquette, decorum, or punctilio, 
which, they made clearly out to their own 
satisfaction, necessitated the delay of a month 
at the very least. A Ye were obliged to yield 
the point, or nearly so ; and it was finally 
settled that the 18th of October next ensuing 
should ho the happy day. 

Alas for the folly of human hopes and 
aspirations ! The world had lived only to the 
morning of the 3d of that month, when a 
panting messenger informed me that my pres¬ 
ence was requested at Senor Manuel's without 
a moment’s delay. It occurred to me that 
possibly the gout, which I knew had attacked 
Ids pedal extremities, might have assailed the 
more delicate and sensitive machinery of his 
stomach ; but the first glimpse of the merchant 
and his son dispelled this fear. Senor Man¬ 


uel was stamping up and down the counting- 
house, upon his Hannelied legs, in a towering 
passion, cursing, lamenting, and screaming 
with pain, all in a breath ; and poor Alfonso, 
utterly aghast and woebegone, sat, statue* 
like, beside his desk, Ins sanguine complexion 
changed to the color of the ashes of the half- 
consumed cigar lying neglected before him. 
Senor Manuel had an open letter in his hand. 
“ Head that, sir,” lie exclaimed, checking the 
ebullition of his wrath sufficiently to be intel¬ 
ligible ; “ read that, my good friend, and give 
your advice. By San Jago ! my head turns 
round like a top; ha! ho!—and Alfonso 
there never had one. The infamous carojo ! 
the rascal! ho ! ha ! read, my friend — read!” 

I did as well as I could, but so ill spelt a 
scrawl took some time to decipher. It was, I 
found, from Juan Alvarez ; and the confused 
and confusing purport seemed to be, that the 
writer bad heard of the death of Don Lopez 
de Gonsalvo; that the deceased’s nephew, 
Antonio de Gonsalvo, had arrived at San 
Lucar deBarrameda, and claimed the guardian¬ 
ship of Dona Constancia, notwithstanding 
the clause in the testamentary act of her 
mother which, by implication at least, con¬ 
ferred that right on Alvarez. lie — the neph¬ 
ew —• moreover, insisted that not only should 
the proposed marriage be deferred, but all in¬ 
tercourse between the parties bo peremptorily 
forbidden. The note concluded with the ex¬ 
pression of a wish that some one in whom 
Senor Manuel could confide — El Inglese per¬ 
haps, as least liable to suspicion — should 
come over and confer with him, Juan Alvarez, 
as if upon business. 

“ Well, what do you say, my friend ?” said 
Sefior Manuel. “ I know' that, till your next 
letters arrive, you will have plenty of leisure ; 
and as to expenses, I shall of course bo 
liberal—ha! ho!” 

Alfonso’s miserable phiz influenced me more 
than the merchant’s proffered liberality. The 
disappointment he was suffering under is, I 
quite well know, fatal only, like the maladicdc 
mer , to excessively weak and sensitive organi¬ 
zations, but, like that also in another respect, 
it is cruelly distressing while it lasts ; anil I 
consented, after a little hesitation, to do my 
best to set the troubled course of true love 
smooth again. Two hours afterwards I was 
on the road to San Lucar, it having taken 
Alfonso all that time to indite the voluminous 
love-epistle I had undertaken to place in Con- 
stancia’s hands, but which, I rejoiced to think, 
it formed no part of my sclf-iuiposed mission 
to read. 

I found Alvarez alone, and in very disconso¬ 
late, or, moro properly speaking, oppressed 
mood. I don’t know any other word that bet¬ 
ter expresses the sullen, angry dejection he 
appeared to labor under; whilst the quick- 
glancing, flurried expression I lmd at first 
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remarked, shot more frequently than ever! 
from out the depths of his dark, deep-set, cun-; 
ningly-intelligent eyes. lie appeared glad to ; 
see me; but so hesitating, disjointed, and 
often contradictory was his talk, that I had 
great difficulty in arriving at the following j 
facts and semi-conclusions: —-The nephew of 
Bon Lopez was gone to Sevilla, to examine the 
document registered there, the authenticity | 
of which he hud the audacity, according to 
Alvarez, to dispute, notwithstanding the 
bishop's voucher, which, I have omitted to | 
mention, had reached Sefior Manuel in due 
course of post. If Katerina, however, was the 
daughter of Enrique and Constancia de Gon- 
salvo, then lie, the nephew, assumed to be her 
legal guardian ; and as to her marriage with 
a vulgar trader’s son, however rich, that lie 
would not hear of; and till the young lady 
came • .f age — and it wanting nearly four years 
of that—his, Antonio de Gonsalvo’s, word 
would be law in the matter. He had also, I 
partly gathered by dint of a searching cross- 
exauiination, made other overtures and con¬ 
ditions, though of what precise nature Alvarez 
would not divulge ; except that, for the pres¬ 
ent, the existence of the said heiress should 
be kept, as fur as possible, after what had 
passed, a close secret from the world. “ You 
had better, therefore,” Alvarez was saying, at 
the close of a long, unsatisfactory interview, 
“not attempt to see Katerina — Dona Con¬ 
stancia, I mean— as there is a servant left 
here who would no doubt inform his master. 
All! here lie is! Prudence—silence!” he 
added in a hurried whisper, “ or all will go j 
wrong.” This sudden break in our colloquy! 
was occasioned by the entrance, by a gate | 
opening from the Sevilla high-road, of a gen¬ 
tleman handsomely habited in deep mourning. 
It was Antonio do Gonsalvo, just returned j 
from that city, and not looking, as it struck 
me from the slight glance I obtained of his 
jaundiced and bloated countenance, particu- j 
larly well pleased with the result of his jour¬ 
ney. lie beckoned to Alvarez with the air : 
of a master, and I heard the latter say, | 
deprecatingly ; “ An Englishman in the wine 
and olive trade, on business.” In another j 
minute they disappeared within the house ; | 
and 1 turned away for a stroll through the i 
grounds, but had not taken a dozen steps j 
when Pedro, a sharp lad whom I had seen] 
about the place, and who, I believe, was gar¬ 
dener, groom, waiter, errand-man, and house¬ 
maid to the establishment, smilingly confronted 
me. He had a remarkably speaking counter 
nance, had Pedro — so much so that I in¬ 
stantly, in reply to his niuto but quite intel¬ 
ligible query, said : “ To be sure I have a let¬ 
ter— here it is : and mind you tell the sefior- 
etfca, to whom it is addressed, that I must 
have an answer within an hour from this, as 
I do not intend remaining later than that.” 


He nodded with quick intelligence, and dis¬ 
appeared, but returned again very shortly 
with a flask of wine, a bundle of cigars, and 
some cltoice fruit, which he arrayed upon a 
rustic table, near which I stood. This done, 
he merely said, “ You will have the answer, 
sefior, in good time,” and once more disap¬ 
peared. 

I do not know when I have passed a much 
pleasanter hour than the immediately succeed¬ 
ing one. The weather was delightful — as 
fresh and much more balmy than an English 
Juno. The Atlantic gambolled and glittered 
in the far south ; it seemed for my especial 
amusement, for not another soul was any¬ 
where to be seen; and the silver estuary of 
Guadalquivir did the same on my right. The 
wine was capital, the cigars superb; and 
thus circumstanced, it is Dot surprising that 
I quickly subsided into a state of single 
blessedness, which, in my opinion, the 
happiest husband would have no objection to 
fiud himself in now and then — that is, by 
way of change only. The woes and worries I 
have been relating were, it will be remem¬ 
bered, other peoplo’s — not mine; and that 
is a burden, I have remarked, which, other 
matters being pleasant, may be borne with 
equanimity. Presently I began to consider 
whether the firm in the city would, if they 
knew all, exactly approve of a man of 
business, as Alvarez had truly said, in the 
wine and olive line, mixing himself up with 
the affairs of distressed damsels and mysteri¬ 
ous dons, and nobody knew what mischief 
besides. Til is train of thought again led 
naturally to Mrs. Brown and the young barba¬ 
rians all at play— if the weather were at all 
favorable — it being Saturday afternoon, at 
Ilighgate; and I had just finished a mental 
memorandum to the effect that it would be 
as well, on my return home, to draw it rather 
mild when talking of bright and black-eyed 
Luisas, and Katerinas, and Constancias, when 
my drowsy ear became slowly conscious of the 
tones of Luisa’s rich voice, somewhat angrily 
sharpened, exclaiming: “Hist! hist! Senor 
Inglese ! Mailrc ih Dios! he must lie asleep. 
And at such a time, too! Senor Inglese ! 
Englishman ! hist! hist!”- 

“X beg a thousand pardons, sefioretta ; 
but really this charming weather, and”- 

“ IIusli! Step this way, if you please. 
They can see you from the house.” , 

I obeyed, and Luisa, placing a letter in my 
hand, said softly ; “ from Dona Constancia- 
Isabella de Gonsalvo, for you know whom.” 

“ It shall be delivered safely, be assured ; 
but you have some more important communi¬ 
cation to make than any contained in the 
letter, or I misread the meaning of two of the 
brightest eyes in Spain.” 

“No silly compliments, senor, if you 
please,” retorted the offended maiden. “ That 
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which I lmvo further to say,” she continued, 
after grave acceptance of my gestured apology, 
“ concerns, though as yet I have not spoken 
to her of it, the Lady Constancia-Isabella de 
Gonsalvo intimately, deeply.” 

“ Bless your pretty, affectionate punctilio!” 
thought 1, as she ceased speaking. 4 ‘ You 
would not, l think, abate a syllable of one of 
Katerina's new names and titles if they 
reached the length of a racer’s pedigree.” 

“ I would say,” resumed Luisa Alvarez, in 
a quick beating voice, “ that a dark cloud 
menaces not only her so lately brilliant pros¬ 
pects, hut”— the voice sank so low that I 
could hardly hear the words — “ but her very 
life!” 

“ Merciful Ileavcn!” 

i( Listen to me. This Antonio de Gonsalvo 
is a bad, reckless man. I have overheard 
words that—I have overheard him, I say,” 
faintly continued the terrified girl, who was 
momently becoming paler and paler, “ make 
half-suggestions to my Hither, which induce 
me to believe that the least evil she may have 
to dread will be confinement, perhaps for¬ 
ever, in the convent; and even if that were 
all, she has, I assure you, sefior, not the 
slightest vocation for such a life.” 

“ That, I will he sworn, she has not.” 

“ I might say more ; hut this is enough to 
put you — her friends, I mean — upon their 
guard. Nothing must be done, however, 
rashly, as he is her legal guardian. Should 
there he necessity, I will send Pedro for you 
— fur you, who would not perhaps be sus¬ 
pected; and if you were, you would not, I 
think, be afraid uf this bad man, tiger as he 
seems. You English hcrclicos , I have hoard 
my father say, are afraid of nothing ; not 

even of— of the- Sancta Maria ora pro 

me!” she added, crossing herself, suddenly 
breaking off, and hurrying away; but 
whether as an expiation for the thought 
which seemed about to pass iier lips, or as a 
prayer for protection against Antonio de Gon¬ 
salvo, who, with her father, came a minute 
after in view, I could not easily determine. 
She had, 1 conjectured, heard their footfall; 
but they, it was plain, had not observed her 
when conversing with me. 

“ I will see you presently, and endeavor to 
conclude our bargain,” said Alvarez, as he 
passed me with his sinister-looking compan¬ 
ion. I showed, and they went away by the 
outer gate. Alvarez returned alone. lie 
looked, it seemed to me, still more perplexed 
and cowed, and was certainly quite us unin¬ 
telligible us at our previous interview; and 
all 1 could make out with tolerable distinct¬ 
ness was, that lie, Alvarez, should be ratiier 
pleased than otherwise if the young people 
could manage to make a stolen match of it in 
such a way that lie could not be suspected of 
complicity in the proceeding; but else, not 


| for the world. Antonio de Gonsalvo had, he 
said, suddenly determined upon going to Ma- 
| dr id, and would not return before a fortnight 
had passed at the earliest, 
i Tiie few scraps of information and conjec¬ 
ture with which X returned to Cadiz, greatly 
annoyed, as I anticipated, my expectant 
! friends there. But as neither the angry irri¬ 
tation of Sefior Manuel, nor the fretful de¬ 
spondency of his son, appeared likely to avail 
anything in the way of remedy to the actual 
state of things, I withdrew as speedily as 
I could from the bootless conference, half 
resolved in my own mind neither to make 
nor meddle further in the matter. This par¬ 
tially funned purpose did not hold; partly 
because I continued to have so much idle 
time upon my hands, but chiefly that a deep¬ 
er interest, a more tragic foreboding, than is 
involved in the anxieties and crosses of lovers, 
however dismal and agonizing they may be, 
radually overgrew the action of the domestic 
raina in which I had become unwittingly a 
somewhat prominent actor, determining me 
to go through with my part to tiie end, 
whether it was written that the curtain 
should fall upon the spectra of a criminal 
court and a death-scaffold, or the festivities 
of a happy marriage and a wedding-supper. 

We heard one day, through Pedro, that 
Antonio de Gonsalvo had returned from Ma¬ 
drid before ho was expected, and that a furi¬ 
ous quarrel had immediately ensued between 
him and Juan Alvarez, which was, however, 
made up a few hours afterwards, and the two 
worthies had become more closely intimate 
than ever. Throe days subsequent to this 
news, a hurried note readied Sefior Manuel in 
Luisa’s handwriting, but not subscribed by 
her, stating, in general terms, that a great 
peril was suspended over the head of Lady 
Constaneia de Gonsalvo, and that no time 
ought to be lost in extricating her from the 
custody of her unscrupulous guardian. 

It was immediately resolved, in compliance 
with Alfonso’s passionate entreaties, that an 
eminent lawyer of Cadiz should be consulted 
as to the steps it would be advisable to take. 
Alfonso and I — the gout still held the sefior 
in durance — proceeded forthwith to the legal 
gentleman’s office, and laid the entire matter 
before him as clearly and with as little pro¬ 
lixity as possible. The man of pleas and 
precedents listened to all we — I, rather, for 
Alfonso confined himself to the mute eloquence 
of pale looks and neglected hair — had to 
say ; remarking, when I had quite fiuished, 
that it seemed a hard case for the young 
couple; but such wrinkles in one’s lot always 
smooth out with time and patience; that 
Antonio de Gonsalvo bore, he know, a very 
indifferent reputation, and might certainly, 
under the influence of so strong a temptation, 
exceed even our worst anticipations; never- 
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theless, lie was undoubtedly the young lady's' 
natural guardian ; anil he, Martino Uomez,, 
did not at all see how she could he got out of 
his hands. “Even this note, which has so 
frightened you,” he added, “ is not, you per¬ 
ceive, signed ; and if it were, it could not 
avail, con lined as it is to mere vague, indefi¬ 
nite assertion.” This was cold com fur t; but, 
as nothing better seemed to he forthcoming, 
we were taking, quite chop-fallen, leave, 
when Martino Ciomez, relaxing his wrinkles, 
said: “Stay a moment. Why do you not 
apply to the young lady’s maternal aunt, the 
Lady Inez do Calderon ? She is, all Spain 
knows, very powerful at court—the queen- 
regent’s favorite lady, in fact. She could 
interfere with elicet; and it strikes me, from 
what I have heard of the character of Dona 
Inez, that she would do so.” 

This was quite a new as well as luminous 
idea. Alfonso caught at it eagerly, and so 
did his father the moment we reported it, not 
a little thereby surprising me ; for should the 
great court-lady interpose in behalf of her 
youthful niece, it would not be, I guessed, in 
order to marry her to Alfonso Manuel. This 
view of the subject I, however, kept to my¬ 
self; and it was at length arranged that I 
should at once proceed to Madrid — obtain if 
possible an interview with this Lady Inez do 
Calderon — So nor Manuel to defray all ex¬ 
penses, of course — and endeavor to interest 
her in favor of the distressed lovers. Alfonso 
wished to accompany me, hut this the mer¬ 
chant would not listen to, his presence being 
required in the counting-house; besides, lie 
would do far more harm than good if he went, 
his father llatteringly added. 

I had fallen in with this proposal the more 
easily, that 1 had a great desire to see the Span¬ 
ish capital; and I did so for the first time on 
the 21st of November, 1833, after a long and 
tedious journey ; the discomfort, ay, and 
danger of which, only those who have trav¬ 
elled in Spain or in the Bedouin Desert can 
correctly appreciate. X speak of Spain as it 
was twenty years ago ; what improvements 
have been since effected is of course another 
question, upon which I am not competent to 
offer an opinion. The day after my arrival in 
Madrid, X despatched, by one of the waiters 
at El Key, near the Plaza Mayor, where I had 
taken up my temporary abode, a carefully and 
elaborately worded missive to the palace, ad¬ 
dressed to Her Excellency the Lady Inez de j 
Calderon. Three days passed without an i 
answer — a fourth, up till a late hour in the 
afternoon, when I was met, on returning from 
a walk, with the intelligence that a court- 
messenger had been waiting upwards of an 
hour for me, and was stamping the floor with 
impatience. This was, I found, quite true; 
and the irate and hasty gentleman would not 
even allow me five minutes to change my dress 


— a short, rough, winter's coat, cloth knees 
and continuations ditto—the had)' Inez de 
Calderon, who had just returned with the 
court from La Clranja, would, ho said, excuse 
my strange attire ; she had been in England 
or Iceland, be hardly knew which, perhaps 
both, and knew how people dressed in those 
countries; and at all events, to the palace I 
must go nolens role ns, and at once. 1 was 
preciously Hurried I know; and this feeling 
increased to an intensely uncomfortable pitch 
as I hastily traversed the spacious quadrangle, 
ascended one of the magnificent staircases, 
and shuffled along the stately corridors of the 
gorgeously solemn palace ; passing here and 
there, and occasionally glimpsing in the dis¬ 
tance, a number of silent figures, looking, in 
their velvet mourning-drosses, like so many 
melancholy Hamlets gliding about in pursuit 
of invisible ghosts. At length, my conductor 
stopped at the door of an anteroom, and rang 
a small silver bell lying on a marble table jusc 
on the outside. A'page admitted us, and in 
another minute I was in the presence of Dona 
Inez de Calderon and another lady, whose 
name I did not hear. The novel and imposing 
aspect of the magnificent apartment, with its 
pillars, statues, ami massively gorgeous fur¬ 
niture, brilliantly lit up from innumerable 
antique candelabra, so dazzled and confounded 
me, that it was some minutes before I was 
fully conscious that the Lady Inez, painfully 
agitated, and holding my letter in her hand, 
was assailing me with an avalanche of ques¬ 
tions, which, spoken as they were with intenso 
volubility, and in a tongue which, though I 
know very well, was not my own vernacular, 
I should have had considerable difficulty in 
following at any time. Presently, the speaker 
perceiving my embarrassment, gave herself 
breath and me a few moments to rally my be¬ 
wildered faculties. I succeeded in doing so 
more quickly than X expected, and replied to 
the lady’s renewed and still impetuous in¬ 
terrogatory pretty well. “ A strange story,” 
she murmured musingly, after exhausting 
every form of query she could think of — “ a 
strange story. Constancia had reason whilst 
her uncle lived for not confiding in me, but 
that so many years should have been permitted 

to pass is-1 cannot,” she continued with 

quite audible abruptness, “ 1 cannot recognize 
any resemblance to the families on either side 
in the description you give of the supposed 
niece of mine. Have the goodness to follow 
me, and I will show you an admirable like¬ 
ness of my sister taken previous to her mar¬ 
riage.” Her companion, who, I comprehend¬ 
ed, was an attendant in waiting, hastened 
to open a door at the further end of the apart¬ 
ment, through which the great lady —she 
was a handsome woman, and under forty I 
should say — sailed with stately grace, tho 
attendant and myself following. The Lady 
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Inez do Calderon led the way to a picture gal¬ 
lery, and pausing before a lull-length figure, 
said, in a slightly agitated voice, “That is 
Doha Constaneia de Gonsalvo’s likeness, taken 
when she was, I think, not more than nine¬ 
teen.” 

I started with uncontrollable surprise, and 
blurted out: “ Good Heaven! why, that is 
Luisa Alvarez! ’ ’ 

“ Lu'isa Alvarez !” echoed the lady. “ The 
daughter of the man you spoke of?” 

“ Yes, lady, so it is said ; but this portrait 
—-for the likeness is too complete, too unmis¬ 
takable, to admit of a doubt on the matter — 
revives a suspicion I had before entertained, 
that Katerina is the true daughter of Juan 
Alvarez — Luisa the true Constancia de Gon- 
sulvo.” 

“ Yours is not a nation of plotters,” said 
the lady, after lixcdly, almost sternly, regard¬ 
ing me for one or two embarrassing minutes ; 
“ nor have you the air of oithor a dupe or a 

tool, or I should imagine-But follow 

me ; wo will talk further on this matter, 
which shall, at all events, be thoroughly 
Biftcd.” 

“ I remember,” said the lady attendant, as 
soon as we had regained the apartment into 
which I was first shown, and Dona Inez was 
seated — “ I remember that, about ten days, 
or, it may be, a fortnight ago, a gentleman, 
calling himself Antonio de Gonsalvo, called at 
the palace, and obtained permission to see the 
Lady Constancia’a portrait.” 

“ Who gave permission in icy absence, and 
without my leave 

“ The Camerera Mayor,” replied tho lady. 

“ This is a significant circumstance coupled 

with-But your letter, sir, states — and 

you confirmed tho statement just now — that 
the paper or parchment, the authenticity of 
which the bishop, whose testimony cannot bo 
for an instant questioned, vouches for, de¬ 
scribes the person of Katerina with the nicest 
accuracy, even to a slight scar on the forehead, 
aud moles in tho neck.” 

“ That is strictly true ; and, since I have 
seen the Lady Ooustancia’s portrait, utterly 
confounds me.” 

“There are no erasures in the document, 
you say ! Clever tricks of that sort are some¬ 
times played.” 

“ I examined it with scrupulous, I may 
say, suspicious care, and I am positive there 
are no erasures or alterations — no”- 

A bustle at the entrance from the grand 
corridor, and the exclamation of the attend¬ 
ant, “ El Beyna Christina,” interrupted 
me; and a lady, attired ns if* just returned 
from a carriage-drive, entered tho apartment, 
followed by a number of attendants of both 
sexes. I trebled my distance, already suffi¬ 
ciently respectful, from Dona Inez, towards 
whom the queen-regent advanced with a kind 


and familiar greeting; but my movement was 
not executed so quickly as to escape her 
majesty’s glance of surprise, followed, I was 
sure, by the query, though I could not hear 
the words, of whom tho remarkable figure in 
drab shorts, and gaiters of the same, might 
be. At the same moment, all tho other 
eyes in the room, among which there were 
afe least a dozen of tho brightest in Spain, 
glittered with the same expression ; while I, 
frightfully isolated in about the centre of the 
brilliant apartment — there was nothing, not 
even a statue or a chair within half-a-dozen 
yards of me—remained helplessly rooted where 
I stood, the observed of all observers, and 
alternately a flame and an icicle, in a pro¬ 
fuse heat or a cold perspiration. The queen’s 
attendants formed a segment of a circle out 
of earshot of her majesty and Dona Inez, and 
I was about equidistant from both — tho 
centre figure, in fact, of the stately tableau , 
and hang mo if I knew, when I came to think 
of it, how to place my legs or what to do 
with my arms, notwithstanding I lmd the ad¬ 
vantage of seeing every change of attitude I 
adopted, about every half-minute, I should 
say, or less, repeated with faithful instan¬ 
taneousness by about twenty John Browns, 
brilliantly revealed by tho tall mirrors as the 
central personages of as many courtly circles. 
This purgatory lasted about ten minutes, 
during which tho queen and Dona Inez con¬ 
versed with great earnestness upon, I rightly 
guessed, the subject which had brought mo 
into my present distinguished position. I 
may here mention that, confused as I was, it 
instantly and forcibly struck me — and the 
truth of tho impression I have since heard 
confirmed by persons who have had many 
opportunities of judging — that the queen- 
regent, at the time I saw her, about, I should 
suppose, seven or eight and twenty, greatly 
resembled in figure, face, carriage, and general 
expression, save that her complexion was a 
clear olive, and her features and person some¬ 
what fuller, Miss Ellen Tree, the eminent 
actress, now Mrs. Charles Kean. This, how¬ 
ever, by the way. I was at length waved 
forward by Dona Inez, and had the honor of 
replying to a number of questions by her 
majesty, who appeared to take a lively in¬ 
terest in the Alvarez-Goimlvo business. To 
add to my embarrassment, her majesty, when¬ 
ever my Castilian halted a little, descended to 
help mo out by a sentence or two, of what 
must have been intended for English — I am 
a tolerable linguist, and quite sure it was not 
French, Italian, German, or Dutch — of 
which it was necessary to affect immediate 
and grateful comprehension. I, however, 
got through pretty well, “ Los Ingleaes” 
were in high favor just then — thanks to the 
hostile proceedings of Don Carlos—at the 
Spanish court; aud a dismissing gesture to 
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that effect being at last vouchsafed, I backed 
away, as I bail seen a mantled and feathered 
don do just before, and with, I flatter my¬ 
self, much imitative celerity, till brought up 
with a bump by one of the marble columns, 
in the shadow of which I remained in some 
sort perdu till the audience terminated. 

The conversation between Christina and 
Dona Inez quickly terminated after I was 
done with, ami I heard the queen-regent say, on 
my turning to go : “ That, X think, will be the 
best, the most prudent course to take ; and I 
will take care that the captain-general of 
Andalusia shall have orders to assist you to 
the utmost of his power.” Her majesty and 
train then disappeared, and I was once more 
in close conference with Dona Inez. The 
conclusion come to was, that I should set out 
the next day for Cadiz; and, on arriving 
there, inform Seiior Manuel and his son that 
Lady Inez do Calderon would speedily follow, 
in order to the thorough investigation of the 
matter I had been deputed to lay before her; 
but I was not to say one word of the resem¬ 
blance of Luisa Alvarez to the portrait of the 
deceased Lady Constancia; it being of the 
utmost importance, in the opinion of Dona 
Inez, that no hint should reach Alvarez of the 
suspicion which that circumstance had en¬ 
gendered . 

On arriving at Cadiz, I found the Manuels 
in u state of high excitement. Sure intelli¬ 
gence laid reached them that Katerina — or 
Dofia Constancia, as they of course still im¬ 
plicitly believed her to be — would never be 
Alfonso's wife if many days were suffered to 
elapse without bringing about the accomplish¬ 
ment of that great fact; and my news, that 
the Lady Inez, armed with the full powers of 
the captain-general, would shortly arrive, 
greatly stimulated the eagerness of both 
father and sun to conclude the uffiir before so 
potent a personage arrived on the scene — a 
dim inkling of the view she would be likely to 
take of the plebeian alliance having at last 
dawned on their minds. Their plan, as de¬ 
tailed to me by Alfonso, was feasible and 
likely enough ; and not later than the next 
day but one had, I found, been fixed upon for 
carrying it into execution. It was this; 
Luisa Alvarez bad been for some years accus¬ 
tomed to make n votive journey to the church 
of the Convent of LosGozos de Neustra Sonora, 
on the anniversary of, I believe, her reputed 
mother's death. This was the day fixed upon, 
as no impediment — although both the dam¬ 
sels were now closely confined and watched 
— would he offered to her purpose, Alvarez 
having incidentally asked her at what hour 
she intended setting out and returning. Ka¬ 
terina was to dress herself in Luisa’s clothes, 
and, tlius disguised, leave the house ; and on 
her return from the convent—for it seemed 
that it could not be managed earlier — step 


on board a bout at a landing-place on the 
Guadalquivir, by which, without any risk of 
recapture, she would be conveyed across the 
water to the church of San Salvador, where 
the indissoluble knot would be immediately 
tied by a priest in waiting for the purpose, 

I was a good deal startled by this bold 
project; but, even bad I not been fettered by 
the promise insisted upon by the Lady Inez, 
I should not, I think, have hinted a word on 
the possibility of Katerina's turning out, after 
all, to be not a grandee of the tirst class, but 
simply Katerina Alvarez — the effect of which 
would, I well knew, have been to quench in¬ 
stantly Manuel senior’s chivalrous enthusi¬ 
asm in favor of the distressed and amply 
!dowered damsel. Further reflection, more¬ 
over, suggested a doubt of the significance of 
the apparently careless question of Alvarez 
! respecting bis reputed daughter's journey. 
If the intention of the confederates were to 
; carry her off, or if a darker purpose had been 
settled upon — for I was quite sure that An¬ 
tonio de Gonsalvo knew, from the sight he 
i had obtained of the picture in the palace at 
Madrid, which was the real Constancia— it 
| would be much easier of accomplishment when 
she was away from home, and journeying by 
herself along the solitary road leading to the 
i convent. The proposed substitution of Ka¬ 
terina for Luisa would, of course, if success¬ 
fully carried into effect, mar the design of the 
conspirators, whatever it might be; and 
thus alheit it was quite possilde that the 
wedding-project would be frustrated, a suffi¬ 
cient delay might occur to permit of the arri¬ 
val of I)ona Inez and the interposition of the 
captain-general, who would, I no thing doubted, 
make short work of the matter. 

The very next afternoon Dona Inez arrived 
in Cadiz, and I was instantly summoned to 
her presence. I found the cup tain-general — 
a fine soldierly man of the name of O'Donnel. 
and,* I believe, of Irish descent— with her. 
and the mode of operation, trenchant and 
summary as I bad anticipated, thoroughly 
agreed upon. The two damsels were to be 
seized and given over to the custody of the 
Lady Inez; Alvarez and Antonio de Gonsalvo, 
with the latter’s two servants, were also to be 
secured and despatched to Sevilla, separately 
imprisoned there, and kept so till the exact 
and entire truth with regard to the alleged 
Constancia had been extracted from them. 
All papers, or other articles of a promising, or 
suggestive kind, in Alvarez’s house, or on his 
or his friend’s persons, wore also to be seized 
and impounded for the same purpose. I was 
meditating whether it might not be as well to 
inform these peremptory personages of the 
little wedding under-plot going on, when I 
was turned mentally topsy-turvy by the gen¬ 
eral’s intimation, after a sentence or two in an 
under-tone with Senora de Calderon, that I 
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was in the category of persons to be provision¬ 
ally impounded. “ Not,” said the general 
with a grim smile — “ not from any doubt of 
your good faith in this matter, but in order to 
guard against any possible indiscretion in 
your cofnmunications with the traders, who 
appear so very desirous of allying themselves 
with the nobility of Spain.” This was, I 
felt, after what had passed, very scurvy treat¬ 
ment ; and I was coming out strong in the 
British-flag-and freedom line, when my indig¬ 
nant eloquence was cut short by the gen¬ 
eral’s “ Tut, tut, man ; no insult or harm 
is intended you ; and the moment the differ¬ 
ent parties are in custody, you shall be 
released — with thanks. Besides, you know 
the road and the fellows’ persons, and can 
assist us in that way. Lieutenant Davila,” 
he added, addressing an oflicer of lancers who 
entered the apartment in obedience to the 
summons of a hand-bell on the table, “ take 
ehargo of this gentleman, and see that he is 
properly accommodated. lie sets out with us 
in an hour from the present time.” This was 
no doubt excessively annoying and imperti¬ 
nent; but as there was no help for it, I sub¬ 
mitted, after the first rufile of angry vexation 
had subsided, with tolerable cheerfulness to a 
restraint which, though quite real, was civilly 
enough enforced. Our party reached that 
evening about three leagues on the road to 
San Lucar; and at nine on the following 
morning wo again set off, the captain-general 
and SeHora Inez in a carriage, and I in the 
centre of the leading files of a company of 
lancers. 

The weather was as sullen and scowling as 
I, suffering from a thin pair of trousers and 
the hardest-trotting brute a man ever be¬ 
strode, speedily became ; and to this I attrib¬ 
uted the sense of dismal apprehension which, 
for no definite or tangible reason, darkened 
over me as we approached, towards three in 
the afternoon, the dwelling of Juan Alvarez. 
Not a soul was to he seen in or about the 
house or grounds till the rattling cortege 
halted and drew up before the outer gate, 
when Pedro’s wonder-widened rnouth and 
eyes greeted us from a lower window. No 
ceremony was used. Sefiora de Calderon and 
the general quickly alighted from the carriage, j 
and, preceded by an officer and a couple of I 
privates, entered the house. I remained, 
with the bulk of the soldiers, just outside the j 
door ; and a very few moments passed before i 
a loud, exultant, yet agitated scream pro¬ 
claimed to me that the Lady Inez hud found j 
and recognized a niece in the breathing, glow¬ 
ing incarnation of the pieturo I had seen at 
Madrid. It was not long before I was sent | 
for, and found the bewildered, blushing;, weep¬ 
ing, half-terrified girl entwined in her aunt’s 
arms, who was perusing Luisa’s handsome 
features with an intensity of love and grief 


that spoke eloquently for the tenacity of 
affection she had cherished for the memory of 
her long since deceased sister. Pedro had 
been caught, and was brought in at the same 
time; and he explained the cause of the 
absence of Katerina, and conjecturally that of 
Juan Alvarez. Katerina, habited as Luisa 
Alvarez, had set out about two hours pre¬ 
viously for the convent, and Juan Alvarez had 
followed by the same road about one hour 
afterwards, accompanied by the Sefior de Gon- 
salvo. The two servants, Pedro had not seen 
all day. So perfectly satisfied was the lady 
that she held her true niece in her arms, that 
she merely smiled good-humoredly when 
Pedro, whom the sudden apparition of so 
many fierce-looking soldiers had terribly 
seared, blurted out, “that Katerina — lie 
meant, Dofia Constancia de Gonsalvo — was 
gone to be married to Sefior Alfonso Manuel!” 
As it was, however, of the first importance 
that Juan Alvarez and his confederate should 
be captured without delay, Lieutenant Davila 
was ordered off with a party of the lancers for 
that purpose, accompanied and guided by my¬ 
self and Pedro; Sefiora de Calderon, Luisa, 
the general, and remainder of the troop, sot¬ 
ting off forthwith, as evening was fast ap¬ 
proaching, on the road to Sevilla. 

Half an hour’s smart trot brought us to a 
turn in the route, from which the east hank 
of the Guadalquivir and the road along it 
could be seen for a considerable distance. 
This was the way Katerina was to come; 
and we moved on more slowly and cautiously, 
keeping as much as possible within the shadow 
of the wood on our left. Presently, one 
of the men who rode with Pedro in advance, 
reined up, and pointed with his lance to the 
figures of two men on horseback, partially 
disclosed through the openings of the trees 
behind which they stood, intently watc hing, 
it was manifest, the path along the aver 
from the convent. They were Juan Alvarez 
and Sefior de Gonsalvo: there could be no 
doubt about that; but as they appeared well 
mounted, the lieutenant, instead of dashing 
forward into the open space which intervened 
between us and them, resolved upon the safer 
plan of making a considerable circuit, and 
coming upon them unawares from the rear. 
This movement occupied perhaps ten min¬ 
utes; but almost immediately on our coming 
again in view of the two horsemen, they 
started off at a gallop towards the river-hank, 
just about there high, rocky, and steep. We 
also spurred swiftly but quietly on, the soft 
turf deadening the sound of the horses’ hoofs, 
and permitting us, unfortunately, as it proved, 
to near them unobserved. We were quickly 
aware of the motive of this sudden move¬ 
ment. Katerina, habited in the dress — a 
peculiar one as to make and color — usually 
worn by Luisa, hud reached a part of tho 
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high rocky bank, within, I judged, about' 
fifty yards of the ordinary landing-place, and 
was waving a handkerchief and making eager 
gestures river-ward, Alvarez and Gonsalvo 
vehemently shouting to her the while. They 
had approached within a short distance, 
when an answering cry was heard from the 
river, and Katerina, with her back to the 
pursuers, began to descend slowly the bank 
on the other side. Another minute or two, 
and she must have been safe in the boat 
which had arrived so opportunely; and the 
certainty that she would be so, no doubt, de¬ 
termined Sefior Gonsalvo to prevent her es¬ 
cape by any crime and at all hazards. Sharply 
reining up, and snatching a long cavalry- 
pistol from its holster, he, with at least the 
tacit consent of Alvarez, who rode close by 
bis side, and might easily have struck his 
arm up had he so willed, levelled a pistol, 
fired — the explosion, and a piteous scream 
from the unfortunate girl as she toppled over 
the crag into the river, mingling with the 
fierce execrations of myself and the greater 
part of the soldiers with whom I rode, who 
were by this time close upon them. They 
turned, panic-stricken at the sound, and al¬ 
though taken at sucli disadvantage, made a 
desperate effort to escape. A sergeant and 
three men were briefly bidden to ascertain 
the young woman’s fate, whom I would have 
accompanied but for a forbidding gesture of 
the lieutenant’s ; and we started in headlong 
chase. 

At the distance of about four miles from 
the scene of the frightful tragedy we had so 
unexpectedly witnessed — for no one who 
saw the shot had the slightest doubt that the 
girl was killed — we came up with and cap¬ 
tured the two ruffians, who were immediately 
bound and placed apart. Peremptory orders 
were given neither to speak nor to answer 
any question that might be put by them ; and 
Lieutenant Davila was about to give the 
word to advance, when I rather angrily inti¬ 
mated, that as there could be no further 

f tretcncc for detaining me, I must be sot at 
iberty forthwith. This was at once and 
decisively refused; the general, either from 
forgetfulness or design, had given no order 
for my liberation, and I must therefore pro¬ 
ceed on to .Sevilla, or, at all events, till we 
overtook the general. “The devil take Se¬ 
villa and the general into the bargain!” I 
burst out in great wrath. But I might have 
spared my breath: the words, “Alert! — 
forward!” were quickly given; the bugle 
sounded, and away I was painfully borne 
with the rest, bitterly lamenting that I had 
ever permitted myself to be mixed up in so 
unfortunate, so disastrous an affair. 

We reached Sevilla on the third day of 
that detestable journey, from the effects of 
which I did not thoroughly recover for a 


fortnight. The captain-general whom we 
found there was pleased to express a polite 
regret for the unpleasant duress I had been 
subject to, excusing it, however, on the plea 
of necessity; pleasantly adding, that in the 
interest of justice it was necessary that I 
should remain for some time longer under the 
surveillance of Lieutenant Davila, who would 
treat mo with every civility and considera¬ 
tion consistent with not permitting me, on 
any pretence, to communicate, even by letter, 
with a living soul. This cool insolence was 
really unbearable, and I flamed away at a 
great rate till I was out of breath — to all 
which the sole reply vouchsafed was, that 
the instant the trial of Alvarez and Ids con¬ 
federate for the murder of the young woman 
by the Guadalquivir, for which my evidence 
was required, had concluded, I should be set 
at liberty! The sergeant of lancers and his 
men — Lieutenant Davila had informed me, 
previous to this interview — were arrived, and 
had reported that the assassin's bullet had 
pierced the brain of the unfortunate girl, and 
that death had consequently been instantane¬ 
ous. It was not me alone that the high and 
mighty captain-general treated in this infa¬ 
mous manner. Sefior Manuel—the lieuten¬ 
ant, two or three days subsequently, informed 
me — having arrived in Sevilla, in obedience 
to the general’s summons, bringing with him 
some letters that were wanted, was arrested 
the moment ho entered the city, and, to his 
infinite surprise and indignation, placed in 
solitary confinement, which he was rendering 
incessantly vocal by ejaculations to all the 
saints in the calendar — San Jago, in partic¬ 
ular— touching the astounding treatment to 
which he, a loyal and wealthy Spaniard, was 
so incomprehensibly exposed. 

His expostulations, like my own, were only 
laughed at, and we both perforce waited for 
such explanation as time might bring of the 
extraordinary treatment to which we were 
condemned. It was not long before I pretty 
well guessed the motives of all this precau¬ 
tionary rigor. Neither of the prisoners, I 
heard from the lieutenant, who was tolerably 
communicative in some respects, had made 
any revelation beyond a declaration by Alva¬ 
rez that the fatal shot was fired without his 
consent, and appealing with well-simulated 
pathos to all men who were lathers on the 
impossibility of the crime with which he was 
charged. The examining judge had then been 
careful to conceal from him as yet that it was 
Katerina, not Luisa, he had been accessory 
to the destruction of, reserving that, I con¬ 
cluded, for a sudden blow at a later and more 
suitable part of the process ; and it was in 
order, no doubt, that the cfleet of the an¬ 
nouncement, which I very well understood, 
might elicit an involuntary confession of great 
importance for the determination of the legal 
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claims of the Sonora do Calderon’s niece, 
should not be marred in consequence of its 
prematurely coming to his knowledge, that I 
and others likely to speak of the change of 
dress and persons on that unhappy afternoon 
had been temporarily secured and silenced ; 
and yet there was, I felt, but slight necessity 
for such extreme caution. There was on my 
mind not the faintest doubt that whenever or 
however the terrible announcement was made 
to tlie miserable man, that he had in very 
truth been an accomplice, more or loss active 
and consenting, in the murder of his own 
daughter — of that Katerina whom it was so 
easy to see he loved with such entire and 
passionate affection— the tempest of remorse 
and agony by which he would be convulsed 
and torn must rend asunder all disguises, 
sweep away all deceits, however cunningly 
contrived; and that especially the man by 
whose hand Katerina had actually fallen, 
would be instantly denounced, and the fraud 
with regard to Luisa, by which the assassin’s 
family, if not himself, might thereafter profit, 
would he exposed with vengeful promptness. 

This, however, was clearly not the opinion 
of the Lady Inez and her counsellors ; and it 
was soon, moreover, quite plain to me, that 
the object of the investigation going forward 
was, in a very inferior degree, the conviction 
and punishment of Katerina’s murderers, 
even as regards the officials, high and low, of 
the Sevilla Chancellana. The chief aim man¬ 
ifestly was to obtain judicial proof that Luisa 
was the legitimate Gonsalvo heiress, and this 
purpose was, I must say, worked out with 
equal skill, audacity, and perseverance. They 
examined me very slightly with respect to the 
shooting by the Guadalquivir, but with elab¬ 
orate minuteness as to the conversations I 
had with Alvarez relative to the Sofior de 
Gonsalvo, with a view, it seemed, to show 
the animus of the confederates. Jose Perez 
was brought from Madrid for the same pur¬ 
pose, and deposed to the conversation on the 
Huerta del Sol, already given. 

At last I was informed that, most of the 
preliminary forms having been gone through, 
the trial of tho prisoners was about really to 
commence, and that myself and other wit¬ 
nesses would be present to hear our evidence 
read over, that it might be confirmed in the 
presence of the accused. I do not know 
whether ttiis is the ordinary mode of judicial 
procedure in Spain, and I am the more in¬ 
clined to doubt that it is, from what subse¬ 
quently occurred, leading to a suspicion that 
tho chiefs of the Chancellaria had been induced, 
in order to gratify a lady possessed of great 
influence at head-quarters, to vary somewhat 
tho mode of trial. 

The Hall of Justice at Sevilla is, or was, a 
large, heavily-fitted place, impressing one with 
a solemnity and awe that hardly required to 


be increased by the grave and imposing cos¬ 
tume of the principal officials, and the black 
velvet hangings and other mourning parapher¬ 
nalia, set up in memory of the late King 
Ferdinand. There was no public, properly so 
called, only about twenty or thirty persona 
beside the witnesses, and all, I observed, ad¬ 
mitted by especial favor; amongst whom 
Lady Inez de Calderon and the captain-general 
were conspicuously placed. Myself, Jose 
Perez, and Pedro—who whispered that he 
also had been imprisoned from the moment 
of his arrival in this incomprehensiole city, 
why or what for he could not even guess — 
sat together, and were presently cautioned by 
a black-browed alguazil, who had just before 
been beckoned to by the president-judge, 
not to speak one word except in answer to 
such questions as he, the president, might 
himself put to us; the said alguazil taking 
his seat in out* midst for the purpose, I pre¬ 
sumed, of enforcing if necessary the command 
of which he was the bearer. 13y and by, my 
coat collar was seized from behind and shaken 
violently, a proceeding but confusedly inter¬ 
preted by the hardly recognizable tone of 
Sefior Manuel’s voice — so foar-suppressed, 
yet fierce, angry, and indignant were they. 
“ Ha! ha! I say, Sefior Inglese, John Brown, 
Englishman” — these three words comprised 
my friend’s entire stock of English, and were 
not brought into requisition except when lie was 
extremely angry and inclined to bo imperti¬ 
nent— “you are in the hole yourself, arc you ? 
I am glad of it with all my heart; and, I say, 
my friend, you may take that account for tho 
journey to Madrid to those who showed you 
the picture, for by San Jago”- 

“ Silence ! silence ! —That way, sir !” 
called out our alguazil friend, at the same 
time pushing Senor Manuel with some violence 
in the direction indicated by his stud-armed 
fist. The poor sefior, whoso face was purple 
with rage and perplexity, did as he wag 
ordered; amt I observed him a few minutes 
after seated nearly opposite, and every now 
and then indulging in a pantomimic demon¬ 
stration, which, except in its expression of 
fury and bewilderment, was altogether unin¬ 
telligible to me. 

The prisoners wore at length brought in 
separately, and placed at a baize-covered 
railing, and the questioning process by the 
president commenced after the reading of tho 
depositions, during which the witnesses stood 
erect, and once more declared, with the right 
arm raised and pointing upwards, that wo 
had spoken the truth as in the presence of 
God and his saints. 

Antonio de Gonsalvo was the first interro 
gated. Ho answered in substance, that the 
pistol had gone off unintentionally; that lie 
liad merely meant to frighten the girl; and 
no one could more lament the fatal result than 
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he did — a result in which lie could have had 
no sinister interest whatever. “ XIad it, in¬ 
deed, been the young per sun known as Kater¬ 
ina, who was reported to be the heiress of the 

Gonsalvo property”- 

lie was stopped by an exclamation of rage 
from Sefior Manuel, which brought upon that 
witness an instant sentence of removal to 
a distant and obscure part of the sata, with 
the intimation, that if he presumed again to 
offer the slightest comment upon wlmt was 
6aid, ho would be immediately sent to prison. 

“ Ilad it been,” resumed the prisoner, 
“ the young person known as Katerina, who, 
it was asserted, had claims, whether ill or 
well-founded was another matter, to the 
Gonsalvo estates and honors, there might 
have been some color for the heinous but ut¬ 
terly unfounded crime ; but, under the actual 
circumstances, none whatever existed.” A 
meaning smile glanced, as the accused spoke, 
towards the Lady Inez and the captain-gen¬ 
eral from the president-judge, hut no comment¬ 
ary in words followed the coolly audacious 
state me nt. 

It was soon Juan Alvarez’s turn, and, after 
much inconsequent interrogatory, to which lie 
mainly replied — exhibiting all the while an 
affectation of intense grief—that whether the 

J iistol was discharged by accident, as he be¬ 
ta ved, or by design, he, Juan Alvarez, was 
entirely innocent thereof; his sole purpose in 
galloping towards his daughter (whose strange 
position and action, in making signals to 
somebody on the river, he had, from accident¬ 
ally passing that way, beheld with astonish¬ 
ment) being to inquire the meaning of such 
conduct — the real business of the autlaida 
commenced. 

“The time is at length arrived, Juan 
Alvarez ami Antonio de Gonsalvo,” said the 
presiding magistrate, with grave solemnity, 
“ when it is necessary that 1 should inform 
you both that we are aware of a circumstance 
which entirely destroys the very slight plausi¬ 
bility of your statements. You, Alvarez, 
attempted to substitute your own child for the 

one placed in your charge”-- 

“ lla!” 

“ Ay, now, that is a natural movement and 
expression. This cheat Antonio de Gonsalvo 
discovered, taxed you with, and finding further 
deception vain, so far as he was concerned, 
you agreed with him to confine Luisa in some 
remote place, by virtue of your usurped 
authority of father ; or — and this, from what 
subsequently passed, lias a more horrible 
likelihood — you finally, perhaps reluctantly, 

consented to a darker purpose”- 

“ Never, never! 1 swear by the holy 
saints!” exclaimed Alvarez, whose features, 
like those of I)e Gonsalvo, were changing to 
the hue of ashes. “ Never, I swear!” 

“ Listen, unhappy man. I have another 


and much more terrible revelation to make ; 
she whom you met, at whose life your confed¬ 
erate in crime levelled his murderous pistol — 
with your consent, I can hardly doubt — 
was in rery truth your own child, Katerina, 
who”-- 

A wild, frenzied cry from Alvarez inter¬ 
rupted the magistrate. But fur the Hashing 
eyes, from which lighting had seemed to leap 
as the president's words fell in thunder upon 
his brain, one might have thought the wretched 
man had been suddenly changed to stone, so 
white, rigid, motionless, were his aspect and 
posture. I glanced towards De Gonsalvo. 
lie also was strongly agitated, but in a much 
less degree, of course, and was wiping his 
clammy forehead with a handkerchief. At 
last he said, after three or four efforts which 
had died upon his parched and twitching lips, 
“ It is a trick, Juan — a trick, be assured !” 
Alvarez heard him, turned Blowly round, and 
fixed his burning eyes for a lew moments 
upon De Gonsalvo’s face, then closed them, 
and pressed the palms of his hands forcibly 
over the lids, as if to calm himself, and rally 
his bewildered faculties*by the extrusion of 
exterior objects. “ You know your daughter’s 
writing?” said the president, after a length¬ 
ened and unbroken silence, De Gonsalvo, [ 
should state, bad been removed, in obedience 
to a sign from the judge. 

The question was repeated three times 
without eliciting an answer. At last an at¬ 
tendant alguazil shook the prisoner roughly 
by the arm, and repeated it in a harsh, 
menacing tone. “ Yes — yes,” Alvarez slow¬ 
ly said ; “I do.” 

“ Then read this letter, and convirme your¬ 
self of the truth of what you have just heard.” 

A letter — one from Katerina to Alfonso 
Manuel, detailing the scheme arranged with 
Luisa for a change of dresses — was handed 
across the court, and placed in the accused's 
hands. lie glanced at the lines, shuddered, 
the paper dropped from his nerveless grasp to 
the floor, and he said faintly, “ I know the 

character. It is Ka-hers. Head for me; 

my eyes dazzle.” 

Ilisrequest was complied with. During 
the reading, it would have seemed, from the 
long-drawn, agonizing groan which accom¬ 
panied it, that a sword was passing slowly 
through the body of the writhing, wretched 
man, whose head had sunk down upon the 
railing in his front. There was another long, 
oppressive pause, terminated by the president 
saying, “ 1 will remove an} 7 doubt that may 
yet linger in your mind. If the project men¬ 
tioned in the letter had not been persisted in, 
you would have met Luisa, as you believed 
you did, instead of Katerina. Lot the former 
lady bo brought in,” lie added with a sign to 
an attendant, ‘‘and confronted with the 
prisoner. Now, Juan Alvarez, look up, and 
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disbelieve if you can the evidence of yoiu* own 
senses.” 

As the president’s voice ceased, and amidst 
a breathless stillness, the prisoner’s head was 
gradually raised and directed towards that 
part of the hall where the swinging of a door 
and the shuffling of feet announced the en¬ 
trance of the new-comer. A renewal, but 
much weaker, of the terrible cry which the 
iirsfc intimation of the truth had wrung from 
Alvarez, proclaimed his recognition of the 
supposedly slum Luisa. It was followed by 
a convulsive but vain clfort at articulate speech, 
and the next moment he had fallen across the 
vailing without sense or motion. 

The sitting of the tribunal was immedi¬ 
ately suspended, and the prisoner removed, 
and a buzz of excitement pervaded the auditory 
lor perhaps half an hour, when the president 
resumed his seat, and the murmuring hum of 
voices subsided once more into profound 
silence, to hear a communication read by one 
of the officers who had gone out with the 
accused. Juan Alvarez, it was formally 
stated, had volunteered, the instant he was 
restored to consciousness, to make a full con¬ 
fession upon all matters connected with the 
present inquiry. Antonio do Gonsalvo had 
discovered the fraud with respect to Dona 
Constaneia, and a scheme had finally been 
matured for the disposal of that young lady, 
who was to have been taken and kept out of 
the country by her reputed father. For doing 
so, Alvarez was to have received a very large 
reward, with which, he said, lie believed the 
Senor Manuel could have been induced to con¬ 
sent to his son’s marriage with Katerina — a 
union which lie, the deponent, believed to be 
necessary to her happiness. The firing of the 
pistol had been wilful, malevolent, the words 
used by Do Gonsalvo, as lie drew the trigger, 

having been, “She shall not escape by-, 

let the consequence be what it may.” 4< As 
to the description of the child’s person on the 
parchment, which it could be seen had been 
written in u separate paragraph, apart from 
the hotly of the writing us it were, an altera¬ 
tion had been effected iu the following man¬ 
ner by one Pasco, a singularly skilful calig- 
raphist, residing at Lagos, in Algarve, Por¬ 
tugal. lie had carefully pumiced out the 
original words, and written those descriptive 
of Katerina over them. But he, Pasco, had 
told deponent that, if the super-writing were 
carefully removed, and a moderate heat ap¬ 
plied to the parchment, the original words 
Would distinctly reappear.” This was the 
substance of the confession ; and it may be as 
well to state at once, that the experiment sug¬ 
gested was afterwards successfully performed, 
and Luisa’s right to the name of Constancia- 
Isabella do Gonsalvo, and the solid appurte¬ 
nances thereto belonging, established beyond 
question. 


The agitation which followed the reading 
of Alvarez’s confession was of an altogether 
exultant kind, with nearly all the persons 
present, and it certainly could not be denied 
that the affair had been cleverly managed ; 
but with one, and more especially poor Pedro, 
whoso grief for the fate of Katerina was bitter 
and vehement, the feeling was a very different 
one ; so much so, that when the Lady Inez —• 
sweeping triumphantly past, accompanied by 
her niece, who looked, I was perfectly shocked 
to see, radiantly, proudly happy — requested 
me to call on her the next day, that she 
might, in some degree, compensate me for the 
inconvenience to which I had been put, tbo 
choking emotion of anger I felt would, I am 
pretty sure, have been expressed in very un¬ 
wise words, but that the great lady was gone 
before I could fashion the indignant rebuke 
which trembled at my heart into articulate 
utterance. 

Senor Manuel’s morose peevishness jumped 
better with my irritated humor ; and hearing 
that, like myself and others, he was at last 
released from surveillance, I waited, with 
weeping, heart-broken Pedro, for him in an 
anteroom, through which he would necessarily 
pass. Nor had we long to wait; ho came 
up very quickly, his features still swollen and 
spotted with angry dismay. 

“ Ila ! ha !” lie burst out again the instant 
he caught sight of me—“ you, Inglese, John 
Brown, Englishman ! you have been shut up, 
too, I hear ; and by San Jago ! I am glad of 
it, with all my heart.” 

“You are disposed to be insolent, Senor 
Manuel, and I am not at ail in the mind to 
brook it patiently. So terrible a catastrophe 
should, one would suppose, make a serious 
impression upon the most stolid, wooden na¬ 
tures. Your son, I am sure, must be suffering 
poignantly.” 

“ My son, be hanged! lie suffering poig¬ 
nantly ! —pooh ! It is I, sir, that am suffering 
poignantly — I, that am heart-broken, over¬ 
whelmed, desolated, destroyed by this atrocious 
business !” 

“ Atrocious, indeed, horrible beyond meas¬ 
ure, that a father should have been the originat¬ 
ing cause of pour Katerina’s dreadful fate.” 

“ Katerina’s dreadful fate ! By San Jago ! 

- But what do you mean by Katerina's 

dreadful fate?” 

“ To be shot or drowned may surely bo 
called so.” 

“Fiddle-de-dee! shot or drowned ! Married 
and made her fortune, you mean ! Why, San 
Jago ! what are you dreaming about - ! Did n’t 
you know, then, that the confounded puss got 
only a fright and a ducking, and married 
Alfonso the very next morning ?” 

Pedro and I had set up a simultaneous and 
joyous whoop that might have been, and I 
daresay was, heard half a mile off. I could 
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hardly believe thafc I heard aright; and we the grave which, it may be truly said, bis 
both assailed the indignant mere hunt with a own hands had prematurely prepared, 
torrent of questions, the chief result of which I did not fail to wait upon Lady Inez de 
was to increase his angry consternation. Calderon, as she had requested, and was so 
“ Where are they, do you say ? How can I kindly and handsomely compensated for my 
tell 1 Spending the honeymoon and my money share of the happily accomplished work, that 
in Madrid or Paris — who knows ? They set the numerous stirring appeals to the British 
off like a prince and princess directly after Lion which I had prepared during my quasi 
the ceremony, and 1 have been locked up, captivity, being thereby rendered useless, were 
for my share, almost ever since! And forthwith committed to the flames. From Dona 
Luisa turns out to he the true Do Gonsalvo, Constaneia do Gonsalvo, whose rank appeared 
after all; and Katerina, confound her! thafc to sit as easily upon her as if she laid been 
villain Juan’s portionless daughter ! And to the manner bred as well as born, I received 
you, Sefior lnglese,” he continued, blazing up remembrances, presents, keepsakes, and a 
into fierce wrath—you knew or guessed all letter at least as long as this narrative for the 
this when you were in Madrid, for which jour- young Seflora Manuel; all of which T promised 
ney I was to pay, too ; but by San Jago ! if should he faithfully and personally delivered. 

ever I give a maravedi I wish”- This promise I was enabled to redeem about 

Here Pedro and I bolted off, half suffocated three weeks after my return to Cadiz, during 
with laughter, and pursued by the old gentle- which interval of time I had sedulously avoided 
man’s fierce vituperation, which, however, meeting with Sefior Manuel. I approached his 
gradually died away as we threaded the tortu- country-house one Sunday afternoon with con- 
ous passages of the old place towards the sideruble anxiety as to the position, under all 
street; and before ten minutes had passed, circumstances, of the recently wedded couple. 
Pedro and I were seated jolly as sand-boys, I was not long in doubt. The notes of a guitar, 
over some excellent wine, and smoking, laugh- accompanying one of the sweetest voices in the 
ing, shouting, and by and by dancing — Pedro world, in one of the most pleasing of the Ho- 
fchat is commenced a fl mu an go to his own ww/nrs Mb mens, to which l had seen the elder 
music till stopped by the host — like two Manuel beat enthusiastic time on my first visit 
maniacs. The whole matter was clear to mo to the house of Juan Alvarez, quite satisfied me 
now; the locking us all up; the despotic that the simple graces which had enthralled the 
conduct of the captain-general — it was all son, had produced their natural effect upon the 
explained ; and very cleverly, I fully agreed, father, and that t was about to enter a recon- 
liad the thing been managed. Alvarez, I ciled and happy household. It proved so, 
concluded, as nobody had been killed, would, and I remained till rather a late hour. Just 
partly for Katerina’s sake, be let off pretty before leaving, Sefior Manuel and I happening 
easily ; and that rascal, l)e Gonsalvo, for other to be alone for a few moments, he said quickly 
reasons, be permitted to escape with com- and in an under-tone; “Ah, that's right, 
parative impunity. I was right in both in- Business must be remembered, after all. Do 
stances. The ex-captain of artillery was not you send me to-morrow, my friend, your ex- 
long afterwards released; and, to show his pense-aecount to Madrid, you know; I shall 
gratitude for the queen-regent’s clemency, pay it, hy San Jago! with all my heart!” 
immediately joined the motley ranks in arms “ What! as a reward for not telling you who 
for Don Carlos, in which company he ulti- I believed to be the real Constaneia de-Gon- 
raately received Ins reward in the shape of salvo?” 

a bullet through the head. Juan Alvarez “ Pooh ! Katerina is worth all the Gonsalves 
returned to his place near San Lucar, hut not in Spain, and a dozen over the market. Here’s 
to survive very long. The shock lie had ex- her health once more, in her absence, eh ? — 
pcricnoed had broken him down both pbys- fashion of Englishmen, my hoy!” 
ieally and morally ; lie never completely ral- “ With all my heart. Sonora. Katerina’s 
lied ; and a plain cross, in the tmnbyard of good health, and the little one’s when it 
Los Gozos tie Nuestru Sofioru, inscribed with comes!—flip, hip, hurra! And now, good- 
his initials and the date of his death, marks night!” 
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